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PREF ATORY NOTICE. 


IT stands to reason that these Volumes must 
contain various statements, which I arn sorrv to 
oJ 
bave made, and which I reproduce at the present 
tilne not ,v
thout pain. Gladly would I obliterate 
theIn, but that cannot be; and I have only the 
alternative of publishing them afresh with what I 
consider a refutation, or leaving them unans,vered 
to the chance of publication by others at SOl11e 
future time. I have chosen to republish theln 
myself, and perhaps it ,vould be SOlne ,vant of faith 
in the Truth, or some over-appreciation of my o,,'n 
controversial po\vers, if I had any dread lest lilY 
present explanations in behalf of the Catholic 
Religion could be inferior in cogency to the charges 
,vhich I once brought against it. 
I repeat here ,vhat I wrote in the Advertise- 
ment of the recent edition of my Essays :- 
" The author cannot destroy ,vhat he bas once 
put into print: ' Litera scripta manet.' He might 
suppress it for a time; but, sooner or later, his 
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po\ver over it will cease. And then, if, either in 
its matter or its drift, it is adapted to benefit the 
cause which it ,vas intended to support at the 
tÏ1ne ,vhcn it was given to the world, it \vill be re- 
published, in spite of his later disavowal of it.. 
"In order to anticipate the chance of its being 
thus used after his death, the only way open to 
him is, while living, without. altering the original 
text, to accompany it with additions calculated to 
explain why it has ceased to approve itself to his 
own judgment. If he does as much as this, he 
may reasonably hope, that either no reprint of it 
,vill be made hereafter, or that the reprint of his 
first thoughts will in fairness be allo\ved to carry 
with it a reprint of his second. And he is san- 
guine that he has been able to reduce \vhat is 
un catholic in these volumes, whether in argument 
or statement, to the position of those 'Difficul- 
tates' which figure in dogmatic treatises of 
theology, and which are elaborately drawn out, 
and set forth to best advantage, in order that they 
may be the more carefully and satisfactorily 
answered. " 


THE ORATORY, 
}'Iay 26, 1877. 



'VOLUl\IE I. 


LECTURES 


aN 'lIIE 


PI{OPHE
rICAL OFFICE OF rrlIE CflUI{CII 


VIEWED RELATIVELY '( 0 


RO
IANISl\r AND POPULAR PROTESTA:NTlS1\f. 



'fO 



1ARrpIN JOSEPH ROUTH, D.D. 


rUESIDENT OF l1U,GDALEN COLLEGE, 


WHO HAS BEEN RESERVED 


TO 
EPORT TO A FORGETFUL GENERATION 
WHAT WAS THE 'IHEOLOGY OF 'I'HEIR :FATHERS, 


THIS VOLUl\IE 


IS INSCRIBED, 


WITH A RESPECTFUL SENSE 


OF HIS EMINENT SERVICES TO THE CHURCH, 


AND WITH THE PRAYER 


THAT WHAT HE 'VITNESSES '1'0 OTHERS 


MAY OE HIS OWN SUPPORT AND PROTECTION 
IN 'l'HE DAY 0'" ACCOUNT. 


Fcb. 24, 18;
7. 




ADVERTISEl\iENT 


TO THE FIRST AND SECOND EDITIONS. 


THE following Volume has grown out of Parochial Lectures 
delivered on weekdays; and, had its limits admitted, 
would have embraced the Sacerdotal as .well as the 
Prophetical office of the Church. Great portions of a 
correspondence which the writer commenced with a learned 
and zealous member of the Gallican Church are also 
incorporated in it. 
To prevent misconception as to the meanIng of the 
Title-page, he would observe, that by popular Protes- 
tantism he only wishes to designate that generalized idea 
of religion, now in repute" which merges all differences of 
faith and principle between Protestants as minor matters, 
as if the larger denominations among us agreed ,vith us in 
essentials, and differed only in the accidents offorul, ritual, 
government, or usage. Viewed politically, Protestantism 
is at this day the ral1ying-point of all that is loyal and 
high-minded in the nation; but political considerations 
do not enter into the scope oÎ his work. 
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He has endeavoured in all important points of doctrine 
to guide himself by our standard divines, and, had space 
admitted, would have selected passages frOIll their writings 
ill evidence of it. Such a collection of Testimonies is 
almost a duty on the part of every author, who profm;ses, 
not to strike out new theories, but to build up and fortify 
.what has been committed to us. For specinlens of.what he 
here has in vie,v he refers to the Catenæ Patrum pu blished 
in the Tracts for the Times. In the absence of such in 
this place, he hopes it will not look like presumption to 
desire to make his o,vn the following noble professions of 
the great Bramhall. 
"No man can justly blame me for honouring my spiri- 
tual 
Iother, the Church of England, in \vhose .womb I 
was conceived, at whose breasts I was nourished, and in 
whose bosom I hope to die. Bees, by the instinct of 
nature, do love their hives, and bird8 their nests. But" 
God is my .witness, that, according to lilY uttermost talent 
and poor understanding, I have enùeavoured to set do\vn 
the naked truth ilnpartially, \vithout either favour or) 
prejudice, the two capital enemies of right judgnlent. 
The one of which, like a false mirror, doth represent things 
fairer and straighter than they are; the other like 
the tongue infccted with cholcr makes the sweetest Ineats 
to taste bitter. 
Iy desire hath been to have rrruth for 
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my chiefest friend, and no enemy but error. If I have 
had any bias, it hath been my desire of peace, which our 
common Saviour left as a legacy to His Church, that I 
might live to see the re-union of Christendom, for which 
I shall ahvays bow the knees of my heart to the Pather of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. It is not impossible but that this 
desire of unity may have produced some unwilling error 
of love, but certainly I am most free from the wilful love 
of error. In questions of an inferior nature, Christ re- 
gards a charitable intention much more than a right 
opInIon. 
"Howsoever it be, I submit myself and my poor 
endeavours, first to the judgment of the Catholic Ecu- 
menical essential Church, which if some of late days have 
endeavoured to hiss out of the schools as a fancy, I cannot 
help it. From the beginning it was not so. And if I 
should mistake the right Catholic Church out of human 
frailty or ignorance (which, for my part, I have no reason 
in the world to suspect, yet it is not impossible when the 
Romanists themselves are divided into five or six several 
opinions, what this Catholic Church, or what their infalIi- 
ble Judge is), I do implicitly and in the preparation of my 
111ind submit myself to the true Catholic Church, the 
Spouse of Christ, the mother of the Saints, the Pillar of 
rrruth. And seeing my adherence is firmer to the Infalli- 
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hIe Rule of Faith, that is, the Holy Scriptures interpreted 
by the Catholic Church, than to mine own private judg- 
n1Gnt or opinions, although I should unwittingly fall into 
an error, yet this cordial subn1Ïssion is an implicit retracta- 
tion thereof, and I alll confident will be so accepted by 
the Father of J\Iercies, both from me and all others who 
seriously and sincerely do seek after peace and truth. 
"Likewise Isubmitmyself to the Representative Church, 
that is, a free General Council, or so General as can be 
procured; and until then to the Church of England, 
wherein I was baptizet1, or to a National English Synod. 
To the determination of all which, and each of these 
respectively, according- to the distinct degree of their 
authority, I yield a conformity and compliance, or at 
the least and to the lowest of them, an acquiescence."- 
Works, p. 141. 


ORIElJ COLLEGE, 
The Feast of St. 1Jlatlhias, 1837. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


I PROPOSE llere in some introductory pages to consider, first, 
how far and with what argumentative force these Lectures, 
published just forty years since, bear upon the teaching in 
faith and nlorals of the Catholic Church, against which 
they were more or less directed; and next .what satisfactory 
answer can be given in explanation of the main charges in 
which they issue. As to incidental objections and matters 
of detail, they shall be dealt with in bracketed notes, ,in 
loco, at the foot of the page, as they occur. 



 1. 


lhavesaid that these Lectures are "lnore or less" directed 
against points in Catholic teaching, and that I should con- 
sider" how far," because it must be borne in lllind that the 
formal purpose of the Volume was, not an attack upon that 
teaching, but the establishment of a doctrine of its own, 
the Anglican Via ][edia. It only indirectly comes into 
collision with the theology of Rome. rrhat theology lay 
in the very threshold of the author's experiment; he canle 
across it, whether he would or DO, and, while he attackcù 
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it at considerable length in its details, he adopted its main 
principles and lTIany of its conclusions; and, as obliterating 
tbereby or ignoring the very rudiments of Protestantism, 
he acted far LYlOre as an assailant of the religion of the 
Reformation than of \vhat he called" Popery." 
" The immediate reason," he says in his Introduction, 
"for discussing the subject [of the Church] is this: Tn the 
present day such incidental notice of it, as Christian 
teachers are led to take in the course of their pastoral 
instructions, is sure to be charged with what is commonly 
called .- Popery:' and for this reason-that, Romanists 
having ever insisted upon it, and Protestants having 
neglected it, to speak of it at all, though it is mentioned in 
the Creed, is thought to savou!' of Ronlanism. Those then 
who feel its importance, and yet are not Romanists, are 
bound on several accounts to show why they are not 
Rornanists, and how they differ from them," 'l..nfr. p. 5. 
He continues: "This happens for another reason. After 
all, the main subject in discussion should be, not to refute 
error merely, but to establish truth. . . [Christians] have 
a denland on their teachers for the lneaning of the article 
of the Creed, which binds thenl to faith 'in the Holy 
Catholic Church.' . . . To do this effectually, we must 
proceed on the plan of attacking Romanisnl, as the most 
convenient method of exhibiting our own views about i
. 
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It has pre-occupied the ground, and we cannot erect our 
own structure without partly breaking down, partly using 
what we find upon it. And thus for a second reason the 
follo'wing Lectures} as far as their very form goes, are 
chiefly written against Ronlanism, though their main 
object is not controversy, but edification," pp. G, 7. 
Nay, still further, as a nlatter of duty, he made it a 
special point in the composition of his Volume to inflict 
upon his o,vn pe0ple the intellectu21 force, nay the truth of 
the Roman teaching, viewed as a whole, in spite of large 
and serious errors in detail, in or
er to open Protestant eyes 
to the ,veakness of Prote::;tant polenlics, and to perRuado 
Protestant divines to fall back and take up a safer position, 
giving up what they could not hope to retain} and 
maintaining by sound and clear argument "'hat they 
could not religiously surrender. Hence, large portions of 
these Lectures are expositions, nay, recommendations of 
principles and ùoctrines, recognized in the Catholic Church, 
and ill these portions, no,y that I take up the V olumo afrcsh 
as a Catholic, I have nothing or little to aIter. 


2. 


Such is good part of the first Lecture, which is on the 
subject of Tradition, and explains and professes Catholic 
tea
hing respecting it ,vith very fÉnv statC1nents which 
VOL. 1. a 
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rC()111re co)'r
ction or addition. The doctrine treated in 
the second J..Jecture is that of the cogency of .A.ncient 
Consent or of the testimony of Allticplity; and here ngain 
,vhat Catholics hold j
 accnr:1tely cxpoundetl and affil'lUec1, 
thuuo-h at the smnc t.ilne various instances arc n,ùùnceù to 
û 


sho,v that Catholics in practice contradict the principle 
w II ich they forll1ally profess. 
TLe third and fOilrth Lectnres are anti-catholiC' frulll 
beginning to end, and constitute the special portion of tho 
,r olunle which is antagonistic to the Roman Church. rrhese 
two Lectures are J11ainly occupied in tracing the supposed 
evils which come of tbe doctrine of Infallibility, though in 

t1ator Lecture the anthorseenls to consider that privilegoas 
having been intended 1y Divine Proyidence for His Church, 
and as actual1y enjoyetl by her for sonlO centuries. 
TLo fifth, on Pl'ivat
 J udglllel1t, is a delineation alia 
al'fenco of the TTia .il1(xUa, for which 011 the w holo it is litt Ie 
lllore than an apology, cO'1J.fessing it to Le, as a doct.rine, 
wanting in siulplicity, hard to nlaster, indetcI'l11inate in its 
provisions, and without a substantive E;xistence in any age 
or country. 
The sixth, which is on tbe abuse of Private J udgn1C'ut, 
nlight have been written by a Catholic, and so lllight the 
first part of the seventh, tin tLe argument passes on to 
an attack upon tho doctrines of Purgatory and l)apal 
Supremacy. 
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In the eighth, nintl1, and tenth, amid lnuch 'w1 1 ich a 
Cat bolie wOl1ltl cnllùPll1l1 fl-1Hl pl'o
est against, it is allowcc1 
that the Chlll'eh, whit.It tho 
\.P()
t1l'8 fOllllded, is " cver 
divinely guitled to teach the truth," is U indefcctible in 
her ,vitnes
 of the Cln'istiau faith," "ha!=1 a supcrnatn1'al 
gift " for the purpose of translnitting it, and is " unerring', 
infnJlible, in matters of saving fait h." 
rrhe three which follu,v, the éleventh, twelfth, :111l1 
tlIirteenth, on Scripture as tho Rule of Faith, are ill such 
,vise guarded and eXplained as virtually to admit, while 
denJing, the authority of Traùition, anù are for the rnost 
part in accordance, or reconcilable, with Catholic belief 
on the subject, in spite of SOIH8 llliscollception of OUI' 
teaching, anù of language which neods correction. 
The last Lecture, like the Introtluction, is a canl1iJ 
confession of the shortcomings and revel'ses of tho 
Anglican Establishu1ent, and only so far injurious to the 
Catholic Church fiS it is an attelnpt to shelter snch n1isfor- 
tunes, past or present, hehind those scauLlals, of which the 
Church herself has been fronl tin1e to tin1e the victiln. 
Thus at least one half of tho V ull1me, as I consider, is 
taken up with an advocacy, unexceptionable lllorc or léBs, of 
Catholic principles and doctrines; with this I can have no 
quarrel, and must turll to the other half, if I am to find 
n1atter fur it. Such Inattcl' no douLt thero is, and serious 


a 2 
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too; but, before proceeding to it, 1 have to distingnish 
between those statmuents or charges which can cIainl an 
answer, as being argulnentative, and those which cannot. 


,'} 
ù. 


I observe then that cOlltrov0rsial ,vriti ngs are for the 
1110st part Inac1e up of three main eIelllcnts, only one of which 
i
, strictly speaking, of a.u argll1l1entativo character, 
lueaning by argulnollt truths and facts, together with 
deductions fronl them. rl'Lis last is the logical clcrnent ; 
but there are other bvo instruluents in controversy seldonl 
dispensed with by those ,vho engage in it., and 1nore or less 
rhetorical} and which, though they may have a considerable 
111ace in these Lectu
'es, have llO clailll to a place ill thi
 
Preface. 
One of these two is the free use of hypothesis, as a sub.. 
stitute for direct evidence and hard reasoning, in support 
of propositions which have to be nlaintained; I nlean, a 
suggestion of views more or less probable or possible, and 
either consistent, or not inconsistent, or perhaps in actual 
concurrence, as ideas, 'with the facts of the case; and this, in 
order to reconcile difficulties and answer objections, to sup- 
plement what is obscure or deficient, to bring together into 
one separate Inattel'S which seem to be ,vithout a meaning, 
ancI to assign a law for tLetn, where nOlle was suspcctetl. 


f' 
, ' 
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Such hypothc
es are altogether legitilnatp, and often 
necessary; for representations nlay be true, which never- 
theless are not or cannot be proved; and probabilities, 
when accumulated, tell, and new openiJlg
 for thought and 
for discovery are sometimes the issue of what is in tbe first, 

flstance little more than a conjecture. Still such hypo- 
theses appeal to the imagination more than to the reasoning 
faculty; and, while by their plausibility, ingenuity, or 
brilliancy, they may gain fro1l1 tlle reader more synlpathy 
than is strictly their due, they do not admit, and on that 
account cannot demand, a logical refutation. Reason can- 
not be called on to demolish what reason has not even 
professed to establish. 
For instance, in ans,ver to the argument against tho 
Plurality of \V orIds, drawn from the fact that first presents 
itself to scientific observation on the question, viz. that the 
1\Ioon is but a cinder unsuitable to animal life, it has been 
objected, I believe, that, for what ,ve know, a rich soil, 
a profuse vegetation, and races of animals, sentient anc1 
intelJectual, n1ay be on the hemisphere, which we never 
see. This is an hypothesis for the occasion; and till 
arguments are adduced in its behalf, it cannot challonge a 
reply. So also, it is an hypothesis to suggest, ,vith a vic"r 
to reconcile the Scripture text about the creation of Adanl 
with recent scientific possibilities as to the origin and past 
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Juration of llHtll, that tho second chapter of Genesis and 
tho first relate to differl'nt creations, and that thel'e was a 
raco of Pre-Adall1Ïtes. 


4.. 


Such is an hypotllesis; u'nù, to COlne to the subject of 
these Lectures, such also is tho T
iCl Jlcdi(
, a possible roaù, 
lying between a Inolllltain and a 111oraS8, to be driven 
through fOrIl1iJable ob:;tacles: if it is to exist, by the 
boldncss aud skill of tùe engineers. It is pr
jectec1 and 
planned for a definite necessity, tùe necessity of the 
Anglican positioll, except for which it would Dever have 
beon iluagined; and, as n1any other projects and plans, it 
Illay be Inade to look very fair on paper. And this dressing 
up of an hypothesis being the scope of the Authol"
 
unùertaking here, it is not wonderful, that he should ue all 
through " qualis ab incepto ;" that he should be fertile in 
hypotheses in subservience tohis main theory, as expedients 
for succPsbive emC'rgenci(.s, that he Rhould ain1 at ,consis- 
tency in his statelllents rather than at proof founded on 
evidence, and in consequence that, for the n10st part, 
he cannot clailn to be fonnally refuted. 
And, illJeed, he starts with a profession which, unobjec- 
tionaole as it is in itself, prepares tho reaùer for tho 
unsubstantial character of the discussions which are to 
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folIo 'v. "\Vhat Christians especially need and. have a 
right to expeet," he says in the IntroJuction, " is a po:sitÍl;o 
ductrine on such subjects as come under notice. . . It is a 
poor answer merely to set about an attack upon Ron1anism. 
. . . . Erroneous or not, a vie,v it certainly does contain, 
and that religion, ,vhich attempts a vie,v, though ilnperfect 
or extren1e, ùoes more than those who L10 not atteIl1pt it at 
all." p. 6. I subscribe to this doctrine as reasonable and 
true; but, as to its bearing on tho Author's undertaking, 
two things were nccessary for the defence of the Anglican 
Church, tt broad, intellectual, intelligible theory, and tt 
lugical anJ historical foundation for that theory; and. ho 
,vas content to attempt the foriner, taking the latter for 
gran ted. 
Proof ,vas not the 11lain ohject of his book; as far as ho 
ainlcù at proof in behalf of Auglicanisn1, 1]0 insisted on 
its reasonableness and consistency: and this, though at the 
sanle time he ,vas accusing the theology of ROine of basing 
itself on consistency to tho neglect of truth. He avows that 
Christianity itself ùoes not in the first place depend on or 
require argument. lie thinks the vory pré
lC'hing of it suf- 
ficient to secure its victory. "'l\'uth," he says," has tho gift 
of overcorning tho human heart, whether by persuasion or 
compulsion j and, if ,vhat ,ve preach be truth, it must be 
natural" it must be popular, it willrnake itself popular." 
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p. 15. 11ere again I go with him: I readily graut in 
particular that there is much truth in Anglican teaching, 
and that, so far, it does and win, while it lasts, powerfully 
affect the multitude of men, to ,yhorn it comes; but I 
cannot allo,v to the Church of England itscif what is 
true of much of its teaching and many of its teachers, for 
that teaching and those teachers, who are so effective, 
know nothing of the TTia JIpdia. 
However, this innate persuasiveness, as he considered it, 
of the TTia ][edia, was in truth t1le writer's chief stay in the 
controversy. He did not set much by patristical litera- 
ture or by history. He frankly allows that his theory 
had never been realized, and that for 1800 years the true 
Gospel, as regards his special aspect of it, had never been 
preached to the world. "The doctrines in question," he 
says, in the nlouth of an objector, " are in one sense as 
entirely new, as Christianity was when first preached. 
Protestantism and Popery are real religions. . . they 
lUlve furnished the mould in \vhich nations have been cast; 
but the Via ]Ieaia, viewed as an integral system, has 
scarcely had existence, except on paper." He adds, " It 
cannot be denied there is force in these representations, 
tllough I would not adopt then1 to their full extent," 
pp. ] G, 17. 
,As to the ante-Nicone period, lnade so much of by Angli- 
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call divines, 11e lin11ts himself to the task of ascertaining 
c. what is the nearest approæinutfion to that pritnitive truth 
which Ignatius and Po]ycal'p enjoyed, find which the 19th 
c'!utury has vÏ1tuaUy lost?" p. 7. It was almost enough 
for him that the Fathers did not contradict h1m, and that 
he was not obliged absolutely to part company with thelll ; 
for, as matters stood, he felt the Anglican hypothesis could 
shoot up and thrive in the gaps between the trees which 
"'ere the pride of the Eden of pJ
imitlve truth, neither 
choking nor choked by their foliage. And he boped to 
Le able to retain Origen and Cyprian, though he held by 
Laud. 


5. 


So 111uch in the Introduction; find the Lectures which 
fol1ow are in keeping ,vith it. Take, for instance, the 
fifth, on Private Judgment, it is scarcely more than a 
gratuitous hypothesis from beginning to end, supported 
neither by Scripture, nor Antiquity,-and an intricate 
hypothesis, as the Author confesses. " It cannot easily be 
mastered," he says, "first, because itisof acomplex nature, 
involving a combination of principles, and depending 
on multiplied conditions; llext, because it partakes of that 
illdeterlninatcness, ,vhich is to a certain extent the. 
characteristic of English theology; lastly, because it JJas 
never been realized," p. 120. Accordingly he" ttttcmpts 
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to descri
e it, first in theory, and then a8 if reduced to 
practice." To prove it from the Fathers" or froln the 
nature of the case, docs not enter into the scope of his 
undertaking. \Vhen he htts finished his sketch of it, he 
assures the reader that (( he ?"eall!J does beliel'e," p. 143, 
tLttt in point of "prilüitive silnplicity, rtttional freedom, 
truth and certainty," his rule of determining revealed 
doctrine is bettor than the Roman. 
And so, when he COlnes to the question of the indefectibi- 
lity of the Church, though he argues, and plausibly, fronl 
the parallel of the Jewish dispensation, that gifts nlay havo 
heen intended fur an elect people, and even pronlÍsel1 
them, of which they came short in the event, yet he is far 
more bent on distinguishing bebveen the Roman and the 
Anglican teaching on the subject nnder roview, than on 
proving the Anglicttn to be true. lIe says, " I have 
aid 
enough by way of distinguishing between our own and 
the ROm3,ll theology, ttnd of showing that neither our 
concessions are reluctantly made, nor our differences subtle 
and nugatory, as is objected by opponents," p. 211. Ànd 
further on : (( rrhese distinctions are surely portions of a, 
real vic,v, which, while it relieves the ruÍnd uf those 1u1'- 
dens anù perlJlüxitics which are the portion of tho 111cre 
Protestant, is essentially distinct frollll"tomanism," p. 213. 
rro dra\v out these di
tinctiolls, indecll J was his primary 
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reason for ,vriting about tbe Ron1an Church at all, as he 
stated in a passage already quoted. 


6. 


2. So much on one of the non-logical aspects, under 
,vhi
h these Lectures may in their controversial character be 
regarded. 1'}le otber, though often presented to us in such 
works, is not so hlaIlloless. It is the coarse rhetoric of hard 
narnes and sweeping ilnputations in advance of proof, proof 
notonly not adduced, but not even promised. Incontroversy 
one htts no right to complain of strong conclusions, Lut to 
assume them on starting is the act of a pleader or advocate, 
not of a theologian. I will not indeed say that this arm in 
polemical attack is altogether inadmissible, but at least it is 
not logical, and Jnay ,,'ithout scruple be ignored and passed 
over by a re
pondent. It is at times, and in a mca
uro 
pardonable, when itstands for a token or symbol of earnest- 
ness in an assailant, and of confidence in the goodness of 
his cause. From the freshness and originality of thought 
,vhich gives life to such rhetoric,-or frorn the authority of 
the Rpeaker or ,vriter which gives it ,veight,-or fr0111 the 
congeniality of strong words in the matter in dispute ,vith 
tho sentiments of the audience or hearer,-or from their 
terseness and keenness as dicta, appeals, denunciations, 
aefiances,-or again as the vehicle of humorous images, 
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satirical nick-nalnes, epigean1matic hits,-or as watch- 
,vords in a great conflict-they may be serviceable, nay, 
indispensabJe, in exciting attention and interest, in en- 
couraging the \vavering or timid: and in diffusing Eght 
over subjects obscure or abstruse; but after aU, or for 
the most part, their proper place is public meetings or the 
Courts of La\v, and, \vhen disjoined from argument, they are 
as un,vortby of ecclesiastics as they are easy and seductive. 


7. 


I ,vish these Lectures did not furnish instances of 
this reprehensible polen1ic. There ,vas a great deal of 
caning of names aU through them, (I do not mean as 
regards individuals but as against" Romanism,") of which 
the Author has cause to be ashamed. That very word 
"Romanism," together ,vith cc Romanist" and" Romish," 
is an instance, though not the worst. It is not the worst, 
first from the great need there is of some word to take its 
place in the case of an Anglican controversialist, 'who 
could not consistently \vith his own pretensions use the 
right words Catholic and Catholicity. And again the 
offensive word had a specific and definite meaning, conve- 
nient in polemical writings, even if elsewhere improper. It 
,vas not used in this V olumo sin1ply for Catholics and tl1eir 
religion; but for that particular aspect, which both their 
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faith and they themselves bore, ,vhen they identified 
themselves with the See of Rome and its characteristic 
clainls and teuet3. 1 The more a ,vriter revered that 
wonderful See and follo,ved its teaching- (and, several 
years before these Lectures appeareù, their Author had 
spoken of U the high gifts and strong claims of tlle Church 
of Ronle on our aanliration, reverence, love, and gratitude/' 
and bad askeJ ho,v we could" refrain f1'0111 rncIting into 
tenderness and rushing into cOllllllunion with it," but for 
its errors) ,-the nlore he haLl these feelings towards it, the 
more he needed a word 'which would distinguish ,vhat lle 
accepted from what scandalized hiu1. One of the charactcr- 
istics of this Volume, of which I shall have to say nlueh 
prescl1tIy,is the recurring contrast insisted on in it betweon 
the theological side of ROll1an teaching and its political 
and popular side; and it waS the latter which the L
uthor 
had chiefly in n1Ílld when be 
poke of Ronlanists and 
ROlnanism. However, Catholics fee] that appellation to 
be a nick-nau1e, whatever lllay be said in its defence; and 
it does not become those who are so sensitive at being 
called Protestants (though I../aud took the title to himself 


1 H Viewed as un active and political power, as a ruling, grasping, amLi. 
Hons principle, in a word, as what is expressively called Popery," &c" inf", 
p. 83. " This s)'stcm I have called, in what I have written, Romanism. (,r 
Popery, and by Romauists or Pupists I menu all its members so far as t1H'Y 
fire under tùe 1)0\\'c1' of these l)rillciplcs," in]}'. vol. 2, Lettt.'r to ni
h()p of 
OxforJ. 
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on the scaffoJd), to inflict on us an ftlnbiguou3 designation 
"rhich ,,'e refuse to accept. 


8. 


Worse than tho use of this ,yorù are tho vague charges, 
anù ranJon1 reproaches, aud scornful epithets indulged in 
by tho Author, keenly alive as he 'was to the vulgarity of 
the Exeter IIall eloquence of the day. 'rhus we are t.old 
of "the bold speculativeness of Romanism," (( the bold 
exactness of Romanism," "the presumptuous dogmatisn1 
of Rome," C( the reckless conduct of Ron1e," and of " that 
venturesome Church." vVe are told that, (( R0111e would 
classify and nun1ber all things and settle every question ;" 
th:1t this is its" pernicious," its" 111ischievous peculiarity;" 
that ROITIan Divines are (( ever intruding into things not 
seen as yet ;" that they (( venture to touch the ark," antI 
" give an opening to pride and self-confidence ;" that cc in 
l
omanism there,vouldseem to belittle room for unconscious 
devotion ;" that it is especially "characteristic of Roman- 
ism to indulge the carnal tastes of the multitude ;" that, 
it is (( shallo,v as a philosophy, and dangerous to the Chris- 
tian Rpirit;" that" if earth is the standard and heaven 
the instrument, Rome is n10st happy in her religious 
system;" that she is "bent 011 proselytizing, organizing 
and ruling, as the end of lire;" that her doctrine of infalli... 
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bility is (( an effort, presulllptuouS and ull\varral1ted, a
 
\Yf'l1 as fonnòcd in ('reor, to steI11 tùe t.itle of unhelief;" 
t11flt (( nOlluìni
nl llHlkes the Church the instrunlent of a 
double uSlIl'patiou," and as to l
olnall Divillf's) "as in tilc 
building of ßa bel, G'od has confounded their langung'p." 
Bou)ctimes the offence is greater still, because the Author 
goes out of his way to ailll a side-l?lo\y at Rome, or, again, 
by sonle viulent ,yords against her to cover S0111e quasi- 
Catholic statell1ent, \vhich ,vas likely to be unpalatable tu 
his readers: thus, after saying that the treatment by 
Petavius of the early Fathers is parricide, \vhich he had a 
right to say, if he so felt, he will not adnlÏt that it 'was 
an extreme case \vithout the ungracious circumlocutioll, 
" ROllle even, steeled as she is against the kindlier feelings, 
,vhen her interests require, has 1110re of tender-Illercy left 
than to bear this often." And elsewhere, after saying 
that" the Romanists have no difficulty in answering" a 
particular "question," he gratuitollsly addR, (( unscrupu- 
lousness cOlnn1only makes a clear way." 
rrhe most serious of these passages IS that at the 
conlmencenlent of the third Lecturo, in \vhich derangement 
or a worse calaIl1ity is attributed to the Roman Church. 
This pnssage I included in the list of Retractations which 
I published several years before I became a Catholic, and
 
as it will be printed at the end of the second of theso 
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V olun)es which I anI eùiting, I have omitted a portion of 
it in its proper place; und, together with it, other phrase3 
and sentences which occur here and there; that is, such as 
were not necessary for the logical continuity, or the ex- 
plicitness or the force of the context in which they occnr. 


D. 


3. Putting aside, then, what I have called the rhetorical 
elements of the Lectures under revie\v, I con1e no\v in the 
third place to that portion of thenl which may be consiJereJ 
argumentative. This is rnaillly to be found in the Second, 
Third, and Fourth, ,vhich severally survey the Church of 
Rome in her patristical, moral, and political aspects. And 
I shall have no difficulty in adlnitting on the 'whole the 
definite facts and stateme ts which are there made the 
ground of charges against Catholic teaching. Those 
alleged facts and statements were the result of a careful and 
not unfl'iendly study of Bellarlnine's great work, and are in 
substal1cè accurate. Of the charges themselves, however, 
I cannot speak so favourably; they are for the nlost part 
made at second hand; but, since the Author took uponhin1s
lf 
the responsibility, they ought to have been the issue of his 
own independent judgment, not the opinions of Laud, 'ray- 
lor, or Leslie. They are portions for the most part of that 
Via Media teachiJlg, ,vhich is characteristic of the diviucs 
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of tho Anglican School. He admitted far too easily what 
those divines said about the early Fathers, and what they 
said about Rome, the chief work he took upon himself being 
that of systematizing what they had variously put forth. 
This indeed he professes to be l1Ïs special aim in the In- 
troduction to these Lectures. " It is proposed," he saJs, 
"to offer helps towards tho fornla.tion ot a recognized 
Anglican theology in ono of its department,s. The most 
vigorous, the clearest, the 1110St fertile nlÏnds have been 
employed in the service of our Church, TIlinds too as 
reverential and holy, an
1 as fuHy irnbued with Ancient 
Truth, and as \vell versed in the writings of the Fathers, 
as they ,vere intellectually gifted. One thing is still 
wanting: we have a vast inheritance, but no inventory 
of our treaSlíres. An is given us in profusion; it renutÏns 
for us to catalogue, sort, distribute, select, harnlonizc, and 
cOtllplete," p. 24 and so on. 
In the years which followed tho puLIication of this 
Volume, in proportion as he read the Fathers more care- 
fulJy, and used his own eyes in determining the faith and 
worship of their tillles, his confidence in the Anglican 
divines ,vas more and more shaken, and at last it went 
altogether. And, according as this chRnge of Inind came 
over bim, be felt of course disturbance at that strong lan- 
guage he had used against the. Roman teaching, on which 
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I have LLllill1aÙverteù above, aud ,vhich, though ho had 
used it ,vith a full belief that it ,vas merited and ,vas 
necessary for the Anglican arglunent, had never been 
quite according to his taste. At length he published a 
Retractation of the (
hief passages ,vhich ,vere coloured 
,vith it. And he felt no thanks at a11 to the ''''Titers ill 
"rhOITI he had so rashly confide<1. In the ,yords of the 
,Apologia pro Vitil Suá- 
" Not only did I think such language necessary for n1Y 
Cllurch's religious positi0n, but I recollected that all the 
great .L
nglican divines had thought so before me. fJlhey 
bad thought so, and they had acted accordingly. . . . 'Ve 
aU kllO'V the story of the convict, ,vho on the scaffold 
bit off his nlothel"s ear. . . . I was in a humour certainly 
to Lite off their ears. . . . I thought they hall takolllllo in. 
I had reaù the ]\tthers ,vith their eyoB, I Lad sonIetÍlnes 
tru
tod their quotations or their reasonings. . . . I had 
thought mysolf safe, while I had their warrant for what 
I said. I had exercised more faith than criticism in tho 
matter. This did not Ílnply any broad n1Ísstatements on 
my part, arising fron1 reliance on their authority, but it 
ÏInplied carelessness in lllatters of detail, and this of course 
,vas a fa ul t. )) 


10. 


IloWOVCl": in thus 
poakillg of tho polen1Ìcal statements 
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,vhich I ,rashly ulade lilY own, I do not mean that nothing 
at once plausible and inlportant has been brought by tho 
Auglican writers against the doctrine, worship, organiza- 
tion, government, and historical action of the Catholic 
Church. They have in fact Inado several broad charges, 
which cannot bo shuffled away, but demand a formal and 
careful ans\ver. SOine of these charges were reproduced 
in these Lectures, two of them of special inlportance. Of 
these, one I have considered in a fornler publication, and 
the other shall be the subject of the pages which follow. 
I address myself to this latter objection in particular, 
because I have made it on many occasions and in many 
,vays. I am not undertaking hpre to defend the Catholic 
Church against all assailants whatever, but against one, 
that is, myself. I say thi
 le
t readers should consider I 
have done nothing unless I refute such allegations as 
these-that R.ome dwarfs the intellect, narrows the mind, 
hardens the heart, fosters superstition, and encourages a 
blood-thirsty, crafty, and bigotted temper,-these are 
charges which this V olunle does not contain. 


b 2 
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I am not here addressing those ,vho uuhappily find 
themselves unable to profess Christianity. I shaH assunlC 
a great nunlber of principles and facts, which they will 
deny; as they on their part often cause me to ,vonder and 
grieve, by the strange assumptions they themselves make 
without hesitation or remorse. But there are those, not a 
few, who would be Catholics, if their conscience would let 
them; for they see in the Catholic Religion a great sub- 
stance and earnest of truth; a depth, strength, coherence, 
elasticity, and life, a nobleness and grandeur, a power of 
sympathy and resource in view of the various ailments of 
the soul, and a suitableness to all classes and circumstances 
of mankind; a glorious history, and a promise of perpe- 
tual youthfulness; and they already accept \vithout scruple 
or rather joyful1y feed upon its solemn mysteries, ,vhich are 
a trial to others; but they cannot, as a matter of duty, enter 
its fold on account of certain great difficulties which block 
their way, and throw them back, when they would enlbrace 
that faith which looks so like what it professes to be. 
To these I would address myself, as fur as my discussion 
on a very large subject extends; and, even if I do not suc- 
ceed \vith them, at least I shall be eXplaining, as I have 
long ,vished to do, ho\v I lllyseH get over difficulties which 
I formerly felt as ,veIl as they, and which nlade lue for 
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Jnany years cry out bitterly, " Union with Rome is impos- 
sible." J\Iost proba11y I shall be able to do little more. 
It is so ordered on high that in our da.y I101y Church should 
present just that aspect to my countrymen ,vhich is most 
consonant ,vith their ingrained prejudices against her, 
nlost unpromising for their conversion; and \vhat can one 
"
riter do to counteract this misfortune? But enough of 
this; whatever comes of it, I must be content to have 
done what I feel it an obligation to do. 


2. 


Two broad charges are brought against the Catholic 
Religion in these Lectures, and in SOlne of the Tracts and 
other Papers that follow. One is the contrast which 
IHodern Catholicism is said to present with the religion of 
the Primitive Church, in teaching, conduct, worship, and 
polity, and this difficulty I have employed my
elf in dis- 
cussing and eXplaining at great length in my Essay on 
Development of Doctrine, published in 1845. 
The other, which is equally obvious and equally serious, 
IS the difference which at first sight presents itself between 
its formal teaching and its popular and political manifesta- 
tions j for instance, between the teaching of the Breviary 
aud of the Roman Catechism on the one hand, and the 
spirit and tone of various manuals of Prayer and l\Ieditation 
and of the Sermons or Addresses of ecclesiastics in high 
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position on the other. This alleged discordance':' have nn- 
,,,here treated fron1 a Catholic point of view; yet it certainly 
has a c1ain1 to be cXplained; and, as Ilu1ve said, at least I 
can sho,v how I explain it to rnysclf, even though othPT'R 
rl\fl1
o to i ak(' ]11 y explanat.ion. 


3. 
l\Iy an
wer shall be this :-that froll1 the nature of the 
case, such an apparent contrariety between ,vord anù deed, 
the abstract and the concrete, could not but take place, 
supposing the Church to be gifted \vith those various pre- 
rogatives, and charged ,vith tbose independent and con- 
flicting duties, 'which Anglica.ns, as ,veIl as ourselvcs, 
recognize as belonging to her. Her organization cannot be 
otherwise than complex, considering the many functions 
which she has to fulfil, the Inany aims to keep in vie\v, the 
111fil1Y interests to secure,-functiolls-, ain1s, and interests, 
ydlich in their union and divergence ren1ind us of the 
prophet's vision of the CherubiIn, in \vhom C( the wings of 
one ,vere joined to the wings of another," yet" they tnrnca 
not, ,vhEl1 they went, but everyone ,vent straight forward." 
Or, to speak without figure, ,ve know in n1atters of this 
world, ho,v difficult it is for 011e and tho sanle 111f1n to 
Fìat.isfy indepcndent duties and incol1nnensurablc rclatiüllFì; 
to act at once as a parent and a, juJgP, as a soldier and a 
111inister of religion, as a philosopLcr and a stateslnan, as 
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a courti0r or a l)olitician and a. Catholic; the rules of con- 
duct in these various positions being so distinct, and 111(' 
obligation:;; so contrary. Prudent InCH keep clcnr, if the)" 
can, of sllch pCl'plC'xities; but as to tho Church, gifted 
as she is ,vith grace up to the 111CaSUrc of her responsibi- 
lities, if she has on her an arduou
 ,york, it is sufficient to 
refer to our Lord's \Voras, (( \Vhat is ill1possible \vith tUell, 
is possible with God," ill order to be cC'rtain (in spite of 
appearances) of her historical nprightl10sB ana con
istcllCY. 
At the same ti1l1e it lnay undeniably have happened before 
now that her rulers and authorities, as men, on cert.ain 
occasions have conIÐ short of what was required of then], 
and have given occasion to criticism, just or unjust, on 
account of the special antagonisllls or compromises by 
nlcans of ,vhich her nInny-sided mission under their 
guidance has been carried out. 


4. 


'Vith this introduction I re1l1ark as follows :- 'Vhcl1 
onr Lord ,vent np on high, He left His representative be- 
llindllinl. rrhis was Holy Church, His 111ystical Body and 
Bride, a Divine Institution, ana the slu'ine and organ of 
the Paracletc, 'who speaks through her till the cnd conles. 
Rhe, to use an .L\.nglican poet's ,vords, is "IIis very self 
below," as far as nlen on earth are equal to the discharge 
and fulfilnlent of high offices, which prinlnrily and 
supremely are IIis. 
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1'hese offices, which specially belong to IIim as Medi- 
ator, are conlmon]y considered to be three; He is Prophet, 
Priest, and King; and after His pattern, and in human 
measure, Holy Church has a triple office too; not the Pro- 
phetical alone and in isolation, as these Lectures virtually 
teach, butthree offices, which are indivisible, though diverse, 
viz. teaching, rule, and sacred nlinistry. This then is the 
point on which I shan no,v insist, the very title of the Lec- 
tures I am to criticize suggestiug to l11e how best to 
criticize them. 
I will but say in passing, that I nlust not in this argu- 
IJJent be supposed to forget that the Pope, as the Vicar of 
Christ, inherits these offices and acts for the Church in 
theln. This is another matter; I am speaking here of the 
Body of Christ, and the sovereign Pontiff ,vould not be the 
visible head of that Body, did he not first belong to it. 
lIe is not himself the Body of Christ, but the chief part 
of the Body; I shall have quite opportunities enough in 
what is to COlne to sho\v that I duly bear him in luind. 
Christianity, then, is at once a philosophy, a political 
power, and a religious rite: as a religion, it is IToly; as a 
philosophy, it is Apostolic; as a political po"'cr, it is im- 
perial, that is, One and Catholic. As a religion, its special 
centre ùf action is pastor and flock; as a philosophy, tho 
Schools; as a rule, the Papacy and its Curia. 
rrhough it has exercised these three functions In su h- 
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stanco from the first, they were developed in their fun 
proportions one after another, in a succession of centuries; 
first, in the pritnitive time it was recognized as a ,vorship, 
springing up and spreading in the lower ranks of society, 
and among the ignorant and dependent, and making its 
po,ver felt by the heroism of its 
lartyrs and confessors. 
Then it seized upon the intellectual and cultivated class, 
and created a theology and schools of learning. Lastly it 
seated itself, as an ecclesiastical polity, an10ng princes, 
and chose Rome for its centre. 
Truth is the guiding principle of theology and theo- 
logical inquiries; devotion and edification, of worship; 
and of government, expedience. The instrument of 
theology is reasoning; of worship, our emotional nature; 
of rule, command and coercion. Further" in n1an as he 
is, reasoning tends to rationalisln; devotion to superstition 
and enthusiasm; and power to ambition and tyranny. 
Arduous as are the duties involved in these three offices, 
to discharge one by one, much more arduous are they 
to administer, ,vhen taken in combination. Each of the 
three has its separate scope and direction; each has its own 
interests to prornote and further; each has to find 1'00111 
for the clain1s of the other t\VO; and each will find its 
own line of action influenced and modified by the others, 
nay, sometimes in a particular case the necessity of the 
others converted iuto a rule of duty for itself. 
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" vVho," in St. Paul's ,voras, (( is sufficient for theso 
things? " 1Vho, even with divine aiù, shaH successfully 
adnlinister ofiìces so indepenùellt of each other, so diver- 
gent, and so conflicting? What line of conduct, except 
on the long, the very long run, is at once edifying, expp.- 
client, and true? Is it not plain, that, if one determinate 
course is to be taken by the Church, acting at once in all 
tbree capacities, so opposed to each other in their idea, 
that course must, as I have said, be deflected froln the line 
which would be traced out by anyone of them, if viewed 
by itself, or else the requirements of one or two sacrificed 
to the interests of the third? 'iVhat, for instance, is to 
be done in a case when to enforce a theological point, as 
the Schools determine it, would make a particular popula- 
tion less religious, not more so, or cause riots or risings? 
Or 'v hen to defend a champion of ecclesiastical liberty in 
one country would encourage an Anti-Pope, or hazard a 
general persecution, in another? or when either a schisln 
is to be encountered or an opportune truth left undefined? 
All this was foreseen certainly by the Divine l\lind, 
,vhcn 110 comn1Ítted to Iris Church so complex a n1ission ; 
and, by promising her infallibility in her formal teaching, 
He indirectly protected her from serious error in ,vorship 
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ana political action also. This aid, however, great as it is, 
does not seCUl'e her from all dangers as regards the pro- 
ble1n ,vhich she has to solve; nothing but the gift ot 
impeccability granted to her authorities "TonId secure thcnl 
fl'0111 all lia hility to ll1i::;take in their conëJuct, policy, 
worJs anù decisions, in her legislative and her exec.utive, 
in ecclesiastical and disciplinarian details; and such a gift 
they have not received. In consequence, ho,vever well 
she lllay perform her duties on the ,vhole, it ,vill ahvays be 
easy for her enen1Îes to lllake a case against her, ,yell 
founded or not, from the action or interaction, or the 
chronic collisions or contrast,
, or the temporary suspense 
or Jelay, of her adn1Ïnistration, in her three several depart- 
Inents of dnty,-her governnlent, her devotions, and her 
schools,-fronl the conduct of her rulers, her divines, her 
pastors, or her people. 
It is this diff.culty lying In the nature of the case, 
'v hich f:upplies the sb1l)le of those energetic charges anù 
viviù pictures of the inconsistency, double-dealing, and 
dc'ceit of the Church of Rome, as found in Protestant 
vrl'itings, and in particular in the IJectnres and other pub- 
]icatlon
 here llYlll10rliately under consideration. 


G. 


For instance, the Author says in Lecture Ill.: "There 
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are two elements in operation within the }lomall system. 
As far as it is Catholic and scriptural, it appeals to the 
Fathers j as far as it i
 a corruption, it fillds it necessary 
to supersede them. Viewed in its fOl
mal principles and 
authoritative statell1ents, it professes to be the chanlpioll 
of past tillles; viewed as an active and political po,ver, as 
a ruling, grasping, anl bitious principle, in a ,vord, as what 
is expressively called Popery, it exalts the ,vill and 
pleasure of the existing Church above all authority, 
,vhether of Scripture or Antiquity, interpreting the one 
and disposing of the other by its absolute and arbitrary 
decree. " 



ehat is, the Rcgal function of the Church, as repre- 
sented by the Pope, seeUlS to be trampling on the 
theological, as represented by Scripture and Antiquity. 
Again, in Lecture i.: "l\lembers of our Church, in 
controversy with Ronle, contend that it must be judged, 
not by the formal decrees of the Council of Trent, but by 
its practical working and ex
sting state in the countries 
which profess it. ROlnanists would fain confine us in 
controversy to a consideration of the bare and acknow- 
ledged principles of their Church; ,ve consider it to be an 
unfair restriction; why? because we conceive that Roman- 
isnl is far llJore faulty in its details than in its formal 
pl
inciples." 
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That is, the Church, as a political and popular po,ver, iq 
answerable in her past and presen t history for innumerable 
acts ,vlâch go far beyond any theological definitions in the 
Councjl of Trent. 
Again in Tract 71 :-" They clain1 to be judged by 
their formal documents, especially by the decrees of tho 
Council of Trent j but} though the acts of individuals are 
not the acts of the Church, yet they may be the results, 
and therefore illustrations of its principles. 'Ve cannot . 
consent then to confine ourselves to the text of the 
Tridentine Decrees apart from the teaching of their doctors 
and the practice of the Church. It is not unnatural to 
take their general opinions and conduct in elucidation of 
their synodal decrees." 
That is, the current history and ordinary ways of 
Catholicity, as sanctioned by its rulers and instanced 
individually in its people, scandalous as they are, lllust 
be after al1 the logical result of the innocent-looking 
Tridentine decrees. 
And to Dr. J elf: "The doctrine of the schools is at 
present, on the ,vhole, the established creed of the Roman 
Churc11, and this I call Popery, and against this I think 
the Thirty Nine Articles speak. I think they speak, not of 
certain accidental practices, but of a boay and substance 
of divinity, and that traditionary,-of an existing, ru1ing 
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spirit and vie\v in the Church, which, ,vhereas it IS a 
corruption and perversion of the truth) is also a very 
active and energetic principle, and, whatever holier 
manifestations there n1ay be in the same Church, 
manifests itself in ambition, insincerity, craft, cruelty, and 
all such other grave evils as are connected with these. 

"1urther, I believe that the Decrees of '11 ren t, though 
not necessarily in themselves tending to the corruptions 
,vhich we see, will ever tend to foster and produce them; 
that is, ,vhile these decrees remain unexplained in any 
truer and more Catholic ,vay." 
'rhat is, there may indeed be holiness in the religious 
aspect of the Church, and soundness in her theological, 
but stiB there is in her the arnbition, craft, and cruelty of 
a political power. 


7. 


I am to apply then the doctrine oÏ the triple office of 
the Church in explanation of this phenomenon, 'which gives 
so much offence to Protestants; and I begin by admitt.ing 
the general truth of the facts alleged against us ;-at the 
same time in the passages just quoted there is one mIS- 
conception of fact ,vhich needs to be corrected before I 
proceed. The Author of them ascribes the corruptions and 
other scandals, which he laments in the action of the 
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Church, to the Schools; but a.nlbition, craft, cruelty, and 
superstition are not commonly the characteristic of 
theologians, and the natural and proper function of the 
Schools lies and has lain in forming those abstract decrees 
which the Author considers to be the least blamable portion 
of Roman teaching. N or, again, is it even accurate to say, 
as he does, that those so-called corruptions are at least tho 
result and development of those abstract decrees: on tho 
contrary, they bear on their face the Inarks of having a 
popular or a political origin, and in fact theology, so far 
from encouraging them, has restrained and corrected such 
extravagances as have been committed, through human 
infirn1ity, in the exercise of the regal and sacerdotal 
powers; nor is religion ever in greater danger than when, 
in consequence of national ür international troubles, tho 
Schools of theology have been broken up and ceased to be. 
And this win serve as a proposition 'with which to begin. 
I 
ay, then, rrheology is the fundamental and regulating 
principle of the \vhole Church system. It is conl- 
nlensurate with Revelation, and Revelation is the initia 
and essential idea of Christianity. It is the subject-matter, 
the formal cause, the expression, of the Prophetical Office, 
and, as being such) has created both the Regal Office and 
the Sacerdotal. And it has ill a certain sense a po\ver of 
jurisdiction over those offices, as being its own creations, 
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theologians being ever in request and in employment In 
keeping ,vithin bounds both the political and popular 
elements in the Church's cODstitution,-elements which are 
far more congenial than itself to the human mind, are far 
more liable to excess anù corruption, and are ever 
struggling to liberate them
elves from those restraints 
,,,hich are in truth necessary for their well-being. On the 
one hand Popes, such as Liberius, Vigilius, Boniface VII!., 
and Sixtus \T., uuder secn lar inducement,; of the moment, 
seem from time to time to have been wishing, though un- 
successfully, to venture beyonù the lines of theology; anù 
OIl the other hand, private men of an intemperate devotion 
are from time to time fornling associations, or preùictiug 
events, or ilnagining 111iracles, so unadvisedly as to call 
for the interference of the Index or Holy Office. It is not 
long since the present Pope in his exercise of the Pro- 
phetical Office, .warned the faithful against putting trust 
in certain idle prophecies ,vhich ,vere in circulation, dis- 
allow'ed a profession of miraclcç;, and forbad some ne\v and 
extravagant titles ,vhich had been given to the Blessed 
VIrgin. 


8. 


Yet Uleology cannot ahvays have its own \vay; it is too 
Jlarù, too intcHectual, too exact, tu be always equitable, or 
to be always compassionate; and it sometimes has a conflict 
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or overthrow, or has to consent to a truce or a comprolpise, 
in consequence of the rival force of religious sentiment or 
ecclesiastical interests; and that, sometiu1es in great 
lnatters, sometimes in unimportant. 
As a familiar illustration of the contrast with each other 
,,
hich the theological and the religious elen1ents present in 
their bearing towards the saIlle subject, I anl led to notice 
some words of a Pl'otestant ,vriter incidentally quoted 
infr. p. 66. 
eheology lays do,vn the undeniable truth (as 
deriveù froin such passages as " God is not 1lujust to forget 
your ,vork," &c. Heb. vi. 10,) that our good works havo 
merit and are a ground of confidence for u
 in God's judg- 
111eut of us. This dogn1a shocks good Protestants, who 
think that, in the case of an individual Catholic, it is the 
mark of a self-righteous spirit, and incompatible with his 
renunciation of his own desert and w'ith a reconrse to 
God's mercy. But they confuse an intellectual view with 
a personal sentiment. Now it is well kno,vn that Bellarmine 
has written on Justification, and of course in his treatise 
he insists, as a theologian must, on the doctrine of merit; 
but it also happens he is led on, as if he was praying or 
preaching or giving absolution, to drop some few words, 
beyond the limits of his science, about his own or his 
brethren's unworthiness and need of pardon and grace. 

'hat is, he has happened to let his devout nature betray 


YOLo I. 


c 
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itself between the joints of his theological harness. lIe 
says, " On account of the uncertainty of our o\vn righteous- 
ness and the danger of vain-glory, 'l.t is safest to place our 
whole trust in the lwle mercy and goodness of God." 
,V hat BeUarmine says every theologian in ]J1"oprilÎ pm"soná 
\vill sa.y; llcverthelcss the doctrine of nlerit is a great 
truth. Ho\vever, 1\11'. Bickersteth thinks his confeRsion 
,vonderful, and, as a charitable Inan, rejoices in it. He 
looks on him as tt a brand from the burning." "I cannot 
read," he says, "the pions practical \vorks of Bellarmine, 
hilnself the great defender of Popery, and kno\v that he 
said ' Upon account of the uncertainty of life it is most 
safe to rely on Christ alone,' 'without hoping that be \vas 
1ed before his death to renounce all confidence in anything 
but God's testirnony concerning Iris Son, and so beCttll1e 
a chilù of our heavenly Father, and an heir of our 
Saviour's kingdoln." 
Again, I bave already referred to the dilemma which 
has occurred before no\v in the history of the Church, 
\vhen a cl
oice had to be made between leaving a point of 
faith at a certain moment undefined, and indirectly open- 
ing the way to some extended and permanent schism. 
Hei'e her Prophetical function is impeded for a \vhile in its 
action, perhaps seriously, by the reillonstrances of charity 
and of the spirit of peace. 
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In another familiar instance ,vhich may be given, the 
popular and scholastic elements in the Church seem to 
change parts, and thi
ology to .be kind and sympathetic 
and religion severe. I mean, 'v here as the whole School 
,vith one voice speaks of freedom of conscience 
s a 
personal prerogative of each individual, on the other hand 
the vow of obedience Inay sometin1es in particular cases be 
enforced by Religious Superiors in some lesser matter to 
the conceivable injury of such sacred freedom of thought. 
Another instance of collision in a small matter is beforo 
us just at this time, the theological and religious element 
of the Church being in antagonism ,vith the political. 
Humanity, a sense of morality, hatred of a special mis- 
belief, views of Scripture prophecy, a feeling of brother- 
hood with Russians, Greeks, and Bulgarians, though 
schismatics, have determined some of us against the 
Turkish cause; and a dread lest Russia, if successful, should 
prove a worse eneu1Y to the Church than Turks can be, 
deteru1ines others of us in favour of it. 


D. 


But I will come to illustrations which involve more 
difficult questions. Truth is the principle on which all 
intellectual, and therefore all theological inquiries proceed, 
and is the motive power which gives them effect; but the 
c 2 
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principle of popular edification, quickened by a keen sensi- 
tiveness of the chance of scandals, is as powerful as Truth, 
when the province is Religion. To the devotional mind 
,vLat is ne\v and strange is as repulsive, often as dangerous, 
as fah;ehood ÍH to the scientific. Novelty is often error to 
those who are unprepared for it, fron1 the refraction ,vith 
which it enters into their conceptions. Hence popular 
iJet
s on religion are practically a Inatch for the clearest 
dicta, Llcductions, ana provisos of the Schools, and will 
llave tlJeir way in cases when the particular truth, ,vhich is 
the subject of theIn,- is not of vital or priu1ary importauce. 
Thus, in a religiun, which elnbraces large and separate 
classes of adherents, there always is of necessity to a 
certain extent an exoteric and 
n esoteric doctrine. 
The history of the Latin versions of the Scriptures 
furnishes a familiar ilJustration of this conflict between 
popular and educated faith. The Gallican version of the 
l)salter, St. Jerome's earlier .work, got such possession 
of the W est
 that to this day \ve use it instead of his 
Ift,ter and more correct version fron1 the Hebrew. D8
 
votional use prevailed over scholastic accuracy in a mattel
 
oi secondary concern. "Jerome," says Dr. \Vestcott,i 
",vas accused of disturbing the repose of the Church, and 
shaking tho foundations of faith ;" and perhaps there was 


: Smith's Diet. of the Bible, yo1. 3, pp. 1702-3. 
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gooù reason for nlarn1. In the event" long use made it 
impossible to substitute his Psalter from the IIebrew," 
and the Gallican version, unless I 11l1stake, is the text of 
our present Psalter. 3 A paranel anxiety for the san10 
reason is felt at this tÏ1ne \vithin tho Anglican com.. 
munion, upon the proposal to all1end I\::ing James's 
'franslation of the Scriptures. 


10. 


flere ,ve see tne necessary contrast between religious 
inquiry or teaching, and investigation in purely se
ular 
matters. ltfuch is said in this day by meu of SCIence 
about the duty of honesty in ,vhat is called the pursuit of 
t.ruth,-by "pursuing truth" being meant the pursuit 
of facts. It is just now reckoned a great moral virtue to 
be fearless and thorough in inquiry into facts; and, when 
science crosses and breaks the received path of ltevelation, 
it is reckoned a serious imputation upon the ethical 
character of religious nlen, .whenever they show hesitation 
to shift fit a n1inute's warning their position, and to accept 
as truths shadowy views at variance ,vith what they 


3 "Advcrtcmlnm cst P:mluwrum Librnm ill Vulgatâ non cs,;;c ex S. IIic)'o- 
llymi Versione ex Hcbræo. . . . . Quia enim P:mlmos ex ql1otidiano U
l1, , 
et quia in Templis canebantur, ctiam vulgus memoriter tenebat, ita ut 
mutatio sine gmvi ipsiu5 offensâ fieri non possct, ideo P8almi in Vlllgatâ 
secundum antiqnam versiollcm rdenti fucl'c." .Nat. Alex. Sæc. iv. lJiS8. 39. 
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}Jave ever been taught and have held. But the contrast 
bebveen the cases is plain. The love and pursuit of truth 
in the subject-matter of religion, if it be genuine, must 
always be accolnpanied by the fear of error, of error which 
may be sin. An inquirer in the province of religion is 
under a responsibility for bis reasons and for their issue. 
But, \vhatever be the realll1Cl'its, nay, virtues, of inquirers 
into physical or historical facts, \vhatever their skill, their 
acquired caution, their experience, their dispassionateness 
and fairness of lllind, they do not avail theulselves of 
these excellent instrunlents of inquiry as a lnatter of 
conscience, but because it is expedient, or honest, or 
beseeming, or praiseworthy, to use them; nor, if in the 
event they ,vere found to be \vrong as to their supposed 
discoveries, would they, or need they, feel aught of tho 
remorse and self-reproach of a Catholic, on whom it breaks 
that he has been violently handling the text of Scripture, 
misinterpreting it, or superseding it, on an hypothesis 
,vhich he took to be true, but \vhich turns out to be uu- 
tenable. 
Let us suppose in l1is defence that he was challenged 
either to adlnit or to refute ,vhat ,vas asserted, and to do so 
without delay; still it \vonld have been far better could he 
have waited a,vhile, as the event has shown,-nay, far better, 
even though the assertion has proved true. Galileo might 
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be rigJlt in his conclusion that the earth moves; to consider 
hiln a heretic might have been wrong; but there was 
nothing wrong in censuring abrupt, startling', unsettling, 
unverifiel1 disclo5nres, if such they ,vere, disclosures at once 
uncalled for and inopportune, at a tinlo when the linIit,; of 
revealed truth had not as yet been ascertained. A nU111 
ought to be very sure of \vhat he is saying, Leforo ho 
risks the chance of contradicting the \vord of God. It 
was safe, not dIshonest, to be slow in accepting \vhat never- 
theless turned out to be true. Here is an instance in which 
the Church obliges Scripture expositors, at a given tiu1e 
or place, tu be tender of the popular religious sense. 


11. 


I have been led on to take a second view of this matter. 
That jealousy of originality in the matter of religion, 
which is the instinct of piety, is, in the case of questions 
,vhich excite the popular mind, the dictate of charity also. 
Galileo's truth is said to have shocked and scared the 
Italy of his day. It revolutionized the received system 
of belief as regards heaven, purgatory, and hell, to say 
that the earth went round the sun, and it forcibly imposed 
upon categorical statements of Scripture, a figurative 
interpretation. Heaven was no longer above, and earth 
below; th
 heavens no longer literal1y opened and shut; 
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purgatory and hell ,vere not for certain under the earth. 
The cat
logue of theological truths was seriously curtailed. 
\Vhithcr aid Ollr Lord go on His ascension? If there is 
to he a plurality of ,vadas, what is the special importanc0 
of this one? and is the ,vhole visible universe ,vith its 
lnfinite spaces, one day to pass away ? We are used to 
these questions no,v, and reconciled to theln; and on that 
account are no fit judges of the disorder anù dismay, 
. 
,vhich the Galilean hypothesis ,vuuld cause to good 
Catholics, as far as they becau1e cognizant of it, or ho,v 
necessary it was in charity, especialJy then, to delay the 
formal reception of a ne,v interpretation of Scripture, 
till their imaginations should gradually get accustonled 
to it. 


12. 


As to the particular measures taken at the tinlC with 
this end, I neither know them accurately, nor have I any 
anxiety to kno\v then1. They ùo not fall within the scope 
of Iny argunlent; I alTI only concerned ,vith the principle 
011 which they were conducted. An I say is, tlu1t not an 
knowledge is suited to all minds; a proposition 111ay Le 
ever so true, yet at a particular titHe and place may be 
"temerarious, offensive to pious ears, and scandalous," 
though not "heretical" nor" erroneous." It must be 
recollected ,vhat very strong warnings we have from 0111' 
Lord and St. Paul against scandalizing the weak and 
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unintellectual. The latter goes into detail upon the point. 
lIe says, that, true as it lnay be that certain meats are 
allowable) this al10\VallCe cannot in charity be used in a 
CLl,se in \vhich it would be of spiritual injury to others. 
"Take care," he says, "that you put not a sturnbling- 
block or a scandal in your brother's way; " "destroy not 
the \vork of God for meat ;" "it, is good to abstain froBl 
everything whereby thy brother is offended, or scandalized, 
or nlade weak; there is not kno\vledge in everyone," but 
"take heed lest your liberty become a sturn bling- block 
to the weak." " All things are lawful to me, but not an 
edify; do not eat for his sake who spoke of it, and for 
conSCIence sake, conscience, not thine own, but tIle 
other's." 4. 


Now, \vhile saying this, I know "veIl that" aU things 
have their season," and that there is not only" a tinle to 
keep silence," but" a time to speak," and that, in some 
states of society, such as our own, it is the worst charity, 
and the most provoking, irritating rule of action, and the 
11l0st unhappy policy, not to speak out, not to suffer to be 
spoken out, all that there is to say. Such speaking out is 
under such circumstances the triunlph of religion, \vhereas 
concealment, accornmodation, and evasion is to co-operate 
'vith the spirit of error ;-but it is not always so. There are 
times and places, on the contrary, \vhen it is the duty of a 


& Vide also 1 Cor. iii. 1, 2, and Heb. v. 12-14
. 
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teacher, when asked, to answer frankly as well as truly, 
though not even then to say more than he need, becauso 
learners \vill but misunderstand him if he attempts more, 
and thereforo it is wiser anù kinder to let well alone, than to 
attenlpt what is better. I do not say that this is a pleasant 
rule of conduct, and that it ,vould not be a relief to DIOst 
men to be rid of its necessity,-and for this reason, if for 
no other, because it is so difficult to apply it aright, so that 
St. Paul's precept may be interpreted in a particular case 
as the warrant for just contrary courses of action,-but 
stilJ, it can hardly be donied that there is a great principle 
in what he says, and a great duty in consequonce. 


I ,.., 
ù. 


In truth \ve recognize the duty of concealment, or what 
may be called evasion, not in religious matters only, but 
universally. It is very 'well for sublime sciences, which 
,vork out their problems apart from the crowding and jost- 
ling, the elbowing and the toe-treading of actual life, to 
care for nobody and nothing but themselves, and to preach 
and practise the cheap virtue of devotion to what they 
can truth: meaning of course facts; but a liberty to blurt 
out all things \vhatevf'r \vithout self-restraint is not only 
forbidden by the Church, but by Society at large; of 
which such libert,y, if fully carried out, ,voulù certainly be 
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the dissolution. Veracity, like other virtues, lies In a 
nlcan. Truth indeed, but not necessarily the whole truth, 
is the rule of Society. Every class and profession has its 
secrets; the fan1Ïly la\vyer, the medical adviser, the poli- 
tician, as well as the priest. The physician often dares 
not tell t.he whole truth to his patient about his case, 
knowing' that to do so would destroy his chance of reco- 
yery. Statesmen in Parliament" I suppose, fight each other 
with second-best al'guluents, the real reasons for the 
policy ,vhich they are respectively advocating being, as 
each is conscious to each" not these, but reasons of state, 
secrets whether of her 
lajesty's Privy Councilor of 
diplomacy. As to the polite ,vorld, which, to be sure, is 
in itself not lnuch of an authority, I think an authoress of 
the last century illustrates in a tale how it would not hold 
together, if everyone told the whole truth to everyone, 
as to what he thought of him. From the time that the 
Creator clothed Adam, concealment is in some sense the 
necessity of our fall. 


14. 


This, then, is one cause of that twofold or threefold aspect 
of the Catholic Church, which I have set myself to 
explain. l\fany popular beliefs and practices have, in spite 
of theology, been suffered by Catholic prelates, lest, 
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(C in gathering up the weeds," they should" root up tho 
wheat with them." 'Ve see the operation of this necessary 
econonlY in the instance of the Old Covenant, in the 
gradual disclosures Dlade, ago after nge, to the chosen 
people. The most striking of these accommodations is the 
long sufferance of polygtuny, concubinage, and divorce. 
As to divorce, our Lord expressly says to the Pharisees, 
that" 1\10ses, by reason of the hardness of their hearts.. 
permitted them to put away their wives;" yet this was a 
breach of a natural and primeval law" which ,vas in force 
at the beginning as directly and unequivocally as the la,v 
against fratricide. St. Augustine seems to go further 
still, as if not only a tacit toleration of an imperfect 
lllorality ,vas observed towards Israel by his Divine 
Governor, but positive commands were issued in accord- 
ance 'with that state of imperfection in ,vhich the people lay. 
(C Only the True and Good God," he says in answer to the 
1\1:anichee objecting to him certain of the Divine acts 
recorded in the Old Testament, "only He knows what 
comnlands are to bo given to individual men. lIe had given 
the command, who certainly knows . . according to tho 
heart of each, ,vb at and by Ineans of WhOlTI each individual 
ought to suffer. They deserved, then, the one party to be 
told to inflict suffering, the other to have to bear it." 5 


5 !\Iozley, Leet. on the O. T. xi., p. 270. "Deus cuim jusserat, qui 
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1'his indeed is the great principle of Economy, a
 advo- 
cated in the Alexandrian 8chool,6 which is in various ways 
sanctioned in Scripture. In some fundamental points 
indeed, in the Unity and Olnnipotence of God, the lIosaic 
Law, so tolerant of barbaric cruelty, alloweù of no con- 
descension to the ethical state of the titues; indeed the 
very end of the Dispensation was to denounce idolatry, and 
t.he sword was its instrument of denunciation; but where 
the mission of the chosen people,vas not directly concerned, 
and an1id the heathen populations, even idolatry itself "as 
suffored with son1ethillg of a Divine sanction, as if a deeper 
sentilnellt n1Íght lie hid under it. Thus Joseph in the 
tinle of the Patriarchs had a divining cup and married the 
daughter of the Priest of Heliopolis. Jonah in a latcr 
titHe was sent to preach penance to the people of KinevcL, 
but ,vithout giving them a hint" or being understood by 
them to say, that they must abandon their idols; while 
the sailors, alllong 'v horn the Prophet had previously been 
thrown, though idolaters, recognized ,vith great devotion 
and religious fear the Lord God of heaven and earth. 


utique novit, non solum secundum facta, verùm secundum cor homillis, 
quid unusquisque, vel per quem perpeti debeat. . . . Digni ergo erant et 
isti quibus talia juberentur, et illi qui talia paterentur. . . . . Sed Deus, 
inquit, verus et bonus nuno modo talia jussisse eredendus est. Immo vero 
taIia rectè non jubet, nisi Deus verus et bonus. . . . . Solus Deus verus 
et bonus novit quid, quando, quibus, per quos, fieri aliquid vel jubeat vel 
permittat." Contr. Faust., xxii. 71, 72. 
Ii Vid. Arians of the Fourth Century, p. 67. 
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Again, ,vhon Balaam had built his seven altars and offered 
his sacrifices, and prepared his divinations, it is signifi- 
cantly said, that" the Lord 1net him, and put a word in his 
lllouth," yet without any rebuke of his idolatry and 
InaglC. And \vhen Naaulau asked forgiveness of God if 
he "bowed <lown in the tell1ple of l
elnillon," the Prophet 
said no more tLan "Go in peace." And St. Paul tells 
both the rude and the cultivated idolaters of Lystra and 
Athens, that God, in times past, whiie He gave aU nations 
proofs of His Providence, "suffered them to walk in their 
own "
ays," and" winked at the tinles of their ignorance." 


15. 


From the time that the Apostles preached, such tolera- 
tion in primary matters of faith and morals is at an end 
as regards Christendom. Idola try is a sin against light; 
and, while it would involve heinous guilt, or rather is 
inlpossible, in a Catholic, it is equally inconceivable in even 
the most ignorant sectary who claims the Christian nalllC'; 
nevertheless, the principle and the use of the ECOn0l11Y has 
a place, and is a duty still among Catholics, though not as 
regards the first elelnents of Revelation. 'Ve have still, as 
Catholics, to be forbearing and to 10 silcnt in 11lany cases, 
all1Ìd the 111Ïstakes, excesses, and superstitions of indi- 
viduals and of classes of our 1rcthren, which ,ve COIDQ 
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across. Also in the caRC of those ,vho are not Catholic, ,ve 
feol it a duty sorllctimes to observo the rule of silence, 
even when so serious a truth as the "Extra Ecclosialn 
nulla salus" comes into consideration. This truth, indeed, 
must ever bo upheld, but ,vIlo ,vill venture to Llame us, or 
reproach us ,vith double-dealing, for holding it to bo our 
duty, though ,ve thus believe, still, in a case ,vhen a 
Protestant, near death and to an appearance in good faith, 
is sure, hU111anly speaking, not to accept Catholic truth, if 
urged upon hin1, to leave such a one to his imperfect 
Christianity, and to the mercy of God, and to assist his 
devotions as far as he 'v ill let us carry hiln, rather than 
to precipitate him at such a moment into controversy 
w'hich may ruffle his mind, dissipate his thoughts, unsettle 
such nleasure of faith as he has, and rouse his s1urn bering 
prejudices and antipathies against the Church ? Yet this 
might be represented as countenancing a douLle aspect of 
Catholic doctrine and as evasive and shuffling, theory 
saying one thing, and practice sanctioning another. 


16. 


I shelter what I go on to say of the Church's conduct 
occasionally towards her o,yn chihll'en, under this rule 
of her dealing with strangers :-Thc rule is the same in 
its principle as t.hat of :ßloses or St. Paul, or the Alcxan- 
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drians, or St. Augustine, though it is applied to otl1er 
subject-matters. Doubtless, her abstract standard of 
religion andrllorals in the Schools is higher than that 
,vhich w'e ,vitness in hor children in particular countries 
or at particular times; but doubtless also, she, like the 
old prophets before her, from nC' fault of hers, is not 
aLIo to enforce it. Human nature is in all ages one 
and the sanle: as it showed itself III the Israelites, so 
it shows itself Ín the worla at large 1l0'V, though 
0110 couutry Illay be b(
ttcr than another. At least, In 
some countries, truth anLI error in religion may bo 
o 
intinlately connected as not to adrnit of separation. I 
have already referred to our Lord's parable of the ,vheat 
and the cockle. For instance, take the instance of relics; 
modern divines and historians nlay have proved that cer- 
tain recognized relics, though the remains of some holy 
man, still do not certainly belong to the Saint to ,vhom 
they are popularly appropriated; and in spite of this, a 
bishop may have sanctioned a public veneration of theIn, 
,vhich has arisen out of this unfounded belief. And so 
again, without pledging hiulself to the truth of the legend 
of a miracle attached to a certain crucifix or picture, he 
may have viewed with tolerance, nay, with satisfaction, 
the overflowing popular devotion towards our Lord or the 
Blessed Virgin, of which that legend is the occasion. He 
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is not surc it is true, ana he docs not guarantee its truth: 
10 does but approve anel praise' the devotional enthusiasm 
of the people, ,vhich the legC'ndary fact has awakeneù. 
Did indeed their faith and elevation tow'arùs Christ riso 
simply out of that legend, if they In
rle II in1 their God 
because sOJ.nething "
as 
aid to have taken place which lUH.l 
not taken place, thcn 110 honest llHlll: who was f'Í1nply 
a,vare of t]âs, could take any part in the anniversary out- 
burst of rejoicing; but he knows that tnil'ac1es are wrought 
in the Church in every age, and, if he is far from certain 
that this ,vas a Inirac1e, he is not certain that it ,vas not; 
and his case would be s0111ewhat like French ecclesiastics 
in the beginning of the century, if Napoleon ordered a 
Te Deum for his victory at 'fJ'afalgar,-they nlÍght have 
shrewd suspicions about the fact, but they ,vould not see 
their way not to take pa!t in a national festival. Such 
Inay be the feeling under ,vhich the Church t
kes part in 
popular religious manifestations without subjecting them 
to theological and historical cri ticism; she is in a choice 
of difficulties; did sbe act otherwise, she ,vould be rooting 
up the wheat with the intruding weeds; she would be 
" quenching the snloking flax," and endangering the 
faith and loyalty of a city or a à.istrict, for the sake of an 
intellectual precision which was quite out of place and "\Vas 
not asked of her. 


VUL. J. 


ù 
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'fho difficulty of course is to determine tho point at 
which such religious nlanifestations become imllloderate, 
and an allov{ance of thenl wrong; it would be well J if all 
suspicious facts could be got rid of altogether. Their 
tolerance nlay sometimes lead to pious frauds, 'which are 
simply wicked. ..A.n ecclesiastical superior certainly cannot 
sanction alleged rniracles or prophecies ,vhich Le knows tu 
be false, or by his silence connive at a tradition of thelll 
being started among his people. Nor can he be dispensed 
of the duty, when he comes into an inheritance of error 
or superstition, ,v:è.ich is immemorial, of doing \vhat ho 
can to alleviate and dissipate it, though to do this without 
injury to ,vhat is truo and good, can after all be only 
a gradual work. Errors of fact may do 110 LarIn, and 
their removal 11lay do 11luch. 


17. 


As neither the local rulers nor the pastors of the Chul',.11 
are impeccable in act nor infallible in judgment, I anI not 
obliged to maintain that all ecclesiastical measures and per- 
missions have ever been praiseworthy and safe precedents. 
But as to the mere countenancing of superstitions, it must 
not be forgotten J that our Lord Hirnself, on one occasion, 
passed over the superstitious act of a woman \vho was in 
great trouble, for the merit of the faith which was the 
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real element in it. She "
as under the influence of what 
would be call('d, were she alive now, a. "corrupt" religion, 
yet s110 was :re"rarLled by a llliraclC'. 8h0 caBle' L('1I1n<1 
Our Lord and touched I-lilll, hoping "virtue \yonhl go ont 
of Him," without Hi
 knowing it. She paid a sort of 
fetish reverence to the hem of Ilis gal'll1011t; she stole, as 
she cOllsiderod, something frOlll Him, and ,vas Hluch lliscoH- 
carted at being found out. 'Vhen our Lonl asked who had 
touched Him, "fearing and trembling," says St. 
Ial"k, 
"kno,ving what wa
 done in her, she caIne and fell down 
tefore IIin1, aHd tolù IIin1 all the truth," as if there ,voro 
anything to tell to the All-knowing. \Vhat ,vas our 
Lord's judgment 011 her? "Daughter, thy faith hath 
nUHlc thee \vhole; go in 11oace." 1\Ipn talk of our double 
aspect now; has not the first age a double aspect? Do 
not such incidents in tha Gospel as this, and the 
miracle on tho swine, the pool of Bethosda, the restoration 
of the servant's ear, the changing .water into wine, the 
coin in the fi:::;h's n1.outh, and the like, form an aspect of 
Apostolic Christianity very different from that presented 
by St. Paul's Pastoral Epistles and the ]
pist1e General 
of St. John? Need mOll 'wait for the :\Iedieval Church 
111 order to make their complaint that the theology of 
Christianity doos not accord with its religious Inanifesta... 
tions ? 


Ù 2 
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18. 



rbis WOlnan, ,vho is so prominently brought beforo 118 
br three evangelists, doubtless understood that, if the 
garment had virtuc, this arose fron1 its being Christ's; 
and so apoor Neapolitan crone, who chatters to the crucifix, 
refers that crucifix in her deep mental consciousness to an 
original ,vho once hung upun a cross in fle3h and blood; 
but if, ncvertheless she is puzzle-headed enough to assign 
virtue to it in itself, she does no I1101'e than the 'VOlnall in 
the Gospel, ,vho preferred to rely for a cure on a bit of 
cloth, wb-ich was our Lord's, to directly and honestly ad- 
dressing Hill1. Yet He praispd her before the n1ultitude, 
praised her for vthat Inight, not' without reason, be called 
an idolatrous act; for ill His ne,v la'w He ,vas opening 
the Ineaning of the 'YOI'd" idolatry," and applying it to 
various sins, to the adoration paid to rich B1en, to the thirst 
aftEr gain, to ambition, and the pride of life,idolatries ,vorse 
in II is judgment than the idolatry of ignorance, but not 
cOlnu10nly startling or shocking to educated minds. 
And may I not add that this aspect of our Lord's teaching 
is quite in keeping with the general drift of IIis discoursps? 
Again and again He insists on the necessity of faith; but 
,vhere does He insist on the danger of superstition, an 
infirlnity, which, taking hUlnan nature as it is, is the sure 
cOIDpaniol1 of faith, whcn vivid and earnest? Taking 
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human nature as it is, we may surely concede a little 
superstition, as not the ,vorst of evils, if it be the price of 
making sure of faith. Of course it need not be the price; 
and the Church, in her teaching function, will ever be 
vigilant against the inroad of what is a degradation both of 
faith and of reason: but considering, as Anglicanswill allow, 
how intilnately the sacramental system is connected ,vith 
Christhtnity, and how feeble and confused is at present tho 
ethical intelligence of the ,vorld at large, it is a distant day, 
at which the Church will find it easy, in her oversight of 
her populations, to make her Sacerdotal office keep step 
with her Prophetical. Just now I should be disposed to 
doubt whether that nation really had the faith, ,vhich is fì"ee 
in a11 its ranks and classes from all kinds and degrees of 
,vLat is cClnnlonly cOllsidereLl superstition. 


19. 


Worship, indeed, being the act of our devotional nature, 
strives hard to elnancipate itself from theological restraints. 
Theology did not create it, but found it in our hearts, and 
used it. And it has many shapes and many objects, and, 
1110reOVer, these are not altogether unlawful, though they 
be lnany. Undoubtedly the first and most necessary of all 
religious truths is the Being, Unity, and Omnipotence of 
God, and itwa
 the primary purpose and work of Revelation 
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to enforce tIJis. ]
llt did not that first truth involve in itseH 
and suggest to the lnind ,vith a sympathetic response a 
second truth, nalnely, the existence of other beings besides 
the Supreille? and that for the very reason that lIe was 
Unit.y and Perfection,-I lllean, a whole world, though to 
us unknown,-in order to people the vast gulf which sepa- 
rates Hilll from n1an ? And, when Ollr Lord canle anù united 
the Infinite and Finite, ,vas it not natural to think, even 
before Revelation spoke out, that lie caIne to be "the 
First born of many brethren," all crowned after I-lis 
p3,ttern with glory and honour? As there is an instinctive 
course of reasoning ,vl1Ích leads the mind to acknowledge 
the Supren1e God, so we instinctively believe in the 
existence of beings short of Him, though at the same time 
flT superior to ourselves, beings unsoen by us, and yet 
about us and ,vith relations to us. And He has by His 
successive revelations confirmed to us the correctness of 
our anticipation. He has in fact told us of the myriads of 
beings, good and evil, spirits as God is, friendly or hostile 
to us, ,vho are round about us; and, nloreover, by teaching 
us also the :iInulortality of luan, He sots Lofore us a throng 
of illllulHerable souls, once lHen, who are dead neither to 
God nor to us, anù, ,vho, as having been akin to us, 
suggest to us, when we think of thenl, and seOIn to 
sanction, acts of Inutual intercourso. 
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Revelation in this matter does but complete ,vhat Na.. 
ture has begun. It is difficult to deny that polytheism is 
a natural sentitnent corrupted. Its radical evil is, not the 
belief in many divine intelligences, but its forgetfulness of 
their Croator, the One Living Personal God who is above 
thenl al1,-that is, its virtual Atheism. First secure in the 
n1Índ and heart of individuals, in the popular intelligence, 
a lively faith and trust in Hinl, and then the cult'ltS of 
Angels and Saints, though ever to be watched with jealousy 
by theologians, because of hurl1an infirmity and perverse- 
ness, is a privilege, nay a duty, and has a normal place in 
revealed Religion. 
IIolding then this recognition of orders of beings be.. 
bveen the Supreme Creator and nlan to be a natural and 
true se::ttiment, I have a difficulty in receiving the opinion 
of the day that monotheism and polytheisln are the 
characteristics of distinct races, the former of the Semitic, 
the latter of the Aryan. I cannot indeed see the justice 
of this contrast at all. Did not the Israelites" for all their 
SCluitic descent, 'worship Baal and Astoreth in the tinles of 
the Judges, and sacrifice to these and other false gods 
under their l{ings? 
.\.nd then, when at last a sense of 
the Divine Unity had been wrought into them, did they not 
still pay religious honours to Abraham, up to teaching, as 
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our Lord's language shows, that his boson1 was the li1H bo of 
holy souls? and did not our Lord sanctioll them in doing 
so? and this in spite of the danger of superstition in such 
beliefs, as sho,vn afterwards in St. Paul's warning against 
Angel worship in his Epistle to the Colossians. 
Again, the Saracel1ic race is Sen1Ïtic, yet the Arabian 
Nights suffice to sho,v ho,v congenial the idea of beings 
intermediate to God and man was to that and other 
1\lobammedan people. In spite of the profession of their 
religion to uphold severely the Divine Unity, they are 
notorious for superstitions founded on the belief of innUlll8f- 
rab]e spirits in earth and heaven. Such is their doctrine 
of Angels, and the stories they attach to thenl; or whom 
a large host ,vaits upon every 
{ussulrnan, in so much that 
each of his limbs and functio!1s has its guardian. Such 
again is that fantastic and fertile mythology, of ,vhich 
Solomon is the central figure; with its population of peris, 
gin
, clevis, afreets, anù the like, and its bearing upon 
hunlan affairs. And such again their n1agic, their cl1ar111s, 
spells, lucky and unlucky numbers; and such their belief 
ill astrology. Their iusistcllce on the Divino Unity is 
rather directed against the Ilo]y rrrillity, than against 
puJytheism. 
Still B10re readily will that true theology, ,vhich teach('
 
that lIe ever ,vas a Father in IIis incolnprehellsible essence, 
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accept ana proclaim the doctrine of the fertility, bounti- 
fulness and beneficence of IIis creative power, and clailn 
for IIin1 the right of a Father over the work of His hands. 
AU things are His and lIe is in all things. An things are 
"very good," and, in St. Paul's ,vords, ,ve Inay "glorify 
Hiln in" them. This is especially true as regards intel- 
lectual and holy beings, and is the very principle of the 
CHltU8 of Angels and Saints, nor would there be anything 
to guard against or explain, were it not for the nloral 
sickness and feebleness which is the birth-portion of our 
race, ana which, as the saIne Apostle affirms, has led 
them to " change the truth of God into a lie, and ,vorship 
and serve the creature rather than tbe Creator, who is 
blessed for ever." 


21. 


11ere at last I come to the point, which has been the 
drift of these remarks. The primary object of Revelation 
was to recall men from idolizing the creature. The 
Israelites had the Illission of effecting this by the stern and 
pitiless nlinistl'Y of tl1e sword. 
rhe Christian Church, after 
the pattern of our Lorù's gentleness, bas been guided to an 
opposite cour
e. 1\loses on his death was buried by Divine 
Agency, lest, as the opinion has prevailed, a people, who 
afterwards offered incense to the brazen serpcnt which 
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he sot up, should be guilty of idolatry t01yards his dead 
body. But Christians, on the contrary, bave from the first 
cheri::;hed and honoured with a special CUltU8 the memo- 
ries of the l\fartyrs, who had shed their blood for Christ, 
and have kept up a perpetual communion with aU their 
brethren departed by their prayers and by masses for their 
souls. That is, the Christian Church has understood tha.t 
her 11] ission was not like that of 1\1:oses, to oppose llerself 
to irnpulses which ,vere both natural and legitinlate, 
though they had been heretofore the instruments of sin, 
Lut to do her best, by a right use, to moderate and pnrify 
thern. lIenee, in proportion as the extinction of the olò 
corrupt heathenism nlade it possible, she has invoked 
saints, sanctioned the use of their images, and, in the 
spirit of the Gospels and the Acts, has expected miracles 
froIn their persons, garments, relics, and tonlbs. 
This being her mission, not to forbid the memory and 
veneration of Saints and Angels, but to subordinate it to 
the worship of the Supreme Creator, it is not wonderful, 
if she has appeared to lookers-on to be sanctioning and 
reviving that" uld error" ,vhich has" passed away;" and 
that the tHOre so, because she has not been able to do all 
she could wish against it, and has been obliged at times 
and in particu1ar cases, as I have said above, as the least 
of evils, to temporize and compron1Ìse,-of course short of 
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any infringement of the Revealed Law or any rcalncglect 
of her teaching office. And bonce, ,vhich is our l11ain 
subject, there wi}] ever be a Inarked contrariety betwecn 
the professions of her theology and tho ways and doings 
of a Catholic country. 


22. 


It must be recollected, that, ,vhile the Catholic Church 
is ever nlost precise in her enunciation of doctrinp, and 
aHows no liberty of dissent froln her decisions, (for on 
such objective 11latters she speaks with the authority of 
infallibility,) her tone is different, in the sanction she 
gi\-es to devotions, as they are of a subjective and 
personal nature. lIere she lleitllcr prescribes 11leasure, 
nor forbids choice, nor, except so far as they imply doc- 
trine, is she infallible in her adoption or uso of theine rrhis 
is an additional reason why the fornlal decrees of Councils 
and statements of theologians differ in their first aspect 
from the religion of the uneducated classes; the latter 
represents the ,vayward popular taste, and the former tho 
critical judgnlcnts of clcar heads allù holy hearts. 
This contrast will be the greater, when, as sometill1CS 
happens, ecclesiastical authority takes part ,vith the 
popular sentiment against a theological dccision. Such, 
,ve kno,v, was the case, when St. Peter hilnself conlnlittcd 
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an error In conduct, in the countenance he gave to the 
ltfosaic rites in consequence of the pressure exerted on him 
by the Judaic Christians. On that occasion St. Paul,vith- 
stood him, "because he was to be blan1ed." A fault, which 
even the first Pope incurred, may in some other matter of 
rite or devotion find a place no,v and then in the history of 
holy and learned ecclesiastics ,vho ,vere not Popes. Such 
an instance seems presented to us in the error of judgment 
,vbich was cOlnmitted by the Fathers of the Society of Jesus 
in China, in their adoption of certain customs which they 
found among the heathen there; and Protestant writers 
in consequence have noted it as a signal instance of tho 
double-faced conduct of Catholics, as if they 'were used to 
present their religion under various aspects according to 
the expedience of the place or time. But that there is a 
religious way of thus accommodating ourselves to tho so 
among whom we live, and ,,-horn it is Ollr duty, if possible, 
to convert, is plain from St. Paul's own rule of life, con- 
sidering he "became to the Je,vs as a Jew, that he might 
gain the Jews, and to them that ,vere without the law, as 
if he were without the la,v, and became aU things to all 
111en that he lliight save all." Or what shall ,ve say to 
the commencement of St. J obn's Gospel, in ,vhich the 
Evangelist may be as plausibly represented to have used the 
language of heathen classics ,vith the purpose of interesting 
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and gaining the Platollizing J e,vs, as the Jesuits be charged 
,vit,h duplicity and de
eit in aÏ1ning at the conversion of the 
heathen in the East by an Ïtnitation of theÜ-o CUSt0I11S. St. 
Panl on various occasions acts in thcsaUlo spiritofcconoluy, 
as did the great "Thlissionary Church or Alexandria in the 
centuries which follo,ved; its masters did but carry out, 
professedly, a principle of action, of ,vhich they considered 
they found exalnples in Scripture. Anglicans ,vho appeal 
to the Anto-nicene period as especiaJIy their o\vn, should 
be tender of the memories of Theonas, Clelnent." Ol'igcn,and 
Grpgory ThaUlllaturgus. 


C)., 

0. 


Thementioll ofmissions andof St. Gregory leads nlC on to 
another department of my general subjeét, viz. the elnbar- 
rassnlents and difficult questions arising" out of the regal 
office of the Church and her duties to it. It is said. of this 
primitive r\tther, ,vho was the Apostle of a large distri
t 
in Asia 1\Iillor, that he found in it only seventeen Chris- 
tians, and on his death left in it ouly seventeen pagans. 
This was an enlargement of the Church's territory worthy 
of a Catholic Bishop, but how did he achieye it? Putting 
aside the real cause, the Divine blessing, and his gift of 
nliracles, we are told of one special act of his, not unliko 
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that of the Jesuits in the East, ,yhieh I ,vill relate in the 
,vords of NeanJer :__'c lIaving observcLl th:1t nl
U1Y of the 
COllunon peop1e wet'o attache<1 to the religion of their 
["thers fronl a love of tho ancient sports connected with 
paganism, he c1etcrlllined to pl'ovide the new converts with 
a substitute for those. He instituted a general festival in 
honour of tllf
 l\1a.rtyl's, anù pel'luitted the ruùe Inultitudes 
to celebrate it with Lanquots similar to those which 
accompanied the pagan funerals (parentalia) and other 
heathen festivals." 7 
Neander inJeed fin<1s fanlt with Gregory's indulgence, 
and certainly it had its ùangers, as aU such economics 
have, and it required anxious vigilance on the part of a 
Christian tcachcl' in carr Y Tillg' it out. St. Peter Chrv- 
u 
 
sologus, in the fifth ceutury, 'when Christianity neetled no 
suchexpec1icllts,expresseJ this feeling ,vhen, on occasion of . 
the heathen dances usual in his diocese on the CalenJs of 
January, 1e said," ,Vhoso ,vill have his joke ,vith the 
devil, 'willllot have his triu111ph ,vith Christ." But, I sup- 
pose, both measures at once, tho indulgence and the vigi- 
Jance, were included in St. Gregory's proceeding, as in other 
tÎ1nes and places in th
 Church'
 history. At this very time 
C<1rnival is allo,ved, if not sanctioned, by ecclesiastical 
authorities in the cities of the Continent, 'while they not only 


-; lIist. vol. ii. p. 4ÐG (ßOhll). 
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keep a,vay fronl it themselves, but appoint special devotions 
in the Churches, in order to draw away the faithful fr0111 tho 
spiritnal dangers attending on it. 


2 f.. 


St. Gregory was a Bishop as well as a. preacher and 
spiritual guiLle, so that the econonlY ,vhich is related ofhitn 
is an act of the regal function uf the Church, as ,veIl as 
of her sacerdotal and pastoral. And this indeed attaches 
to most of the instances which I have been giving above 
of the Church's moderating' or suspending untier circnnl- 
stances the requisitions of her theology. They illustrate 
at once 10th theso elenlcllts of her divinely onlered con- 
stitution; for the fear, as already Tllclltionell, of " qnench- 
ing the sl110king flax," which is the attribute of a guiùe uf 
souls, operated ill the same direction as zeal for the ex- 
tension of Christ's kingdom, in resisting that rigorous- 
ness of a logical theology which is more suited for the 
Schools than for the world. In these cases then the two 
offices, political and pa::;toral, have a common interest as 
against the theological; but this is not always so, anti 
therefore I shall no"\Y go on to give instances in which 
the ilupcria1 and political expedience of religion stands 
ûut prominent, and both its theological and devotional 
duties are in the background. 
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I observe then that Aposto1icity of Joctl'ine ana S
lnc- 
tity of 'worship, as attributes of tho Ohurch, are differently 
circumstanced fron1 her regal autoCl'u'cy. Tradition in good 
nleasure is sufficient for doctrine, and popular CustOll1 anù 
conscience for worship, but traLlition ana CUSt0111 cannot of 
themselves secure indepenùence and self-governnlcut. The 
Greek Church shows this, which has lost its political life, 
,vhile its ùoctrine,and its ritual aud devotional system, have 
lit.tle that can be excepted against. If the Church is to be 
regal, a ,vitlless for Heaven, uncùangeable anÚd secular 
changes, if in every age she is to hold her OV{I1, and 
proclaim as ,veU as profess the truth, if she is to 
thrive 'vithout or against the civil po'wer, if she is to La 
resourceful and self-recuperative under all fortunes, she 
nlust be 1110re than Holy and Apostolic; she must be 
Cat11olic. I-Ience it is that, first, she has ever froll1 her 
lcginning olHvards had a hierarchy and a head, with a 
strict unity of polity, the c1aim of an exclusive divine 
authority and blessing, the trusteeship of the gospel gifts, 
and the exercise over her 111enlbel'sof an absolute and almost 
despotic rule. And next, as to her work, it is her special 
duty, as a sovereign State, to consolidate her several por- 
tions, to el1lal
ge her territory, to keep up and to increase 
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her various populations in this ever-dying, ever-nascent 
,vorlà, in whioh to be statiollary is to lose ground, and to 
repose is to fail. It is her duty to strengthen and facilitate 
the intercourse of city ,vith city, and race with race, so that 
an injury done to one is felt to be an injury to all, and tho 
act of individuals has the energy and momentum of the 
,vhole body. It is her duty to have her eyes upon the 
1110Vements of all classes in her wide dominion, on ecclesi- 
astics and laymen, on the regular clergy and secular,on civil 
society,andpoliticalmovement.s. She must be on the watch- 
tower, discerning in the distance and providing agains
 all 
dangers; she has to protect the ignorant and weak, to 
remove scandals, to see to the education of the young, 
to administer temporalities, to initiate, or at least to direct 
an Christian work, and all with a view to the life, health, 
and strength of Christianity, and the salvation of souls. 
It is easy to understand ho,v from time to time such 
serious interests and duties involve, as regards the parties 
who have the responsibi1ity of them, the risk, perhaps the 
certainty, at least the ÏInputation, of ambition or other 
selfish motive, and stilllllore frequently of error in judg- 
ment, or violent action, or injustice. Ho,vever, leaving this 
portion of the subject 'with this remark, I shall bring what 
I have to say to an end by putting the Regal office of the 
Church side by side with the Pl
ophetical, anti giving 
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instances of the collisions and cornpromises which have 
taken place between them in consequence of their respec- 
tive duties and interests. 


2G. 
For example: the early tradition of the Church was 
dissuasive of using force in the maintenance of religion. 
"It is not the part of men who have confidence in what 
they believe," says Athanasius, "to force and compel the 
unwilling. For the truth is not preached with swords, or 
with darts, nor by means of soldiers, but by persuasion 
and counsel." ATian. HÙd. 
 33. Augustine at first 
took the san1e view of duty; but his experience as a 
Bishop led hilll to change his nlind. Here we see the 
interests of the Church, as a regal power, acting as an 
influence upon his theology. 
Again: ,vith a view to the Church's greater unity and 
strength, Popes, from the time of St. Gregory I., down to 
the present, have been earnest in superseding and putting 
away the diversified traditional forms of ritual in various 
parts of the Church. In this policy ecclesiastical expedience 
has acted in the subject-lnatter of theology and worship. 
Again: acts sirnply unjustifiable, such as real betrayals 
of tho truth on the part of Liberins and Honorius, become 
intelligible, and cease to be shocking, if we consider that 
Ulose Popes felt themselves tobe head rulers of Christendom 
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and their first duty, as such, to be that of securing its 
peace, union nna consolidation. The personal want of 
firmneRs or of clear-sightedness in the nlatter of doctriu0, 
which each of them in his own day evidenced, nlay have 
arisen out of his keen sense of being the Ecumenical Bishop' 
and one Pastor of Christ's flock, of the scandal ca
sec1 by 
its internal dissensions, and of his responsibility, should 
it retrograde in health and strength in his day. 


27. 


The principle, on which these two Popes may be supposed 
to have acted, not unsound in itself, though by them 
wrongly applied, I conceive to be this,-that no act could 
be theologically an error, which was absolutely and U11- 
3eniably necessary for the unity, sanctity, and peace of the 
Church; for falsehood never could be necessary for those 
blessings, and truth alone can be. If one could be sure of 
this necessity, the principle itself may be granted; though, 
from the difficulty of rightly applying it, it can only be 
nHowed on such grave occasions, with so luminous a tradi- 
tion, in its favour, and by Euch high authorities, as make it 
safe. If it was wrongly used by the Popes whom I have 
named, it has been rightly and successfuUy used by 
ûthers, In whose decision, in their respective cases, no 
Catholic has any difficulty in concurring. 
e 2 
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I will give some instances of it, and of these the most ob- 
vious is our doctrine regarding the Canonization of Saints. 
The infallibility of the Church must certainly extend to this 
solelI!n and public act; and that, because on so serious a 
matter,affecting the worship of the faithful, though relating 
to a fact, the Church, (that is, the Pope,) must be infallible. 
This is Card. Lam bertini's decision, in concurrence with 
St. Thomas, putting on one side the question of the Pope's 
ordinary infallibility, which depends on other arguments. 
" It cannot be," that great author says, " that the Universal 
Church should be led into error on a point of morals by 
the SUprell1e Pontiff; and that certainly would, or might 
happcn, supposing he could be mistaken in a canonization." 
Thi
, too, is St. Thomas's argument: '" In the Church there 
can be no damnable error; but this would be such, if one 
,vho ,vas really a sinner, ,vere venerated as a saint," &c.-- 
CarJ. Lambert. de Oanon. Diss. xxi. vol. i. ed. Vell. 1751. 


29. 


Again: in like manner, our certainty that the Apostolic1.1 
succession of Bishops in the Catholic Church has no flaw 
in it, and that the validity of the Sacralnents is seCUI C', 
in spite of possible mistakes and inforrnalities in the course 
of 1800 years, rests upon our faith that lIe who has 
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decreed tho end has decreed the 111oans,-that 110 is always 
sufficient for His Chl1rch,-that, if lie has given us a 
promise ever to be with us, He will perforlll it. 



o. 


A more delicate ins
ance of this argulllent, eæ absltl'do, 
as it may be called, is found in the learned book of 
Morinus "de Ordinationibus." He shows us that its 
application was the turning-point of the decision ultimately 
made at Rome in the middle age, in regard to simoniacal, 
heretical, and schismatical ordinations. As regards ordi- 
nations made with simony, it seems that Pope Leo IX., 
on occasion of the ecclesiastical disorders of his time, held 
a solemn Council, in which judgment was given against 
the validity of such acts. It seems also that, from certain 
ecclesiastical difficulties which followed, lying in the region 
of fact, from the" incommoda hinc emergentia," the Pope 
could not carry out the Synodal act, and was obliged to 
issue a milder decision instead of it. St. Peter Dan1Ïani, 
giving an account of this incident, says, C( When Leo pro- 
nounced all simoniacal ordinations to be null and void, 
\he consequence was a serious tumult and resistance on the 
part of the multitude of Roman priests, who urged, with 
tho concurrence óf the Bishops, that it would lead to tho 
Basilicas being deprived of the sacerdotal offices; more- 
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over, that the 
Iasses would absolutely cease, to the 
overthrow of the Christian Religion and the dismay of all 
the faithful everywhere." 
Such a n10de of resolving a point in theology is intelli- 
gible only on the ground laid down above, that a certain 
quasi-doctrinal conc1usion may be in such wise fatal to the 
constitution, and therefore to the being of the Church, as 
,ipso facto to stultify the principles from which it is dra,vll, 
it being inconceivable that her Lord and :1faker intolldeù 
that the action of anyone of her functions should be the 
destruction of another. In this case, then, He willed that 
a póint of theology should be deterl1l111cc1 on its expediency 
rolatively to the Church's Catholicity and the edification of 
her people,-by the logic of facts, which at tinles overrides 
all positivela-ws and prerogatives,nuà reaches in it,s effectiye 
force to the very frontiers of iUl1llutable truths in religion, 
ethics, and theology. 


31. 


This instance, in ,vhich the motive-cause of the decision 
ultÍ1nately 111ade is so c1early brought out, is confirmeù by 
the parallel case of heretical ordination. For instance, 
Pope Innocent, in the fourth century, writing to the 
Bishops of 
Iacedonia, concedes the validity of heretical 
orders in a certain case specifiel1, declaring the wllile, that 
such a concession ran coun tel' to the traùition of the l{oInan 
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Churc11. This concession was made in order to put an enJ 
to a great scandal; but" certainly" the Pope says, " it ,vas 
not so from the first, as there were ancient rules, which, 
as handed down from the Apostles and ApostoJicallllen, 
the ROlnan Church guards and conllllits to the guardian- 
ship of hor subjects." 


3'>- 
Again, as regards schismatical ordination, as of tho 
Donatistf::ì :-on this occasion, ROine stood firm to her tra- 
ditional view, and Augustine apparently concurred in 
it; but the 

frican Bishops on the whole were actuated 
hy their sense of the nccessity of taking the opposite Jine, 
and 'v ere afraid oÎ COIlll11itting theillselves to the principle 
that heresy or schism nullified ordination. They con- 
demned (with the countenance of Augustine) Donatus alone, 
the author of the scbis111, but accepted the rest, orders anù 
an, Jest ren1aining outside the Church, they shouìd be 
a perpetual thorn in her side. " It ,vas not possible," 
says 
forinus, "for Augustine to come to any other decision 
considering he saw daily the Donatists ,vith their orders 
received into the Church." This is another instance of 
the schools giving way to ecclesiastical expedience, and of 
the interests of peace and unity being a surer way of 
arriving at a doctrinal conclusion thau Incthod
 1l10l'C 
directly theological. 
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'rhe considerations which Blight be urged, in behalf of 
these irregular ordinations, on the score of expedience, 
bad still greater force when urged ill recognition of here- 
tical baptism, \vhich formed the subject of a controversy 
in the preceding century. Baptism was held to be the 
entrance to Ohristianity and its other sacraments, and once 
a Ohristian, ever a Ohristian. It marked and discriminated 
the sou] receiving it froln all other souls by a super- 
natural character, as the owner's name is inlprinted on a 
flock of sheep. Thus heretics far and wide, if baptized, 
were children of the Church, and they answered to that 
title so far as they were in fact preachers of the truth of 
Christ to the heathen j since there is no religious sect 
without truth in it, and it ,vould be truth \vhich the 
heathen had to be taught. 'fhat eXll berallt birth of strange 
rites and doctrines, which suddenly burst into life all 
round Ohristianity on its start, is one of the striking 
evidences of the wondrous force of the Ohristian idea, and 
of its subtle penetrating influence, \vben it first fell upon 
the ignorant masses: and though many of these sects had 
little or no claitn to adu1Ïnister a real baptism, and in 
Inany or nlost the abounding evil that \vas in tbeIll 
choked thp scanty and feeble good, yet was the Church 
definitely to roject a baptism sinlply on the ground of 
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its not being administered by a Catholic? Expedience 
pointed out the duty of ackno'wleàgil1g it in cases in which 
our Lord's description of it, ,vhen He made it His initiatory 
rite, had been exactly fulfilled, unless indeed Scripture 
and Tradition were directly opposed to such a course. 
To cut off such cautious baptism from the Church was 
to circumscribe her range of subjects, and to impair her 
catholicity. It was to sacrifice those, who, though at 
present blinded by the 11list of error, had enough of truth 
in their religion, however latent, to leave hope of their 
conversion at some future day. 'rhe imperial See of 
Peter, ever on the watch for the extension of Christ's king- 
dom, understood this well; and, ,vhile its tradition was 
unfavourable to heretical ordination, it was strong and 
clear in behalf of the validity of heretical baptism. 
Pope Stephen took this side then in a nlemorable 
controversy, and nlaintailled it against almost the whole 
Christian world. It ,vas a signal instance of the triumph, 
under Divine Providence, of a high, generous expediency 
over a concept.ion of Christian doctrine, which logically 
indeed seemed unans\verable. One must grant indeed, as 
I have said, that he based his decision upon Tradition, 
not on expediency, but ,vhy ,vas such a 'Tradition in the 
first instance begun? The reason of the Tradition has to 
be eXplained; and, if Stephen is not to have the credit 
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of tho largo and ,vise vie\vs which occasioned his conduct, 
that credit belongs to the Popes ,vho went before bin1. 
'fhese he haù on his siùe certainly, but 'VhOlll had ho 
besides theln? 'rhe A postolical Canons say, "Those who 
are baptized by heretics cannot be believers." Tho 
Synods of Iconiulll and Synnada declare that "those 
,vho caIne from the heretics .were to be "rashed and 
purified fronl the filth of their olJ ilupure leaven." 
Clelnellt ot Alexandria, that "'Visdom pronounces that 
strange ,vaters do not belong to her." Firluilian, that 
(( ,ve recognize one only Church of God, and account 
baptisnl to belong only to the IToìy Church." "It seoJned 
good fronl the beginning," says St. Basil, "'v holly to 
annul the baptism of heretics." Tertullian says, "'\V e 
have not the saIne baptiðll1 with heretics; since they 
have it not rightly; without, they have it not at all." 8 
"Then may there be one baptistn," says St. Cyprian, 
"\vhen there is one faith. "\Ve and heretics cannot have 
a common baptism, since we haye not the Father, or the 
Son, or the IJ o]y Ghost in common. IIeretics in their 
baptism are pollutcd by their profane ,vater." St. Cyril 
says, " None but heretics are re-baptized, since thcir 
fo1'11]er baptism ,vas not baptisnl." St. Athal1fLSius ask
, 


8 rid. infr. p. 170, aud Pus{'J's Terlulliall, p. 280. 
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" Is not the rite ad n1Ïnistered by the Arians} altogether 
empty and unprofitable? he that is sprinkled by them 
is rather polluted than redeemed." Optatus says, "'fhe 
stained baptism cannot \vash a man, the pollutod C:1nnot 
cleanse." " The baptism of traitors," says St. Ambrose, 
" does not heal, does not cleanse, but defiles." 
Expedience is an argulnent \vhich grows in cogency 
with the course of years; a hundred and fifty years after 
St. Stephen, the ecclesiastical conclusion \vhich he haù 
upheld 'was accepted generally by the School of Theo- 
logians, in an adhesion to it on the part of St. 
Augustine. 


34. 


Lastly, serious as this contrast is between the decision 
of the Pope and the logic of the above great authors, there 
,vas, before and in his time, a change yet greater in the 
ideas and the tone of the theological schools; a change 
which may remind us of the language of Cardinal Fisher 
on a collateral subject, HS is to be found belo\v at p. 72. 
I 111ean that relaxation of the penitential canons, effected 
by a succession of Popes, which, much as it altered the 
Church's discipline and the ord inary course of Christian 
life, still 'was strictly conforJllaLle to the necessities of her 
prospective state, as our Lurd had described it beforehaul1. 
As Christianity spread through the various classes of t1e 
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Pagan Empire, and penetrated into private families, social 
circles, and secular callings, and was received ,vith 
tenlporary or local toJeration, the standard of duty 
anlongst its adherents fell; habits and practices of the 
,vorId found their ,yay into the fold; and scandals became 
too comnlon to allo,v of the offenders being cast off by 
wholesale. 
This, I say;was but the fulfilment of our Lord's prophetic 
f1nnOUncen1ent, that the kingdom of heaven should be a 
net, gathering fish of every kina; and how indeed should 
it be otherwise, if it was to be Catholic, human nature 
being \v hat it is? Yet, on the other hand, the Sermon 
on the Mount, and other discourses of our Lord, assigned 
a very definite standard of morals, and a very high rule 
of conduct to His people. Under these circumstances, tho 
Holy See and various Bishops took what ,vould be called 
the laxer side, as being that which charity, as ,yell as 
expediency suggested, whereas the graver and more 
strict, as well as the ignorant portion of the Christian 
comn1unity did not understand such a policy, and in 
consequence there ,vas, in various parts of the world, both 
arnong the educated and the uneducated, an indignant 
rising against this innovation, as it ,vas conceived, of their 
rulers. 
1:ontanus and his sect in the East, represent the 
feelIngs of the multitude; at Rome, the school of Ter- 
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tullian, Novatian, ana the author of tho Elenchus, able 
and learned men, stood out in behalf of what they con- 
siè..
red the Old Theology, terminating their course in the 
Novatian schism; ,vhile the learned Donatist Bishops and 
the ll1ad Circuillcelliones illustrate a like sentiment, and 
a like temper, in Africa. During a long controversy, the 
colliáon of tho8@ elements in the Church's constitution, 
\vhich have formed the subject of this Essay, is variously 
illustrated. It carries us through the Pontificates of 
Zephyrinus, Callistus, Cornelius, Stephen, and Dionysius, 
and so on down to the Episcopate of St. Augustine; 
and i
 ends in the universal acceptance of the decision 
of the Holy See. 'rhe resolution of the difficulties of the 
problem was found in a clearer recognition of the dis- 
tinction between precepts and counsels, between mortal 
SiDS and venial, and between the two forums of the 
Ch urch, the external and internal ;-also in the develop.. 
ment of the doctrine of Purgatory, and in the contem- 
porary rise of the monastic institution, as exhibited in 
the history of St. Antony and his disciples. 


35. 


So much on the collision and the adjustrncnt of the 
Regal or political office of the Church with the Propheti- 
cal: that I may not end without an instance of the politi.. 
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cal in contrast with tho Sacerdotal, I will refer to tlJO 
Ijalwrum of Constantine. The sacred symbol ofunresi5t- 
ing suffering, of self-sacrificing love, of life-giving grace, 
of celestial peace, became in the hands of the first Chris- 
tian Emperor, with the sanction of the Church, his banner 
in fierce battle and the pledge of victory for his sword. 


. 


36. 


To conclude :-,vhatever is great refuses to be reduced 
to human rule, and to be nlade consistent in its many 
aspects 'with itself. "\Vho shall reconcile ,vith each other 
the various attributes of the Infinite God? and, as He is, 
such in their several degrees are His works. This living 
world to which \ve belong, how self-contradictory it is, 
when we attenlpt to measure and master its meaning and 
scope! And how full of incongruities, that is, of mys- 
teries, in its higher and finer specinlens, is the soul of man, 
viewed in its assemblage of opinions, tastes, habits, powers, 
aims, and doings ! We need not feel surprise then, if 
Holy Church too, the supernatural creation of God, is an 
instance of the same Jaw, presenting to us an adtnirablO' 
consistency and unity in word and deed, as her general 
characteristic, but crossed and discredited now and then 
by apparent anomalies which need, and ,vhich claÍln, at 
our hands an exercise of faith. 
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So IlllH.:h is said and writtcn just fit this tilne on the 
subject of the Church, by those who use the ,yord in 
different senses, and those who attach to it little distinct 
sense at all, that I have thought it might be useful, by 
,yay of prolllotiug sound and consistent views upon it, to 
consiùer it attentively ill seycral of it:s bearings, and 
principally in its relation to the ROllHtll theory con- 
cerning it, which is 1110re systeluatic than any other. 
Unhappy is it that ,vo should be obliged to discuss and 
defend what a Christian people were illtClldoJ to enjoy, 
to appeal to their intellects instead of "stil'rillg up their 
pure minds by way of relnelllbrance," to direct them 
towards articles of faith \vhich should be their place of 
starting, and to treat as Inere conclusions what in other 
ages have been assumed as first principles. Surely life is 
not long enough to prove everything ,vhich may be made 
the subject of proof; and, though inquiry is left partly 
open in order to try our earnestness, yet it is in great 
measure, and in the most irnportant points, superseded by 
Revelation,-,vhich discloses things which I'eason could 
not reach, saves us the labour of using it when it might 
avail, and sanctions thereby the principle of dispensing 
with it in other cases. Yet, in spite of this joint testimony 
of nature and grace, so it is, ,ve seem at this day to con- 
sider discussion and controversy to be in tholl1selvos chief 
o'oods. 'V 0 exult in what w\
 think our int1efeisiblo 
h 
YOL. I. n 
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right and glorious privilege to choose and settle our 
religion for ourselves; and we stignlatize it as a bondage 
to be obliged to accept what the wise, the good, and the 
many of former times have made over to us, nay, even to 
subn1Ít to ,vhat God Himself has revealed. 


2. 
From this strange preference, however originating, of 
inquiry to belief, we, or our fathers before us, have con- 
trived to make doubtful what really was certain. 'Ve 
have created difficulties in our path; we have gone out 
oÍ our way to find ingenious objections to ,vhat was 
received, where none hitherto existed; as if forgetting 
that there is no truth so clear, no character so pure, no 
w'ork of man so perfect, but admits of criticism, and win 
becoIne suspected as soon as it is accused. As might be 
expected, then, we have succeeded in our attempt; we have 
succeeded in raising clouds which effectually hide the sun 
Íi.'"om us, and we have nothing left but to grope our way 
by our reason, a
 ,ve best can,-our necessary, because 
now our only guide. And as a traveller by night, calcn- 
lating or guessing his ,yay over a 1110raSS or alnid pitfalls, 
naturally trusts himself 11101'e than his companions, though 
not doubting their skilfulness and good will, and is too 
intent upon his o,vn snccessive steps to hear and to ÍollO'w 
them, so ,ve, froln anxiety if not from carelessness, have 
straggled each froln his ncighbour, anù are all of us, or 
nearly so, in a fair way to 1080 nnr confidence, if not our 
hope. I say, ,ve, Or others for us, have assertetl our rig 11 t 
of debating every truth, however sacred, howevel' pro- 
tected fronl scrutiny hitherto; we have accounted that 
belieÍ alone to bo lnanly w]Iich coullncnccd ill doubt, t]lat 
inquiry alone philosophical which assul11ed no first prin- 
ciples, that religion alone rntional which we have cl"l'atel 
for ourselves. J 10S8 of lëtùolll', ùivision, nn:1 01'1'01' hav
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been the three.fold gain of our self-will, as evidently visiteJ 
ill thið \Vorlù,-nut to follow it into the next. 


3. 
How we became committed to so ill-advised a course, l)y 
what unfortunat8 llcce3sity, or under 'what overpower;llg 
telnptation, it ava.ils not hero to inquire. But the COll- 
sequences are undeniable; the innocent suffer by a stato 
of things, which to the self-wise and the carnal is an ex- 
cuse for their indifference. 'rhe true voice of Rovelatill:l 
has been overpo\vered by the more elall1orous traditions (l 
men; and where there are rivals, examination is nece:3- 
sary, even where piety would fain have been rid of it. 
'.rhus, in relation to the particular subject which has le(l 
to these retnarks, that SOllle one Ineaning was ancieutly 
attached to the 'word "Chnrch," is certain froln its OCCIU.- 
ring in the Creed; it is cert:tÏn, for the sanle reason, th:tt 
it bore upon some first principle in religion, else it woulù 
not have been there. It is certain lTIOreOVer, froln histol'Y, 
that its Ine3.ning ,vas undisputed, whatever that n1eaniug 
was; and it is as certain that there are intern1Ínable 
disputes and hopeless differences about its meaning now 
 
Now is this a gain or a loss to the present age? At first 
sight one might think -it a loss, so far as it goes, whatever 
be the cause of it; in the same sense in \vhich the burning 
of a library is Hi loss, the destruction of a tnOnUlllcnt, tIle 
disappearance of an ancien t record, or the death of an 
cxperilnelltalist or philosopher. Diminution froln tlIe 
stock of kno""rledge is conllTIonly considered a loss in tLi;:; 
Ùa.
T; yet strange to say, in t.he instance beforo us, it 
is thought far otherwisG. 'rhe great lnass of educated 
Inen al'e at once uneasy, Í1npatient, and irritated, not 
simply incredulous, as soon as they are prun1Ïscd from any 
quarter sorne dear view of the original and apostolic 
doctrine, to thCIll ullkllOWll, on any subject of religiun. 
B 2 
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'l'hey bear to hear of researches into Christian Antiqnity, 
if they are directed to prove its uncertainty and unprofit- 
ahleness; they are intolerant and open-n1outhed against 
then1, if their object be to re8cne, not to destroy. They 
sanction a rule of philo
ophy ,vhich they practically refute 
every tin1e they praise Newton or Cnvier. In truth, they 
can endul'e a categorical theory in other provinces of 
kno,vledge; but ill theology belief Locorncs pl'a
tica1. 
'rhey perceive that there, ,vhat in itself is but an iUlJllil'Y 
into questions of fact, tends to an eucroacluuent upon ,vhrrt 
they think fit to consider their Christian liberty. 'l'hey 
are reluctant to be confronted with evidence which \vill 
ditninish their right of thinking rightly or 'wrongly, as 
they please j they arc jealous of being forced to snbn1it to 
ono vie,v of the subject, and to be unable at their pleasure 
to change; they eonsider cOinfort in religion to lie in all 
qllE'stions being open, and in there being no call upon thern 
to act. 'l'hus they delibcratp1y adopt that liberty ,vhieh God 
gave His foriner people ill \\Tath, " a liberty to tbe sword, 
to the pestilence, and to the f
llnine," 1 the prcrogative of 
bein O' hCI'ëtics or un belioverB. 
b 


4. 


It ,vould be 'v ell if these Inell cou1<.l kccp their restless 
hunlours to thelnselves; but they unsettle aH around thcIn.. 
'They rob those of their birthright ,vho would ha\re hailed 
the privilege of being told the truth ,vithout their o'vn 
personal risk in finding it; and they force then1 against 
their naturo upon relying on their reason, ,vhen they are 
content to be saved by faith. Such trou bIers of the Chris- 
tian cOlnnlunity would in a healthy state of thing8 be 
silenced or put out of it, as disturbers of the king's peace 
are restrained in civil matterR; hut our tirHes, from ,vhat- 
ever cause, being times of confusion, ,ve arc reducod to the 
1 .Tel'. xxxi\'. 17. 
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nse of argument and disputation, just as ,ve think it lawful 
to carry arnlS and barricade our bouses during national 
disorders. 
Let this be my excuse for discussing rather tIWll pro- 
pounding "what was l
eant to be sill] ply an article of faith. 
We travel by night: the teaching of the Apostles concern- 
ing it, \Y hich once, like the pinal' in the \vilderness, was 
v!ith th] ehildrell of God fronl age to age continually, is 
in good Incasure withdra"wn; and we are, so far, left to 
llHLke the best of our way to the pron1Ïsed land by our 
natural resources. 
In the following Lectures, then, it is attenlpted, in the 
measure which such a 11lode of writing allO'ws, to builLl up 
\vhat Ulan has pulled do,vn, in sonle of the questions con- 
nected with the Church; and that, by nleans of tbe stores 
of Divine truth bequeathed to us in the works of our 
standard English authors. 


5. 


The Ïlnulediate reason for di::;cu
sing the subject is this: 
[n the present day, such incidental notice of it, as Christian 
teachers are led to take in the course of their pastoral 
in
tructions, is sure to be charged with what is comnlonly 
called "Popery;" and for this reason,-that Roman 
Catholics having ever insisted upon it, and Protestants 
having neglected it, to speak of the Church at all, though 
it is rnentioned in the CreeL1, is thought to savoul' of ROlne. 
Those then ,vho feel its iUlportance, anù yet are not 
llolnanists, are bound on several accounts to show why they 
are not Romanists, and how they differ from thenl. 'rhey 
are bound to do so, in order to remove the prej uelice \vith 
\vhich an article of the Creeò is at present encolllpassed 
and on the other hand to prevent such persons as have 
right but vague ideas concerning it, from deviating into 
Ron1anism because no other systcrn of doctrine is proviJcd 
. 
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for t henl. Till, -ill this re
pf'ct, they do lTIOre than tlH
y lwyc 
hitherto done, of course they hazard, though ,vithont any 
fault of theirs, ft deviation on the part of their hearo1'8 i IJ to 
Romanislll on the OIle hand, a reaction into mere Pl'O- 
testantism on the other. 
From the circumstances then of the mOIl1ent, the ful1ow- 
ing Lectures are cllpfly engaged in exatnining and ex- 
posing certain tenets of the Ron1an Church. Bnt tlli
 
happons for another reason. After all, the Inaiu object in 
a discussion should be, not to refute error merely, but to 
establish truth. "\Vhat Christia.ns especially need and 
have a right to require, is a positive doctrino on such sub- 
jects as come nnder IJotic8. They lutve a dcmand 011 their 
teachcrs for the Inealling of tho article in the A p()
tlcs' 
Crceò, which uinl1s thell1 to faith in "the Holy Catholic 
Church." It is a poor answer to this inquiry, 111erely to 
COIn lllenco an attack upon Roman teaching, and to sho,v 
that it presents an exaggerated and erroneous view of the 
doctrine. Erroneous or not, a view it certainly does pre- 
sent; and that religion which attempts a view, though 
impcrfect or üxtrenlü, does more than those forlns of 
religion which do not attenlpt it at all. If we dellY that 
the ROlnall view of the Church is true, we are bound in very 
shmne to state ,vhat we hold ourselves, though at the risk of 
a theory, unless indeed we woulù fight ,vith thGlll at an 
unfair advantage; and also in charity to our own peoplc, 
lest we tenlpt them too error, ,vhiJe we refuse to give thenl 
some definite and intclligible doctrine ,vbich is better than 
the Roman. But in doing this ,ve necessarily come across 
the' existing teaching of Ron]e, ana are led to attack it., 
as the most convenicnt, or rather only, ,vay of sho,ving 
'what our o,vn views are. I t has pre-occupied the ground, 
and we cannot erect our own structure without partly 
hre:\king d(HVn, pm't.ly using ,vhat ,vo find upon it. And 
thus for a seconù reason, the follo,ving Lectures; so lr,,1' as 
. 
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th(,il" forn1 goes, arc directed against HOUIC, though their 
111ain object is not controversy but edification. 
Their main object is to furnish an approximation in ono 
or two points towards a correct theory of the dnties and 
office of the Church Catholic. Popular Protestantism does 
not attempt this at all; it abandons the subject altogether: 
Rome supplies a doctrine, but, as ,ve conceive, an untrue . 
one. The question is, what is that sound and just ex- 
position of this Article of Faith, 'which holds together, or 
is consistent in theory, and, secondly, is justified by the 
history of the Dispensation, which is neither Protestant 
nor Rornan, Lut proceeds along that Via, ]Jledl
a, ,vhich, 
as in Gther things so here, is tho appropriate path for sons 
ûf the English Church to 'walk ill? vVhat is the nearest 
approxilnation to that primitive truth ,vhich Ignatius and 
Polycarp enjoyed, and which the nineteenth century has 
virtually lost? 
This is the problen1 ,vhich demands serious consideration 
at this day, and some detached portions of ,vhich 'v ill be 
considered in the following Lectures. Leaving to othel
s 
q néstions directly political and ecclesiastical, I propose to 
di rect attention hero to SOTI1C of those ,vhich are connected 
,vith the ProphetiGal OliGO of the Church. 


6. 
This it ,vhat I propose to do;- hut first it ,vill be 'wc11 
to observe upon certain obvious objections ,vhich lIW,y be 
made to my attempt altogether, as this will incidentally 
give me au opportunity of defining more exactly .what it is 
I have in vie'w. 
It is urged, then, by conscientious and sensible men, 
that we have hitherto done sufficiently well without any 
recognized theory on the subject, and therefore do nut need 
it no'\v or in prospect; that certain notions, abstractedly 
correct or not, have become venerable and beneficial by 
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long usage, anù ought not no\v to bo disturLed; that tho 
nature and functions of the Church have been long settlea 
in this country by la\v and by historical precedents, and 
that it is our duty to take \vhat we find, and use it for the 
best; that, to discuss so great a subject, though under the 
guidance of our great Divines, necessarily involves the un- 
. settling of opinions no\v received j that, though the views 
which may be put }ol'\vard be in thelnselves innocent or 
true, yet under our Cil'CUlnstances they \villlead to Rome, 
if only because the mind when once set in motion in any 
direction finds it difficult to stop; and, again, because the 
article of "the Church " has been :1ccidental1y the badge 
and index of that system; that the discussiona proposed 
are singularly unseasonab]e at this day, \vhen our Church 
requires support against her enenlies of a practical charac- 
ter, not speculations upon her nature and historical pre- 
tensions,-speculations of a past day, unprofitable in th8111- 
selves, and in fact only adding to our existing differences, 
and raising fresh parties and interests in our already dis- 
tracted communion-speculations, it is urged, which have 
never been anything but speculations, never were realized 
in any age of the Church; lastly, that the pretended Via 
Media is but an eclectic system, dangerous to the religious 
temper of those ,vho advocate it, as leading to arrogance 
and self-sufficiency in judging of sacred subjects. This is 
pretty neady what 111ay be said. 
Now it is obvious that these objections prove too much. 
If they prove anything} they go to sho\v that the article 
of the Holy Church Catholic should not be discussed at all, 
not even as a point of faith j but that in its most essential 
respects, as well as in its bearings and consequences, it may 
be determined and interpreted by the la,v of the land. This 
consideration in itself would be enough to show, that there 
was some fallacy in them somewhere, even if we could not 
detect it. However, let us consider some of them in detaiL 
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7. 
One of the nlost ",?eighty of theso objections at first 
sight, is the danger of unsettling things established, an(l 
raising questions, which, whatever may be their intrinsic 
worth, are novel and exciting at the present day. \Vhen, 
for instance, the office of Holy Scripture in the divine 

ystem, or the judicial po\ver of the Church, or the funda- 
mental
 of faith, or the legitilnate prerogatives of the 
Roman see, or the principles of Protestalltislll are dis- 
cussed, it is natural to object, that since the Revolution of 
1688 they have been practically cut short, and definitely 
settled by civil acts aud precedents. It nlay be urged, 
that the absolute subjection of the bishops, as bishops, to 
the cro,vn is determined by the deprivations of 1689; the 
Church's forfeiture of her synodical rights by the final 
measure of 1717; the essential agreement of Presby- 
terianisnl with EpiscC'pacy by the union with Scotland in 
] 706-7; and our incorporation ,yith dissenters, on the 
conlmon ground of Protestantism, by the proceedings of 
the Revolution itself. It nlay be argued that these 
measures were but the appropriate carrying out of the acts 
of the Reformation; that l{ing vVilliam and his party dill 
but complete what King Henry began; and that we aro 
born Protestants, and though free to change our religion 
and to profess a change, yet, till we do so, Protestants, as 
other Protestants, ,ve certainly are, though we happen to 
retain the episcopal form; that our Church has thriven 
upon this foundation in wealth, station, and usefulness; 
that being a part of the Constitution, it cannot be altered 
without touching theConstitntionitself; and, consequently, 
that all di
cussions are either very serious or very idle. 


8. 
r:ro all th:s I answer, that the Constitution has already 
Leon altered, nnd not by any act of QUI'S: 3n<1 the more 
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ftHestion i
, whether the Constitution being altered, ana 
the Ohurch in conseqnence, which is part of it, being ex- 
posed to danger in her various function
, we lTIay allow 
those who have brought her into danger, to apply ,vhat 
they consitier suitable remedies, without clailning a voice 
ia the matter ourselves. Are questions bearing 11lore or 
lpss upon the education of our 111el11bers, the extension of 
OlF' conln1union, and its relations to Protestant bodies, to 
be .deClùed without us? Are precedents to be createLl, 
,vhile ,ve sit by, ,vhich afterwards may be assumed to our 
disadvantage as if our acknowledged principles? It is 
onr own concern; and it is not strange if we think it will 
be better looked after by ourselves, than by onr ene111io,3 
or hy 111cro politicians. W 0 are driven by the pressure 
of circUlnstallces to conte III plate our own position, and to 
fall back upon first principles; nor can an age, \vhich 
pl'illcs itself on its powers of scrutiny and research, bJ 
surprised if ,ve do in self-defence what it does ill \vantoa- 
ncl..:.s and pride. \Ve accepted the principles of 1688 as the 
Church's basis, ,vhile they renlained, because we !l'lll 
l'{'ceived thelTI: they have been surrendered. If we 
now put for\vard a 11101'e ancient doctrine instead of thcm, 
all that can be said against us is, that we are not so 
nluch attached to then1 on their O\Vll account, as to con- 
sent, that persons, still lllore ignorant of our divincly- 
fralned systoln than tho stateslnon of that era, should 
attempt now, in some sinlÏlar or ,vorse form, to revive 
then). In truth, we have had enough, if we wouid be 
\vise, of mere political religion; which, like a broken reeù, 
has pierced through the hand that leaned upon it. While, 
and in proportion as we are bound to it, it is our duty to 
submit, just as duty determined the Jews to submit to 
N ebuchadnezzar, as Jeremiah instructed theIne We will 
not side with a reckless and destructive party, even ill 
undoing our own chains, when there is no plain call 
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of duty to oblige us j nay, we \viil wear then1, not only 
eontelltedly but loyally; we \\'i11 be zealous bondsmcn, 
,vhile the state honours us and is gentle to\vards ns, in 
our captivity. It has been God's Inerciful pleasure, as of 
old time, to make even those \vho led ns away captive to 
pity us. Those who might have been tyrants over U:;::, 
have before no,v p
ollsly tended on the Church, aud 
liberated her, as far as was expedient, in the spirit of hitn 
who "builded the city, and let go the captives not fur 
price nor reward." 2 
And ,vhile the po,vers of tl1Ïs world so dealt ,vith us, 
who ,vould not have actively co-operated with then1, froni 
love as ,vell as frolli duty? And thus it was that the 
Inost deeply learned, and Inost gcnerous-nJinded of our 
<.1i \.ines thuught no I] ighcr privilege could befall thetll 
than to llJÎllister at the throno of a prince like our first 
Charles, who justified their confidence by dying for the 
Church a martyr's death. Ånd I suppose, in similar cir- 
cnnlstances, anyone of those ,vho afterwards became Non- 
jurors, or anyone of those persons vvho at this day have 
the most settled belief in the spiritual po'vers of tho 
Church, would ha vo thought hilllsclï nu,vorthy to be her 
son, had he not taken his part in a system which he had 
received and founù so ,yell adll1inistered, whatever fanlts 
Inight exiEt in its theory. This is the view to be takt.n 
of the conduct of our Church in tho sevcnteenth century, 
which we do not ill1Ïtate now, only because ,ve are ]Jot 
allowed to do so, because our place of service and our 
honourable function about the throne are denied us. And, 
as ,ve should act as our predecessors, ,vere \ye in their 
titnes, so, as ,ve think, they too ,vonld act as we do ill 
ours. They, doubtless, at a titne like this, ,vhcn our 
ellell1ies are allo,ved to legislate upon our concerns, anr1 
to dispose of the highest offices in the Church} ,vanId feel 
2 Isa. xlv. 13. 
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that there were objects dearer to thenl than the welfare 
of the state, duties even holier than obeùience to civil 
governors, a.nd would act accordingly. It is our lot to 
see the result of an experinlent ,vhich in their days ,vas 
but in process, that of surrendering the Church into the 
hands of the state. It has heen tried and failed j we have 
b.usted the world, anù it has taken advantage of us. 
'V11ile the event ,vas doubtful, it ,vas the duty of her 
rulers to 11lake the best of things as they found thern: 
llOW that it is declared, though we 1nllst undergo the evil, 
,ve are surely not bound to conceal it. 


D. 
1'11e8e reflections ,voulcl ser\?o to justify inquIrIes far 
ùeyond the scope of the following Lectures, such inquiries, 
I 1nean, as bear upon our political and ecclesiastical con- 
dition; but Iny present business is mainly ,vith ,vhat 
concerns the Church's internal state, her teaching rather 
than her action, her influence on her members, one by 
one, rather than her right of moving them as a ,vhole. 
At the same tilHe, the distinct portions of the general 
subject so affect each other, that such points as Church 
authority, Tradition, the Rule of Faith, and the like, 
cannot be treated without seeming to trench upon poli- 
tical principles, consecrated by the associations of the 
Revolution. It hris ever required an apo]ogy, since that 
event, to speak the language of our divines before it; 
and such an apology is no,v found in the circumstances of 
tho day, in which all notions, 1noral and religious, are so 
unsettled, that every positive truth nlust be a gain. 


10. 
But, in answer to a portion of the foregoing remarks, 
it is not uncommon to urge 'v hat at first sight seems to be 
a paradox; that our enemies, or strangers, or at least 
persons unacquainted with the principles of the Church, 
are better fitted than hor proper guardians and nlinisters to 
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consult for her welfare; that they are better friends to us 
than ourselves, and in a manner often defend us against 
ourselves; and the saying of a great and religious author 
is quoted against us, that "clergymen understand the 
least and take the worst measure of human affairs of all 
mankind that can ,vrite and read." 3 And so they cer- 
tainly do, if their end in view be that which secular poli- 
ticians iluagine. If their end be the t.elnporal aggrall- 
dísen18nt of the Church, nu greater or Inore intolerable 
visitation could bof
tll us than to be subjected to such 
counsellors as Archbishop Laud. But, perhaps the objects 
,ve have in view are as hidden from tlle man of tho 
,vorId, whether ctatesnlan, philosophcr, or courtier, as 
heaven itself from his bodily eyes; and perchance those' 
111easures which are lllost dÜlllonstl'ably headstrong and 
insane, if directed towards a political end, Inay be most 
judicious ana snccessful in a religious point of vie,v. It 
is au acknowledged principle, that the blood of martyrs is 
the seed of tho Church; and if death it
elf may be a 
victory, so in like Ina11ner Inay worlJly loss and trouLle, 
however severe and accu111ulated. 


11. 
I anl a'
-are that professions of this nature increase 
rather than diminish to men of the ,vorld their distaste 
for the conduct they are meant to explain. The ends 
which are alleged to account for the conduct of religions 
111 en, remove the charge of imprudence only to attach to 
it the more odious imputation of fanaticism and its 
kindred qualities. Pilate's feeling when he asked (C'Vhat 
is truth? JJ is a type of the disgust' felt by men of the 
\vorld at the avowal of Christian faith and zeal. To pro- 
fess to act towards objects which to them are as much a 
thooryand a drealn as the scenes of some fairy tale, angers 
them by what they cOll:Úùer its utter absurdity and foUy. 


3 Clal'end0u's Life, vol. i. p. 71. 
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" l\fisel'aLle Inen !" said the heathen Inagistrate on wit- 
nessing the detern1ination of the luartyrs of Christ," if 
ye will die, cannot you find precipices or halters? " 4 Nor 
is this feeling confined to infidels or scorners; 111en of 
seriousness and good intentions, and it is especially to 
the purpose to observe this, feel the same annoyance and 
Ï1npatience at certain parts of that Ancient Religion, of 
which the doctrine of the Church is the centre, \vhich 
profligate men manifest towards moral and religious 
Illotives altogether. 
'fo take an instance which will be understood by most 
]nen. Should a Ulan, rightly or wrongly, for that is not 
the question, profess to regulate his conùuct uuder the 
notion that he is seen by invisiblo spectators, that he and 
nIl Christians have upon them tlIe eye
 of Angels, espe- 
eiaUy ,vhen in church; should he, \vhen speaking on 
SOlne serious subject, exhort his friends as in their pr'c- 
SCllce, nay, Lid tholn attend to tlle propriety of their' 
apparel in divine worship because of them! ,vouid he not 
at first be thought to speak poetically, and Sf) be excused? 
next, ,yhen he was frequent in expressing such a senti- 
lnent, would he not becoine tiresolue and '
n welconle? aucl 
when he was understood to be thus speaking of the 
Angels literally, as St. Paul did, ,vould not what he said 
1)8 certainly 111et \vith grave, cold, contenlptuons, or im- 
patient looks, as idle, strained, and unnatural? Now this 
is just the reception ,vhich secular politicians give t') 
religious objects altogether; ana nlY drift in noticing it i; 
this,-to impress on those who regard with disgust thë 
range of doctrines connected with the Church, that it 
does not at all prove that those doctrines are fanciful ana 
are uninfluential, because they thelnselves are Jisgusted, 
unless indeed the offence which the infidel takes at the 
doctrine of the Cross Le an arguIucnt that it also is really 
4 Tcrtull, aù Seap. 5. 
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foolishness. These 20ctrines nlay bo untruo nnù un- 
reasonable certainly; but if the surprise of those who 
fh'st hear them and have never acted 011 theIll, be a proof 
that they are so, lliore will foHow than ,vould be adluitted 
by any of us; for surely, 110 annoyance \vhich the doctrines 
in question occasion, equals the inlpatience with which 
irreligious men hear of the blessed doctrine that God Las 
become nlan, no surprise of theirs no,v can equal the 
aUlazement and derision \vith which the old pagans 
,vitnessod a saint contending even unto bonds and death, 
for \vhat they considered a matter of opinion. 
It does not follo\v, then, that doctrines are uninfluential, 
,vhen plainly and boldly put forward, because they offend 
the pr
judices of the aðe at first hearing. Had this been 
so, Christianity itself ought not to have succeeded; anù 
it cannot be iInagined that the respectable aud sCl'iou
 
11len of this day \vho express concern at what they con- 
sider the exaggerated tone of certain writcrs on the suL- 
ject of the Church, aro 11101'e startled and offended than 
the outcast to \vhom the Apostles preached in the begin- 
ning. rrruth has the gift of ovcrcon1Ïng the human heart, 
whether by persuasion or by cOlllpulsion, whether Ly 
inward acceptance or hy external constraint j and if what 
\ve preach be truth, it 11lUst be natural, it lllust be season- 
able, it nlust be popuhu', it will lnake itself popular. It 
will find its own. As time goes on, and its sway cxtcl}(l
, 
those who thought its voice strange and harsh at first, 
,vill wonder how they could ever so have deeIDed of SOUllÙ
 
so III usicaJ and thrilling. 
1
. 
The objection, however, which has ]ed to these rernal'ks, 
takes another and lnore reasonable fOrIll in the lnilld::-; of 
practicallneu, which shall 1l0'V be noticed. A religious 
lwinciple or iùea, however true, bofore it is founù ill a 
substantive forrn, i
 but a theory; anù siuCJ lllany theo:'i
s 
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are not nloro than theories, and do not ad\..1it of being 
carried into effect, it is exposed to the suspicion of being 
ono of these, and of having no existence out of bouks. 
'rhe proof of reality in a doctrine is its holding togother 
when actually attempted. Practical 111en are naturally 
prejudiced against ,vhat is new, on this ground if on no 
other, that it has not had the opportunity of satisfying 
thi
 test. Chri:stiallity woukl appear at first a ]11e1'e 
liteJ'ì.Ülll'(
, or philosophy, or 1l1Y8ticisUl, like the Pytha- 
gorei1ll rule or Phrygian worship; nor till it was triell, 
could the coherence of its parts be ascertained. N ow the 
class of doctrines in question as yet labours under the 
same difficulty. Indeed, they are in one sense as entirely 
l1P"W as Christianity ,vhen first Pl'eachcd; for though 
t.hey profess Inerely to be that fouudation on which it 
originally spread, yet as far as they represent a T
ia Media, 
that is, are related to extren1es which did llot then exist, 
aud do exi::;t no,v, they appear ullreal, for a, double reason, 
11aving 110 cxaet counterpart ill early tÍlnes/ aud Leing 
supersedeù 1l0\V hy actually existing SystClllS. Protes- 
tantisnl and Popery are real religions; no one can doubt 
about then1; they have furnished the nlould in ,vhich 
nations have been cast: but the Via ]1,le(lia, viewed as 
an integral systen1, has never had existence except on 
paper; it is kno-wn, not positively but negatively, in its 
differences from the rival creeds, not in its own proper- 
ties; and can only be described as a third system, neither 
t he one nor the other, Lnt with surnething of each, cutting 
between t.hen1, and, as if with a critical fastidiousnes
, 
triHillg \vith theu1 both, and boasting to be nearer Anti- 
quity than either. 


5 [This is what the Author thought, before to his confusion and distress 
he found in early history a veritable ria lIIedia in both the Scmi-Arian rnd 
the :Uonoph)'sitc parties, and they, as being heretical, broke hi::; l
tb\Cbmcnt 
to middle piths. Vill. Difficulties of Ang1., 
cct.. xi
.l 


\. 
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What is this but to fancy a road over lllonntains and 
rivers, ,vhich has never been cut? vVhen we profess our 
TTifl ][cdia, as the very truth of the Apostles, we seenl to 
bystanders to ho 111('1'0 :Lllti<llu1l"ians ur peda.nts, al11using 
ourselves with illusiulls or learned suLtlpties, aud ullaLle 
to grapplo ,vith things as they are. 'rhoy accuso n
 of 
tCllllel'ing no proof to sho\v that our view is not self- 
contraùictory, and if set ill nlotion, ,vould llot fall to picces, 
or start off in c1iffercll t directions at once. Learllcd 
divines, they say, nlay have propoundcù it, as they have; 
coutroversialists 111ay have used it to aùvantago ,vhen 
supported by the civil sword against Papists or Puritans; 
but, ,vlIatever its lncl'its, still, when left to itself, to use 
a fanliliar term, it ll1ay not "'work." Ând the very cir- 
cumstance that it has been propounded for centuries by 
great nal1JeS, and not yet reduced to practice as a systenl, 
is alleged as an additional presunlption against its feasi- 
bility. 'ro take for instance the subject of Private J udg- 
nlent; our theory here is neither Protestant lior !{,oluun; 
alld has never been duly realizeù. Our opponcnts ask, 
'Vhat is it? Is it more than a set of .words and phrases, of 
exceptions and lin1itations made for each successive en1er- 
gency, of principles which contradict each other? 


13. 


It cannot be denied there is force in thcsereprescntations, 
though I wculù not adopt them to their full exten t; it still 
ren1ains to be tried whether what is called j-
nglo-Cat ho- 
licisln, the religion of Ändrewes, Laud, Hamlllond, Butler, 
and 'Vilson, is capable of being professed, acted on, and 
Inaintained on a largo sphere of action and throngh a suffi- 
cient period, or ,vhether it be a mere 1110dificatioll or transi- 
tion-state either of ROlnauism or of popular Protestantism, 
according as ,ye vic,v it. It nlay be plausibly argued that 
vo L. 1. \.; 
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,vhether the primitivo Chul'ch agreed lTIOre ,vith n,oll1e or 
,vith Protestants, and though it agreed ,vithneither ofthenl 
exactly, yet that one or the other, ,vhichever it be, is the 
nearost approximation to the ancient model ,vhich our 
changed circulllstances aÙll1it; that either this or that is 
the modern representative ùf primitive principJes j tlwt 
any professed third theory, however plausible, Blust neces- 

al'ily be composed of discordant elements, aud, WhCll 
attempted, must nocessarily run into one or the othOl., 
according to the nearness of the attracting bodies, anù the 
varying synlpathies of the budy attracted, anù its illdppen. 
denee of those portions of itself ,vhich interfere w'ith the 
strongor attraction. It may be argued that the Church 
of England, as established by la,v, and existing in fact, has 
}levcr represented a doctr\11e at all or been the devclup- 
Incnt of a prineiplc, has llever had an intellcctuL11 Lasis ; 
that it has been Lut a lltUl1e, or a deparhnent of tho stat0, 
or a poEtical party, in 'which reJigious opillion ,vaR an 
accident, and therefore hns beon various. III cOllsequence, 
it ha
 been hut the th(\atre of eOlltC'LHling religionists, that 
is, of l\tpist
 and Latitudinarians, softeued externally, or 
lnodified into inconsistency 1y their birth and education, 
or restrained by their interests aud theil'religious engage- 
Incnts. N o,v all this i
 "l'ry plausible, a nd is here in place, 
as fa1' as this, that thü1'o cel't
illly is a call upon us to 
exhibit our principles in action j and until "
e can p1'oc1ucð 
diocese, 01' place of eòncation, 01' popnJ()u
 tU"
l1, 01' colonial 
departnlent, or the like, aà.ministe1'cd on our distinctive 
principles, as the diocese of Sodur and JUan in the days 
of Bishop \Yilson, doubtless ,yO have not as llluch to urge 
in our behalf as 'vc illig-lit h:tvc. 


11. 


This, ho,vever, Inay 1e sai<1 in hlYOllJ' of the iu<1cpcn- 
tlcllce and rcality of our view uf rdigiuu, C\"L'U UIlt1PL' p
tst 
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and present circumstances, that, ,vhereas there have ever 
been three principal parties in the Church of England, 
the Apostolical.J the Latitudinarian, and the Puritan, the 
two latter have been sho,vn to be but modifications of 
Socinianjsm and Calvini:3I11 by their raspective histories, 
whenever allo,ved to act freely, whereas the first, when 
it had the opportunity of running into Romanism, in 
fact did not coalesce \vith it; ,vhich certainly argues 
some real differences in it fronl that. system with which 
it is popularly confounded. 'rho Puritan portion of the 
Church ,vas set at liberty, as is wen known, during the 
national troubles of the seventeenth century; and in no 
long t,irne prostrated tlJe Episcopatc, abolished the ritual, 
and proved itself by its actions, if pr-oof ,vas necessary, 
e
sentially Calvinistic. 1'be principle of I..atitude ,vas 
allowed considerable range bet,veen tho times of Charles II. 
nnd George 11., and, even under the pressure of the 
rrhirty-nine Ärticìes, possessed vigour enough to develope 
such indicat
ons of its real tendency, as Hoadly and his 
school supply. The Apostolical portion of the Church, 
'whether patronized by the Court, or ,vandering in exile, 
or cast out from its mother's bosom by political events, 
evinced one and the saIne feeling oÏ hostility against 
Rome. Its history at the era of the Revolution is es- 
l)ecially remarkable. l{eu, Collier, and the rest, had 
every adventitious Illotive ,vhich resentulent or interest 
could supply for joining the Roman Church; nor can 
any reason be given ,vhy they did not move on the 
one side, as Puritans and Latitudinarians had moved on 
the other, except that their Creed had in it an indepen- 
dence and distinctness ,vhich was ,vanting in the religious 
views of their opponents. If nothing more has accrued 
. to us from the treatment which those excellent mon 
cIJllul'(,a, this at least h::13 providontially resulted) that ,yO 
aro thprcby furnishcJ ,vith irrefl'agable testiluony to the 
c 
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essential diffel"ence between the Ron1an and Anglican 
systems. 
15. 
But if this be so, if the English Church has the n1Ïssion, 
hitherto unfulfilled on any considerable stage or consistent 
footing, of representing a theology, Catholic but not 
Roman, here is an especial reason ,vhy her members 
should be on the ,vatch for opportunitjp.s of bringing out 
and carrying into effect her distinctive character. Such 
opportunities perhaps have before now occurred in our 
history, and have been neglecteJ, and many never return; 
but, at least, the present unsettled state of religious 
opinion anlong us furnishes an opening which may be 
providentially intended, and which it is a. duty to use. 
And there are other circumstances favourable to the 
preaching of the pure Anglican doctrine. In a former 
age, the tendency of 111ero Protcstantisn1 had not discovered 
itself ,vith the fearful clearness which has attended its 
later history. English divincs were tClll1l'r of tho other 
ùranchcs of the llefol'lnation) and did not despair of their 
return to the entire Catholic truth. Before GerIl1allY l1aù 
become rationalistic, and Geneva Socinian, ROlllanism 
D1Íght be considered as the most dangerous corruption 
of the gospel; and this might be a call upon mell1bers 
of our Church to waive their differences with foreign 
Protestantisln and Dissent at hOIne, as if in the presence 
of a common enelny. But at this day, ,vhen the connexion 
of foreign Protestantism ,vith infidelity is so evident, what 
claim has the forIner upon our sJ'nlpathy? and to ,yhat 
theology can t])e serious Protestant, dissatisfied ,vith his 
system, betake hinlself but to the Roman, unless we dis- 
play our characteristic principles, anù sho,v lâlll that he 
lnay be Catholic and Apostolic, yet not Roman? Such, 
as is ,veIl known, ,vas the service actually rendered by our 
Church to the learned Prussian diyinc, Grabe, at. the cP.(
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of the seventeenth century, who, feeling the dofeets of 
Lutheranislu, even before it had lapsed, ,vas contemplating 
a reconciliation \vith Rome, when, finding that England 
offered what to a disciple ot Ignatius and Cyprian were 
easier terms, he COnfOl'lUed to her creed, and settled and 
died in this country. 
16. 
Again: though it is not likely that ROluan Catholics 
will ever again become fornlÍda ble in England, yet they 
may be in a position to make their voice heard, and in 
proportion as they are able, the Viet, ..:Uedl:a 'will do impor- 
tant service of the {oìlowing kind. In the controversy 
which \vill ensue, Ronle \vill not fail to preach far and 
wide the tenet ,vhich it never conceals, that there is no 
salvRtion external to its own cOlumunion. On the other 
hand, Protestantism, as it exists among us, will not be 
behindhand in consigning to eternal ruin all ,vho are ad- 
herents of Roman doctrine. 'Vhat a prospect is this! bvo 
widely spread and po'wel'ful parties dealing forth solemn 
anathen1as upon each other, in the name of the Lord I 
Indifference and scepticislll 111USt be, in such a case, the 
ordinary refuge of lien of lllild and peaceable minds, \vho 
revolt fro In such presumption, and are deficient in clear 
views of the truth. I cannot well exaggerate the misery 
of such a state of things. Here the English theology 
would come in with its characteristic calmness and caution, 
clear and decided in its view, giving no encouragement to 
lukewarmness and liberalisn1, but withholding all absolute 
anathemas on errors of opinion, except where the primitive 
Church sanctions the use of them. 


17. 
Here we are reminded of one more objection which Inay 
be made to the discussion of such subjects as those con- 
tained in the following Lectures; and with a brief notico 
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of it I will conclude. It nlay appear, t11en, that there is 
something in the very notion of examining and completing 
a. doctrine at present but part1y settlerl and received, and 
in tIle very name of a .Via jJ[edia., which is adapted to 
foster a self-sufficient and sceptical spirit. The essence of 
religion is the submission of the reason and heart to a posi- 
tive systeul, the acquiescence in doctrines ,vhich cannot bo 
proved or explained. A realized systeul is pre-supposed 
as the primary essential, fron1 the nature of the case. 
,'Then, then, \ve begin by saying that the English doc- 
trine is not at present elnbodied in any substantive forln, 
or publicly recognized in its details, we seern content to 
reduce religion to a ll1cre litcrature, to make reason tho 
judge of it, and to cOllfes::; it to be a Illatter of opinion. 
And \yhcn, in at1tlition to this, ,ve describe Anglicanism fiS 
com bining various portions of other systenls, what is this, 
it Il1ay be asked, but to sanction an ec1ect.ic principle, \vhich 
of all others is the Ul0St arrogant and profane? 'Vhen BIen 
choose or reject fro111 religious systems what they please, 
they furnish rnelancholy evidence of their want of earnest- 
ness; and'when they putthenlselves above existing systenls, 
as if these ,vere suited only to the Il1u1titude or to bigoted 
partisans, they are supercilious aud proucl,: and 'when they 
think they may create \vhat they are to 'worship, their 
devotion cannot possess any high degree of reverence and 
godly fefir. Surely, then, it 111ay be said, such theorizing 
on religious subjects is nothing else than an indulgence 
in that undue use of reason, which ,vas so pointedly con- 
demued in the conunencenlent of these relnarks. 
I would not willingly under-vA.1ue the force of this 
representation. It might be said, however, in reply, that 
at the ".orst the evil specified would cease in proportion 
as we were able to bring into practical shape that system 
which is wanting. But after an the true ans'wer to the 
objection is simply this, that though Anglo-Catholieism is 
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not practically reduceel to system in its fulness, it dop:;; 
exist, in all its parts, in the writings of our divines, ana in 
good measure is in actual operation, though with varying' 
degrees of consistency and cOinpleteness in different places. 
There is no room for eclecticism in any elelnentary matter. 
No melnber of the English Church allo\ys hilnse]f to builù 
on any doctrine different froin that founel ill our book of 
COlnnJOn Prayer. That forn1nlary contains the elen1ent
 
of our theology; and herein lies the practical exercise of 
our faith, which all true religion exacts. \Ve surrender 
ourselves in obedience to it: we act upon it: we obey it 
even in points of detail where there is roonl for diversity of 
opinion. Tho Thirty-nine Articles furnish a second tl'i
1,1 
of our humility and self-l'cstraillt. .1\..gain, 'YO never forget 
tbat, reserving our fiaelity to tho Creell, ,ye are bOllud tode- 
fer to Episcopal authority. Here then are trials ofprinciplo 
on starting; so much is alreaJy settled, aUll L1enland'3 anI' 
assent, not our criticis1l1. \Vhat ren1ains to be aone, and 
COUles into discussion, are secondary questions, such as 
these, How best to carry out the rubrics of the Praycr- 
book? ho,v to apply its Sorvice:3 in particular cases? ho,v 
to regard our canons of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries? how to reconcile the various portions of the 
ritual? how to defend certain formularies, or how to 
explain others? Another series of unsettled difficulties 
arises out of the question of odueation and teaching: 'Vhat 
are the records, what the rule of faith? ,vhat the authority 
of the Church? how n1uch is left to Private J udgmeut ? 
,vhat are the objects and best mode of religious training? 
and the like. The subject of Church government opens 
another field of inquiries, which are rnore or less unan- 
swered, as regards their practical perception by our clergy. 
r.t 1 he Thirty-nine Articles supply another. And in aU these 
topics we are not left to ourselves to determine as we 
plcasC', but have the guidance of our standard writers, anù 
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are bound to consult th('m, nay, when they agreo, to follo,v 
then1; but ,vhell they differ, to adjust or to choose between 
thcir opinions. 
18. 
Enollgh has no,v been said by way of eXplaining the 
object of the following Lectures. It is proposed, as has 
been said above, to offer helps towards the forlnation of a 
recognized Anglican theology in one of its departLnents. 
rrhe present state of our divinity is as foll01vs: the most 
vigorous, the clearest, the most fertile 111inds, have through 
God's mercy been eLnployed in the serviee of Ollr Church: 
minds too as reverential and holy, and as fully Ï1nbued with 
Ancient Truth, and as well versed in the ,vritings of the 
Fathers, as they were intellectually gifted.1) This is God's 
groat Inercy indeed, for which ,ve must ever be thankful. 
PriLuitive doctrine has been explored for us in every direc- 
tion, and the original principles of thegospeland the Church 
patiently and successfully brought to light. But one thing 
is still wanting: our chan1 pions and teachers have lived 
in stormy times; political and other influences have acted 
upon them variously in their day, and have since obstructed 
a careful consolidation of their judglnents. vVe have a 
vast inheritance, but no inventory of our treasures. All i:j 
given us in profusion; it reIl1ains for us to catalogue, sort, 
distribute, select, harmonize, and con1plete. \\T e have 
more than ,ve kno\v how to use; stores of learning, Lnt 
little that is precise and serviceable; Catholic truth and 
inùividual opinion, first principles and the guesses of genius, 
all mingled in the saIne ,vorks, and requiring to be dis- 
crin11nateà. \Ve meet with truths over-stated or 1111S- 
dirl'ctetl, n1attors of detail variously taken, fa
ts illcoTn- 
pletely proved or applied, and rules inconsistcntly urged 
or discordantly interpreted. Such indeec1 is the state of 


fi [\ï,l. however surr., Preface to this edition, 9 1.J 
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every deep philosophy in its first stages, and therefore of 
theological knowledge. 'Yhat we need at present for our 
Church's 'well-being, is not invention, nor originality, nor 
sagacity, nor eVPll learning in our divines, at least in tho 
first place, though all these gifts of God are in a Ineasure 
needed, and never can be unseasonable 'when used reli- 
giously, but 've need peculiarly a sound juc1glnent, patient 
thought, discrimination, a conlprehensive 11lilld, an absti- 
neuce ii'OIn aU private fancies and caprices and personal 
tastes,-in a ,vord, divine 1visdonl. For this excellent 
endo,vment, let us, in behalf of oUl'selves alid onr brethren, 
earnestly and continually pray. Let us pray, that He 1vho 
has begun the 'work for our IToly l\lother \vith a divine 
exuberance, 1vill finish it as with a refiner's fire and in the 
perfectness of truth. 


19. 
1\ferely to have directed attention to the present needs 
of our Church, ,voulc1 be a sufficient object for writing the 
follo,vil1g pages. 'Ve require a recognized theology, aud 
if the present work, instead of being what it is Incant to 
be, a fil'st approximation to the required solution in one 
department of a cOlnplicated problem, contains after all 
but a series of illustrations deulonstrating our need, and 
supplying hints for its removal, such a result, it is evident, 
will be quite a sufficient return for whatever anxiety it has 
cost the 1vriter to have employed his own judglllellt on so 
serious a subject. And, though in all greater matters of 
theology there is no rOOln for error, so prominent and con- 
cordant is the vvitness of our great ::\Iasters in their behalf, 
yet he is conscious that in minor points, .whether ill 
questions of fact or of judgment, there is rOOln for diffe- 
rence or error of opinion; and while he has given his best 
endeavours to be accurate, he sha.ll not be ashanll'c1 to 01vn 
a mi
tak0., nor rcluctant to bear the jnst hla,mp of it. 



I
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TIlE NATURE AND GROUND OF RO
IAN AN]) 
PROTESTÅ
T ERRORS. 


ALL Protestant sects of the prescnt day lTIay be said to 
agreo "\vith us and differ froln Roman Catholics, In 
con
idcring the Riblc as tho only stanc1arc1 of appeal in 
doctrinal inquiries. Thoy differ inileea froln each other as 
,veIl as froln us in the matter of their belief; but they one 
a.na all accept the .written ,vord uf God as the supreme 
and sole arbiter of their differences. This Inakes their 
contest with each other and us more simple; I do not say 
shorter,-on the contJ'ary, they have been el1g'aged in it 
ahnost three hUllòred years, (as many of them, that is, as 
are so ancient,) and there are no syn1pton1s of its ending, 
-but it 111akes it less laborious. It narl'O\VS the groulld 
of it; it levels it to the intelligence of all ranks of lncn; it 
gives the 11lultitude a right to take part in it; it encourages 
all n1e11, learned and unlearned, religious and irreligious, 
to have an opinion in it, and to turn controversialists. 
The Bible is a sn1all book; anyone may possess it; and 
overy one, unless he be very hunlble, will think he is able 
to understand it. And therefore, I say, controversy is 
easier among Protestants, because anyone whatever can 
controvert; easier, but not shorter; because though all 
sccts agree together as tothe standard of faith, viz. the Bible, 
yet no t\VO agrce as to the interpreter of th(\ Bible, but each 
person makes hilTIself the interpreter, so that wbat seemed 
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at first sight a Ineans of peace, turns out to be a chief 
occasion or cause of d iscorcl. 
It is a great point to COllIO to issue ,vith an opponent; 
that is, to discover some position which oneself affirms fi:ld 
the other denies, and on which the decision of the contl'o- 
versy will turn. It is like two arn1Ïes meeting, and Rettling" 
their quarrel in a pitched battle, in
to:ta of wandering to 
and fro, each by itself, and inflicting injury a/nd gaining 
advantages where no one resists it. Now the Bible is thi:5 
COlllmon ground anlong Protestants, and seeU1S to have 
been originally assul1led in no sUlaIl degree froln a notion 
of its siulplicity in argll1nent. Bat, if such a notion W3,S 
entertained in any quarter, it has been r1i3appointcd by this 
difficulty,-tllo Bible is not so written as to force its Inean- 
iug upon the reader j no two Pl"otest
llt sects can agree 
together whose interpretation of the Bible is to bo received; 
and under such circcmstauces each naturally prefers his 
own ;-his own" interpretation," his own" doctrine," his 
o,vn "tongue," his own" revelation." Accordingly, acute 
nlen among them see that the very elemeutary notion 
which they have adopted, of the Bible ,vithont note or 
COl1lment being the sole authoritative judge in controver- 
sies of faith, is a self-destructive principle, and practically 
involves the conclusion, that dispute is altogether hopeless 
and useless, and even absurd. After wllatever misgivings 
or reluctance, they seem to al1ow, or to be in the ,yay to 
a1low, that truth is but nJatter of opinion; that that is 
truth to each 1vhich each thinks to be truth, providecl he 
sincerely and really thinks it j that the divinity of the Bible 
itself is the only thing that need be believed, anrl that its 
meaning varies with the individuals who receive it; that 
it has no one meaning to be ascertained as a matter of fact, 
but that it may nlean anything because it 111ay be made to 
mean so ll1any things; and 11ence that our wisdoJ?1 and our 
duty lie in discarding all notions of the importance of any 
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particular set of opinions, any doctrines, or any creed, each 
man having a right to his own, and in living together 
peaceably with men of all persuasions, whatever our private 
judgments and leaning,:; In:LY boo 


2. 


I do not say that these conclusions need follow by logical 
necessity froin the principle fronl \vhich I bave deduced 
them; but that practically they will follo\v in the long run, 
and actually have followed ,vhere there \vere no counteract- 
ing causes in operation. N or do I allo\v that they will 
follow at all in our o\vn case, though \ve agree with Protes- 
tant sects in lnaking Scripture the document of ultimate 
appeal in matters of faith. :F'or though we consider 
Scripture a satisfactory, we do not consider it our sole 
informant in divine truths. vVe have another source of 
information in reserve, as I shall presently sho\v. We 
agree with the sectaries around us so fnT as tbis, to be ready 
to take their ground, which Ron1an Catholics cannot and 
will not do, to believe that our creed can be proved entirely, 
and to be 'willing to prove it solely fron1 the Bible; but \ve 
take this ground only in controversy, not in teaching our 
own people or in our private studies. Weare 'willing 
to argue with Protestants froin "texts;" they may feel 
the force of these or not, we l11ay convince them or 
not, but if such conviction is a necessar'y criterion of 
good argument, then sound reasoning is to be found 
on no side, or else there 'would soon cease to be any 
controversy at all. It is enough that by means of their 
weapon we are able to convince and convert others, though 
not them; for this proves its cogency in our use of 
it. We have joined issue \vith them, and done all that can 
be done, though with them we have not succeeded. 
1he 
case is not as if we were searching after some unknown 
and abstruse ground of proof which we were told they had, 
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but were uncertain about, and could not ascertain or circum- 
scribe. We know their greatest strength, and \ve discover 
it to be weakness. They have no argun1ent behind to 
fall back upon: we have examined and decided against 
their cause. 
And they themselves, as I have observed, have decided 
against it too; their adoption of the latitudinarian notion 
that one creed is as good as another, is an evidence of it. 
1Ve on the contrary should have no reason to be perplexed 
at hearing their opposite int-erpretations of Scripture, were 
they ever so positive and peremptory in 111aintaining them. 
Nay, ,ve should not waver even if they succeeded in 
weakening some of our proofs, taking the text of Scripture 
by itself, both as considering that in matters of conduct 
evidence is not destroyed by being impaired, and because 
we rely on Antiquity to strengthen such intimations of 
doctrine as are but faintly, though really, given in Scrip- 
ture. 


3. 


Protestant dcnolninations, I have said, ho,veycr they 
D1ay differ from each other in important points, so far 
agree, that one and all profess to appeal to Scripture, 
,vhether they be called Independents, or Baptists, or U ni- 
tarians, or Presbyterians, or \Vesleyans, or by any other 
title. But the case is different as regards Roman Catho- 
lics: they do not appeal to Scripture unconditionally; 
they are not willing to stand or fall by l11ere argun1ents 
fron1 Scripture; and therefore, if \ve take Scripture as our 
ground of proof in onr controversies with then1, ,ve have 
not yet joined issue ,vith them. Not that they reject 
Scripture, it ,vouId be very unjust to say so; they would 
shrink from doing so, or being thought to do so; and 
perhaps they adhere to Scripture as clo:-;ely as SOITIe of 
those Protestant bodies who profess to be gui(1cà by 
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not bing ebe; but, though they adn1Ît Scripture to he tho 
'word of God, they conceive that it is uot the w hole word 
ùf God, they openly avo,v that they regulate their faith hy 

olllething el:5e besides Scripture, by the existing Traditions 
of the Church. They maintain that the systenl of doctrine 
,,,hich they hold came to them from the Apostles as truly 
and certainly as the apostolic writings; so that, even if 
those '\vritings had been lost, the world would still have 
had the hlessings of a Revelation. Now, they n1ust be 
clearly understood, if they are to be soundly refuted. 
'Ve hear it said, that they go by Tradition, and we fancy 
in consequence that there are a certain definite number of 
statements reaày fralned and compiled, which they profess 
to have received froln the Apostles. One lnay hear the 
question sOlnetilles asked, for instance, ,vhere their pro. 
fessed 
rraditions ar8 to be found, ,vhcther there is any 
collection of them, and whether they are printed and pub- 
lished. No,v though they ,vould anow that the Traditions 
of the Churdl are in fact contai ned in the writings of her 
Doctors, still this question proceeds on S0111Ð,vhat of a 
n1Ïsconception of their real theory, which seen1S to be as 
follows. By Tradition they Inean the ,vhole system of 
faith and ordinances ,vhich they have received fron1 the 
generation before them, and that gencration again from 
the generation before itself. And. in this sense un- 
doubtedly ,ve all go by Tradition in rnatters of thi:5 ,vorId. 
,Vhere is the corporation, society, or fraternity of any 
kind, but has certain received rules and understood prac- 
tices ,vhich are no,vhere put down in writing? .Ho,v 
often do ,ve hear it said, that this or that person has 
"acted unusually," that so and so ",vas never done be- 
fore," that it is "against rule," and the like j and then 
perhaps, to avoid the inconvenience of such irregulal'ity in 
future, '" hat was before a tacit engagenlent, is turned ioto 
a forIllal and expJicit order or principle. 111e absouc
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of [l, regulation 111USt be felt before it is supplied; al
à 
the virtual transgression of it goes before its adoption. 
At this very tinle great part of the law of tbe land i
 ad- 
Ininistered under the sanction of such a Tradition; it is 
not contained in any formal oraurhoritative code,it depends 
on custom or precedent. 'rhere is no explicit writtellla
', 
for instance, simply declaring 11lurder to be a capital offenc(\; 
unless inùeed ,ve have recourse to tbe divine coulmalld 
in the ninth chapter of the Look of Genesis. :Thfurderer
 
are hanged by custom. Such as this is the tradition uf 
the Church; Tradition is unifornl custom. \Vhen tLe 
Rornanists sa.y they adhere to Tradition, they mean that 
they believe and Àct as Christians have ahvays believed 
and acted; they go by the custom, a
 judges andjuries duo 
Aud then they go on to allege that there is this Ïtnportallt 
difference bet,veen their custOlll and all other custorDS in 
the ,vorld; th3.t the tradition of the law, at least in its 
details, though it has lasted for centuries upon centuries, 
anyhow had a beginning in hUlnan appointnleuts; ,vhercas 
theirs, though it has a beginning too, yet, ,vhen traced 
back, has none short of the .A.postles of Christ, and is in 
consequence of diyille not of hurnan authority,-is true and 
illtrinsical1y binding as ,,{oll as expediout. 


4. 


If ,ve ask, why it is that these professed rrl'aditions w'ere 
not reduced to writing, it i::s ans,vered, that the Christian 
doctrine,as it has proceeded fromthelllouthof the Apostlts, 
is too varied and too n1Ínute in its details to allo'v of it. 
Noone you fall in \vith on the highway, can tell you all 
his mind at once; much less could the Apostles, possessed 
as they "vere of great and supernatural truths, anù busied 
in the propagation of the Chur
h, digest ill one Epistlû or 
Treatise a systcnlatic vie\v of the Revelation made to them. 
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.A.nil so llluch at all events ,ve may grant, that they did 
not do so; there being confessedly little of systenl or 
completeness in any portion of the Ne,v Testalnent. 
If again it be objected that, upon the notion of an un- 
'Vl'ittell transmission of doctrine, there is nothing to sho\v 
that the faith of to-day was the faith of yesterday, nothing 
to connect this age and the Apostolic, the theologians of 
Ronle maintain, on the contrary, that over and above the 
corroborative though indirect testilllony of ecclesiastic3l 
,vriters, 110 error could have arisen in the Church ,vithout 
its being protested against anù put down on its first 
appearance; that from all parts of the Church a cry 
,vould have been raiscd against the novelty, and a dcclara- 
t ion put forth, as we knO'w in fact \vas the practice of the 
early Church, denouncing it. And thus they would 
account for the illdeterlninateness on the one hand, yet on 
the other the accuracy and availableness of their existing 
rfradition or unwritten Creed. It i
 latcnt, but it lives. 
1 t is silcnt, liko the rapids of a rivor, before the rock
 
intercept it. It is the Church's ullconscio
s habit of 
opinion and sentilnent; ,vhich she reflects upon, masters, 
and expresses, according to the enlergency. 'V e see then 
the 11listake of asking for a c01l1plete collection of the 
Roman Traditions; as well Illight we ask for a full cata- 
logue of a Jnan's tastes and thoughts on a given subject. 
Tradition in its fulness is necessarily unwritten; it is the 
mode in ,vhich a society has felt or acted during a certain 
period, and it cannot be circumsc<!.'ibpc1 any JTIore than a 
man's countenance and manner can Le conveyed to 
strangCl'R in any 
ct of propositiollR. 
Such are the 'rraditiolls to ,vhich tho Roman Catholics 
appeal, whether viewed as latent in the Church's teacLing, 
or as passing into ,vriting and being fixed in tho decrees 
of the Councils or anlid the ,yorks of tho ancient Fathers 1 
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5. 
N ow how do ,YO of the English Church meet these stat0- 
ments? or, rather, how do H.oman Catholics prove thenl ? 
For it will be observed, that what has been said hitherto, 
does not prove that their rrraditions are such as they aver 
them to be, but merely that their theory is consistent with 
itself. And as a beautiful theory it must, as a whole, 
ever remain. To a certain point indeed it is tenable: but 
this is a very different thing from adn1Ítting that it is so 
as regards those very tenets for which Roman theologians 
would adduce it. They have to sho,v, not merely that there 
was such a living and operative Tradition, and that it has 
lasted to this day, but that their own characteristic doctrines 
are parts of it. Here then we see how, under such con- 
ditions of controversy, we ought to meet their pretensions. 
Shall we refuse to consider the subject of Tradition at all, 
saying that the Bible contains the whole of Divine Re 
velation, and that the doctrines professedly conveyed by 
Tradition are only so far Apostolic as they are contained in 
Scripture? rrhis will be saying what is true, but it will be 
assuming the point in dispute; it will in no sense be meet- 
ing our opponents. We shall only involve ourselves in 
great difficulties by so doing. For, let us consider a 
moment; we are sure to be asked, and shall bave to answer, 
a difficult question; so we had better consider it before- 
hand. I mean, ho"v do "ve kno,v that Scripture conles from 
God? It cannot be denied that we of this age receive it 
upon general Tradition; we receive through rrradition 
both the Bible itself, and the doctrine that it is divinely 
inspired. '!'hat doctrine is one of those pious and conl- 
fortable t.ruths "which we have heard and known, and 
such as our fathers have told us," " which God commanùed 
our forefathers to teach their children, that their posterity 
might kno'w it, and the children ,vhich 'v ere yet unborn; to 
the intent that when they caIne up, they 111ight 
ho'v their 
VOL. I. D 
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children t.1Je saI11C." 1 Th(\ great n1u1titude of Prot.cstantR 
believe in the divinity of Scripture precisely on the gronnd 
on which t.ho Roman Catholics take their stand ín behalf of 
their own system of doctrine, viz. because they have been 
taught it. To deride Tradition therefore as son1ething 
irrational or untrustworthy in itself, is to 1veaken the 
foundation of our own faith in Scripture, and is very cruel 
towards the great multitude of uneducated persons, who 
believe in Scripture because they are told to believe in it. 
If, ho'wever, it be said that pious Protestants have "the 
witness in themselves," as a sure test to their own hearts 
of the truth of Scripture, the fact is undeniable; and a 
sufficient and consoling proof is it to then1 that the teaching 
of Scripture is trne; but it does not prove that the very 
book we call the Bible "
as \vritten, and all of it ,vritten, 
by inspiration; nor does it allo\v us to dispense ,vith the 
external evidence of Tradition assuring us that it is so. 


6. 


But if, again, it be said that the N e\v Testament is 
received as divine, not upon the present traditionary belief 
of Christians, but upon the evidence of Antiquity, this too, 
even were it true,-for surely the multitude of Christians 
know nothing about Antiquity at al1,-yet this is exactly 
,vhat the Ron1anists n1aintaill of their unwritten doctrines 
also. They argue that their present Creed has been the 
uJ1Ïversal belief of all preceding ages, and is recorded in 
the writings still extant of those ages. Suppose, I say, we 
take this ground in behalf of the divinity of Holy Scripture, 
viz. that it is attesteù by an the \vriters and other authori- 
ties of prinJitive times: doubtless we are right in doing so ; 
it is the very argument by which we actually do prove the 
divinity of the s
crcd Canon; but it is also tho very 


1 Psalm 1xxviii. 3-7. 
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al'gulncnt ,vhich Roman Catholics put forward for tbeir 
peculiar tencts; vlz. that ,,'hile rpcei\yccl on existing- 'erfi- 
d.ition, they are al
() proycd by the unaninlons conscnt of 
the first agcs uf Christianity. If then ,ye ,vonld leave our- 
selves roonl for proving that Scripture is inspired, we must 
not reject the notion and principle of the argunlent frol11 

rradition and from Antiquity as something in itself absurd 
and unworthy of Almighty 'wisdom. In other ,vords, to 
refuse to listen to these infornlants because ,ve have 
a written word, is a self-de
tructive course, inasmuch as 
that written word itself is proved to be such mainly by 
these very informants which, as if to do honour to it, we 
reject. '1'his is to overthro\y our premisses by means of our 
conclusion. That ,vhich ascertr.ins for us the divinity of 
Scripture, nHty convey to us other Articles of Faith also, 
unless Scripture has expressly detern1Íncù this in the 
negative. 


7. 


But the sacred volume itself, as well as the doctrine of 
its inspiration, comes to us by traditional conveyance. 
'fhe Protestant of the day asks his Homan antagonist, 
" Ilow do you kno,v your un,vritten 'YOI'd comes from tho 
A postles, received as it is through so nlany unknown hands 
through so lllallY ages? A book is sonlething definite au(] 
trust
wVorthy; ",,'hat is ,vritten rCll1alns. "\Ve have the 
Apostles' ,vritings before us; but ,ye have nothing to 
guarantee to us the fidelity of those successive informants 
who stand betwee!l tho Apostles and the un,vritten doc- 
trilH's yon ascribo to them." But tho other surely may 
answcr by the counter inquiry, how the .A..ng1ican on his 
part knows that what he considers to be their "Titings 
are really such, and really the sanle as the :Fathcrs pos- 
sessed anJ witness to be theirs: " You have a printed 
book," he lllay argue; "the Apostles did not write that; it 
D 2 
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,vas printed from another book, and that again from another, 
and so on. After going back a long way, you will trace 
it to a manuscript in the dark ages, ,vritten by yon know 
not whom, copied from some other manuscript you know 
Dot what or when, and there the trace is lost. You profess, 
indeed, that it runs up to tbe very autograph of the Apos- 
tles; but with your rigorous notions of proof, it would be 
more to your purpose to produce that autograph than to 
give merely probable reasons for the fidelity of the copy. 
'.rill you do this, you are resting on a series of unknown links 
as ,veIl as we; you are trusting a mere tradition of men. 
It is quite as possible for human hands to have tampered with 
the written as with the unwritten word; or at least if cor- 
ruption of the latter is somewhat the more probable of the 
bvo, the difference of the cases is one of degree, and not any 
essential distinction." N ow whatever explanations the 
Protestant in question makes in behalf of the preservation 
of the written word, win be found applicable to t.he un- 
written. For instance, be nlay argue, and irresistibly, that 
manuscripts of variou
, and SOHle of very early tilnes, are 
still extant, and that these belong to different places and 
are derived from sources distinct from each other; and 
that they all agree together. If the text of the Ne\v 
Testament has been tanlpered with, this must have 
happened before all these families of copies were made; 
which is to throw back the fraud upon times so early as to 
be a guarantee for believing it to have been impracticable. 
Or he may argue tbat it was the ackno,v] edged duty of the 
Church to keep and guard the Scriptures, and thg,t in mat- 
ter of fact her various branches were very careful to do so; 
that in consequence it is quite incredible that the authentic 
text should be lost, considering it had so many trustee ., as 
they may be called, and that an altered copy or a forgo;'y 
should he substitntocl. Or again, he lIH1Y allege that the 
early .Fathers nl'e frequont ill quoting the Ne,v 'restaulcllt 
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in theie own ,vorks; and that these quotations accol'd 
substantially with the copy of it which we at present 
possess. 
Such as these are the argun1(
nts we as well as the 
ordinary Protestant use against the infidel in behalf of 
the ,vritten ,vord, and 11l0st powerfully; but it must be 
confessed that they are applicable in their nature to tra- 
ditionary teaching aìso; they are such as the Roman doc- 
trines lllight possess, as far as the a priori \Ticw of the case 
is concerned. 


8. 
Ilow then are ,ve to meet the Romanist.s, seoing we can- 
not join issue \vith theID, or cut short the controversy, by 
a mere appeal to Scripture ? We must meet theln, and 
nlay do so fearlessly, on the ground of Antiquity, to which 
they betake thell1selves. 'Ve accepted the Protestanes 
challenge, in arguing frOl11 mere Scripture in our defence; 
we must not, and need not shrink frolll the invitation of 
our Roman opponent, when he would appeal to the witness 
of Antiquity. Truth alone is consistent \vith itself; we 
are willing to take either the t.est of Antiquity or of Scrip- 
ture. As we accord to the Protestant sectary, that Scrip- 
ture is the inspired tre
sury of the \vhole faith, but 
maintain that his doctrines are not in Scripture, so \vhen 
the controversialist of Rome appeäls to Antiquity as our 
great teacher, we accept his appeal, but ,ve deny that his 
special doctrines are to be found in Antiquity. So far then 
is clear; we do not deny the force of Tradition; ,ve do not 
deny the soundness of the argument from Antiquity; but 
,ve challenge our opponent to prove the matter of fact. ' 
We deny that his doctrines are in Antiquity any more than 
they are in the Bible; and we maintain that his professed 
Traùition is not really such, th
1t it is a rrradition of men, 
that it i:; not continuou
, that it stops short of the Apostles 
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that tIle history of its introduction is known. On Loth 
accounts then his doctrines are innovations; because tllOY 
run counter to the doctrine of Antiquity, and because they 
rest upon ,vhat is historically an upstart 'l'radition. 
This view is intelligible and clear, but it leads to this 
conclu
ion. The Bible indeed is a small book, but the 
,vritings of Antiquity are volulninous; and to read tbeIl1 is 
the w.ork of a life. It is plain then that the controversy ,vith 
Rome is not an easy one, not open to everyone to take up. 
And tbis is the case for anothor reason also. A private 
Christian JnRY put 'v hat n1eaning he pleases on In any parts 
of Scripture, and no one can hinder hÍ111. If intertel'cù 
.with, he can proIl1ptly ans,ver that it is his opinion, and ulay 
appeal to his right of Private J udgrnent. But he cannot 
so deal with Antiquity. History is a record of facts; and 
"facts," according to the proverb, " are stub born things." 
Ingenious men nlay Inisreproscnt thenl, or suppress thenl 
for a 'while; but in the end they ,vill be duly ascertaineù 
and appreciated. '1'he writings of the Fathers are far too 
ample to allo\v of a disputant resting in one or two obscure 
or ambiguous passages in theIn, and pernlanently turning 
such to his own account, which he Inay do in the case of 
SCl'ipture. 2 For two reasons, then, controversy with 
Romanists is laborious; because it takes us to ancient 
Church history, find because it does not allo,v scope to the 
offhand or capricious decisions of private judgrnent. 
However, it 111ust be observed, for the sanle reasons, 
thongh more laborious, ill is a surer controversy. 'Ve are 


2 [Th:s is true, but history anti the patristical writings do not absolutdy 
decide the truth or falsehood of all important theological propositions, 
my 
more than Scripture deciùes it. As to snch propositions, all that one can 
tsat
ly say is, that hi
tory anti the ,Fathers look ill one determinate direction. 
'J'lICY make a ùoctrine more or less prohable, but rarely contain a statcmcnt., 
01" suggest a conclusion, which canuot be plausibly evatied. The l1diuition 
of the Church is cOllllllonly uceded to 
upply the defects of lugic.) 
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more likely to COH10 to an end; it doe,3 not turn upon 
opinions, but on facts. 


9. 
1. This may be regarded from s0l11cwhat a diffel'cnt 
point of vie,v. You know that three centuries ago took 
place a great schisnl in the 'Vest, which thencoforth was 
divided into two large bodies, the llolnan COnl1l1ul1Ïoll on 
one hand, the Protestant on the other. On tho lattor 
side it is usual to reckon our own Church, thouf;h it is 
really on neither: from it after a tilne certain portions 
sp1it off, and severally set up a religion and cornmunioll 
for themselves. :Now supposing we had to dispute ,vith 
theso separated portiòns, the Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Independents, or other Protestants, on the subject of thcir 
Ecparation, they wonìd at once avow the fact, but they 
,vouid dcny that it was a sin. 'l'lIe elomcnt
lry controversy 
between us and them would be onc of doctrine and prin- 
ciple; viz. whether separation was or was not a sin. It is 
far otherwise as reganls the ROlnan Catholics; they as 
,veIl as ourselves allo,v, or rather maintain, the criminality 
of schism, and that a very great sin ,vas committed at 
the Reformation, whether by the one party, or by the 
other, or by both. 'l'he only question is, which party com- 
mitted it; they lay it at our door, we retort it, and justly, 
upon them. 'rhus ,ve join issue ,vith them on a question of 
fact; a question which cannot be settled without a sufficient 
stock of learning on the part of the disputants. So again 
the Calvinistic controversy is in great measure dependent 
on abstract reasoning and philosophical discussion; where- 
as no one can determine by a pr;"iori arguments whether 
or not the Papacy be a per3ecuting power. 
On the whole, then, it appears from what has been said, 
that our controversies ,vith the Protestants are easy to 
handle, but interminable, beillg disputes about opinion::; ; 
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hut those with Rome are arduous, hut instructive, as 
relating rather to n1atters of fact. 


10. 
2. These last remarks thro\v some light on the difference 
of internal character between Protestant and RonJan 
teaching, as well as of argumentative basis. Our con- 
troversy with Rome, I have said, turns more upon facts 
than upon first principles; with Protestant sectaries it is 
Inore about principles than about facts. This general con- 
trast between the two religions, which I ,vould not seem 
to extend, for the sake of an antithesis, beyond what the 
sober truth ,varrants, is paralleled in the common ren1ark 
of our most learned controversialists, that Ron1anism holds 
the fU1l'ndatíon, or is the truth ove1'ZLÛd with C01"1"'UptionSe 
This is saying the same thing in other words. They discern 
in it the great outlines of primitive Christianity, but they 
find then1 touched, if notbing 'worse, touched and tainted 
by error, and so made dangerous to the multitude,-dan- 
gerous except to Inen of spiritual minds, 'who can undo 
the evil, arresting t.he tendencies of the system hy their 
own purity, and restoring it to the s,veetness and freshness 
of its original state. The very force of the ,vord cor'rup- 
tion implies that this is the peculiarity of Romanism. 8 All 
error indeed of whatever kind n1ay be caned a corruption 
of truth; still ,,ye propf'rly apply the term to such kinds 
of error as are not denials hut perversions, distortions, or 
excesses of it. Such is tbe relation of Romanism towards 


3 [Such powerful truths as Catholicity reveals certainly run the risk of 
engendering whether fanaticism or superstition in the ignorant, weak, or 
carnal-minded, the correction of which requires and receives the constant 
vigilance of HolJ Church. In this point of view" corruption" doubtless is 
the" peculiarity of Romanism," AS compared with Protestantism, because 
it is emphatically the preacher of cffecth'c doctrines which speciaUy admít 
of corruption, such us the cultus of the 
aillts aull the belief ill purga- 
tory.] 
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true Catholicity. It is the n1Ïsùiroction aud abuse, not 
the absence of right principle. To take a familiar illus- 
tration j rashness and cowardice are both faults, and both 
unlike true courage; but cowardice implies the absence of 
the principle of coura.ge, whereas rashness is but the 
extravagance of the principle. Again, prodigality and 
avarice are both vices, and unlike true and wise liberality; 
but avarice differs from it in principle, prodigality in 
matters of detail, in the tÜne, place, person, lnanner of 
giving, and the like. On the other hand, prodigality may 
accidentally be the more dangerous (\xtren1e, as being tho 
Inore subtle vice, the more popular, the 1110re likely to 
attract noble 111inds, the 1110re like a virtue. This is some- 
,vhat like the position of R0111anism, Protestantism, and 
Catholic Truth, relati\Tely to each other. Romanism may 
be considered as an unnatural and misshapen develop- 
ment of the Truth j 
ot the less dangerous because it 
retains traces of its genuine features, and usurps its name, 
as vice borro,vs the name of virtue, as pride is often 
called self-respect, or cowardice or worldly-wisdom goes 
by the name of prudence, or rashness by that of courage. 
On the other hand, no one ,yould ever call a miser liberal; 
and so no one would call a mere :Pl'otestant a Catholic, 
except an altogether ne\v sense was put on the word to 
suit a purpose. Rome retains the principle of true Catho- 
licislTI perverted; popular Protestantism is wanting in the 
principle. Lastly, virtue lies in a mean, is a point, almost 
invisible to the ,yorld, bard to find, acknowledged but by 
the fe,v j and so Christian Truth in these latter ages, when 
the ,vorld has broken up the Church, has been but a 
stranger upon earth, and has been hidden and superseded 
by counterfeits. 4, 
4 [It is quite true that the ethos or temper of " Homan ism," when con- 
trasted with Protestantism, is in excess, and that Protestantism, viewed 
relatively to" Romanism," is in defect; but in a state of things in which the 
mcan teaching of a so-called I Catholic Truth" is non-existent, and the 
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3. 'rhe SaIne view of R0l1lallisn1 is irnplied whcn 've 
call Ollr ecclesiastical changes in the sixteenth century a 
Reforlnation. A building has not been reformed or re- 
paired, when it has been pulled down and built up again; 
Lut the viord is used when it has been left substantially 
what it was before, only amended or restored in detail. 
In Eke lllanner, ,ve Anglo-Catholics do not profess a dif- 
ferent religion from that of Rome, ,ve profess their Faith 
all but their corruptions. 5 
4. Again, this sanle character of Romanism as a pervor- 
sion, not a contradiction of Christian 
eruth, is cOllfesseù 
as often as lllcillbers of our Church in controversy with it 
contend, as they nlay rightly do, that it must be judged, 
not by the formal decrees of the Council of 'rrent, as it<) 
advocates vásh, but by its practical working and its 
existing state in the countries which profess it. ROlnanists 
,,'ould fain confine us in controversy to the consideration 
of the bare and acknow lodged principles of their Church; 
've consider this to be an unfair restriction; why? because 
"'0 conceive that Romanism is far more faulty in its details 
than in its farInal principles, and that Councils, to \vhich 
its adherents would send us, have 1110re to do 'with its 
abstract systeul than ,vith its practical working, that the 
abstract system contaias for the nlost part tendencies to 
evil, which the actual working brings out, thus supplying 
illustrations of that evil \vhich is really though latently 
contained in principles capable in themselves of an honest 
interpretation. 'rhus, for instance, the decree concerning 


choice lies between the one and the other extreme, who would not prefer 
that" Uomanisul " which has an excess of life to that Protestantism whi("h 
is deficient in it? An extreme is not wrong as such, else there would be 
somcthing wrong ill the hlea of Div ine Infinity.] 
5 Yid. the Canons of 1603, No. 30, "The aouse of a thing doth not take 
awa.y the lawful u
e of it." 
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l
urgatory lllight be charitably made almost to cOnfOl'rll to 
the doctrine of St. Austin or St. Chrysostom, were it Dot 
for the comment on it affonled by the popular 1elicf as 
existing in those countries ,vhich hold it, and Ly tho 
opinions of the Roman schools. 6 


12. 


5. It is something to the purpose also to obscrv
, that 
this peculia.r character of ROlnan teaching, as ùeillg sub- 
stantial Truth corrupted, has tenùcd to strengthen the 
popular notion, that it, or the Church of Rome, or the Pope 
or Bishop of Rome, is the .....LÌ.ntichl'ist foretold in Scripture. 
rrhat there is in Romanism something very unchristian, I 
fully admit, or rather maintain;7 but I will observe hero 
'" 
that this strange bvo-fold aspect of the Roman syste!l1 
seems in matter of fact to have been in part a causp of 
that fearful title attaching to it,-alld in this way. \VbCll 
Protestants have come to look at it closely, they have 
found truth and error united in so subtle a combination 
(as is the case with all corruptions, as with sullied snow, 
or fruit over-ripe, or metal alloyed), they have found truth 
so impregnated ,vith error, and error so sheltered by 
truth,-so much too adducible in defence of the system, 
which, from want of learning or other cause, they could 
not refute ,vithout refuting their own faith and practice 
at the same tinle,-so much in it of high and noble 
principle, or salutary usage, ,vhich they bad lost, and, as 
losing, 'v ere, in that respect, in an inferior state,-that for 
this very reason, as the readiest, safest, simplest solution 


G [This suLjcct is treated of at length in the Preface to this edition.] 
i [The nuthor saJs in his Apologia, "In 1816 I read Newtoll on the 
Prophecies, and in comequence became mOiSt firmly convinceù that the 
Pope was the Antichrist preòicted hy Dalliel, St. Paul, anù St. JollU. 

IJ i\ll3g-illutioll was H
ineù by the effects of his doctrille up to the year 
1813. " J 
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of their difficulties, not surely the fairest, but the readiest, 
as cutting the knot a.nd extricating them at once from 
their position, they have pronou11ced ROine or its Pope 
to be the Antichrist; I say, for the very reason that so 
ll1uch may be said in its behalf, that it is so difficult to 
refute, so subtle anJ crafty, so seductive,-properties 
,vhich are tokens of the hateful and fearful deceiver who 
is to conle. Of course I do not mean to say that this 
})erplexing aspect of the Roman Church has originalJy 
brought upon it the stigma under consideration; but 
that it ha,s served to inJuce people indolent1y to acquiesce 
in it without exalnination. 
6. In these renlarks on the relation which Ronlanism 
bears to Catholic rrruth, I have appealed to the com1110n 
opinion of the 'world; which is altogether confirlned when 
've oon1e actually to compare t.ogether the doctrinal articles 
of our o,vn and of the Roman faith. In both systems the 
sanle Creeds are acknowledged. Besides other points in 
C0111111011, "\ve both hold, that certain doctrines are necessary 
to be believed for salvation; we both believe in the doc- 
trines of the Trinity, Iucarnation, and Atonement; in 
original sin; in the necessity of regeneration; in the 
supernatural grace of the Sacraments; in the Apostolical 
succession; in the obligation of faith and obedience, and 
in the eternity of future punislunent. 


13. 


In conclusion I would observe, that in "\vhat I have -been 
saying of the principles and doctrines of Ronlanisnl, I have 
Inainly regarded it, not as an existing political sect all10ng 
us, but in itself, in its abstract system, and in a state of 
quiescence. Vie"\ved indeed in action, and as reaJized in 
its present partisans, it is but one out of the many de- 
nOlninations "\vhich are the disgrace of our ago and country. 
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In temper and conduct it does but 1'esel11b1e that unru 1y 
Protestantisrl1 ,vhich lie::; all our othor side, and it subnlits 
w.ithout reluctance to be allied and to act ,,
ith that Pro- 
testantism for the overthro,v of a purer religion. But 
herein is the difference of the one extreme fron1 the other; 
the political Romanist of the day becomes such in spite of 
his fundamental principles, the political Protestant in 
accordance with his. rrhe best Dissenter is he who is least 
of a Dissenter; the best Roman Catholic is he ,vho C0111es 
nearest to be a Catholic. The reproach of the present 
Roman party is that they are inconsistent; and it is a 
reproach which is popularly felt to be just. rrhey are 
confessedly unlike the loyal men who rallied round the 
throne of our first Charles, or who fought, however ill- 
advisedly, fo]' his exiled descendants. The particular 
nature of this inconsistency will be discllssed in sorne 
following Lectures; meanwhile I have here considereù the 
religion of Rome in itsabstract professions for tworeasons. 
First, I would .willingly believe, that in spite of the violence 
and rancour of its public supporters, there are 11lany 
individuals in its cOllllllunion of gentle, affectionate, and 
deeply religious nlinds; and such a belief is justified ,vhen 
we find that the necessary difference between us and thenl 
is not one of essential principle, that it is the difference of 
superstition, and not of unbelief, from religion. Next, I 
have insisted upon it, by way of sho,ving what U1USt be 
the nature of their Reformation, if in God's n1erciful 
counsels a Reforrnation awaits them. It will be far l110re 
a reform of their popular usages and opinions, and eccle- 
siastical policy, that is, a destruction of what is cOlluno1l1y 
called Popery, than of their abstract principles alid 
n1axims. 8 
On the other hand, let it not be supposrd, because I lulve 
spoken ,vithout synlpathy of popular Pl'otestanti
1l1 111 
8 [Vide slIpr. the Prefa
e to llås edition.1 
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tbo abstract, that this is all one with being harsh towards 
individuals professing it; far frolll it. rrhe ,vorse their 
crceò, the 1110re sYl11pnt.hy is duo to their persons; chieHy 
to those, for they most clelnand ana win 1110st patiently 
suffer it, ,vho least concur in their own doctrine, anù arc 
held by it in an unwilling captivity. Would that they 
would b,e. t:1ught that their peculiar form of religion, 
whate-ver it is, never can satisfy their souls, and does not 
aJll1it of reform, but must come to nought ! Would that 
they could be persuaded to transfer their misplaced and 
most unrequited affection from the systems of men to the 
One Holy Spouse of Christ, the Church Catholic, which 
in this country manifests horself in the Church, commonly 
so called, as her representative! N or need we despair 
t bat, as regards lnany of them, this wish may yet bo 
f ulfi l1cJ. 



LECTURE IT. 


ON THE ROMAN TEACHING AS NEGLECTFUL OF 
ANr.rIQUITY. 


WE differ from Roman Catholics, as I have said, more in 
our vieVl oi historical facts than in principles; Lut in say- 
ing this, I am speaking, not of their actual system, nor of 
their actual mode of defending it, but of their professions, 
professions which in their mouths are mere professions, 
while they are truths in ours. The principles, professed by 
both parties, are at once the founàation of our own theology, 
and what is called an argumenl1J7n ad h01ninen
 against 
theirs. They profess to appeal to prin1Ïtive Christianity; 
,ve honestly take their ground, as holding it onrselves; but 
when the controversy gro,vs animated, and descends into 
details, they suddenly leave it and desire to finish the dis- 
pute on some other field. In like manner in their teaching 
and acting, they begin as if in the name of all the Fathers 
at once, but will be found in the sequel to prove, instruct, 
and enjoin sin1ply in their own name. Our differences 
from them, considered not in theory but in fact, are in no 
sense matters of detail and questions of degree. In truth, 
there is a tenet in their theology 'which assumes quite a 
new position in relation to the rest, \vhen ,ve pass from the 
abstract and quiescent theory to the practical workings of 
the system. The infallibility of the existing Church is 
then found to be its first principle, ,vhereas, before, it was 
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a necessary, but a secondflry doctrine. 'Vhatever princi- 
ples they profess in theory, reSCll1 Lling, or coincident ,vith 
our own, yet ,vheu they come to particulars, when tl1ey 
have to prove this or that article of their creed, they super- 
sede the appeal to Scripture and Antiquity by putting 
forward the infallibility of the Church, thus solving the 
whole question, by a sunlnlary and final interpretation 
both of Antiquity and of Scripture.! 
This is what takes place in the actual course of the con- 
troversy. At the same time it is obvious that, while they 
are as yet but engaged in tracing out their elementary 
principles, and recommending them to our notice, they 
cannot assign to this influential doctrine the same sove- 
reign place in their system. It cannot be taken for 
granted as a first principle in the controversy; if so, 
nothing remains to be proved, and the controversy is at an 
end, for every doctrine is contained in it by implication, 
and no doctrine but might as fairly be assumed as a first 
principle also. Accordingly, in order to make a show of 
proving it, its advocates l11Ust necessarily fall back upon 
some more intelligible doctrine ,; and that is, the authority 
of Antiquity, to which they boldly appeai, as I described 
in my last Lecture. It follo\vs that there is a striking dis- 
similarity, or even inconsistency between their system as 
quiescent, and as in action, in i.ts abstract principles, and 
its reasonings and discussions on particular points. In the 
Creed of Pope Pius not a .word is said expressly about the 
Church's infallibility; it forn1s no Article of fa,ith there. 


1 [I do not see why the author connects the doctrine of the Church's 
Infhlli bility with the" prnctical workings of its sJstcm," and not with its 
c, abstract theory," i. e. formal theology. The case is rather tlw reversc. 
'I'he Pope (or the Church) is not iufallible ill action, but in doctrinal 
utterances. nut in speaking of "practical workings," thc author seems 
here to limit his view to tho Romnn method of controversy or of argu- 
l11ontation; atHl so far, I confcss, belief in the Church's infallibility rules 
nIl inquiric:s ido matters of doctriue. Vide SUI)).. note', p. 38.J 


>Þf
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lIeI' interpretation, indeed, of Scripture is recognized as 
authoritative; but so also is the "unanimous consent of 

'athers." But when ,ve put aside the creeds and pro- 
fessions of our opponents for their actnal teaching and 
disputing, they will be found to care very little for tho 
Fathers, whether as prilniti,,-e or as concordant; they 
believe the existing Church to be infallible, and if ancient 
belief is at va.riance with it, which of course they do not 
allow, but if it is, then .Antiquit.y Inust be rlJistakell j that 
is al1. 2 
rhus Romanisln, which even in its abstract systenl, 
nlust be conside]
ed a perversion or distortion of the truth, 
is in its actual and public n1auifestation a far more serious 
error. It is then a disproportionate or 111011strous develop- 
111ent of a theory in itself extravagant. I propose now to 
give sonle illustration of it, thus considered, viz. to show 
that in fact it substitutes the authority of the Church for 
that of Antiquity.3 


2. 


Pirst, let us understand what is meant by saying t11at 
Antiquity is of authority in religious questions. Both the 
Roman school and ourselves lllaintain as follows:- That 


2 [Take n parallel. St. Paul was infallible; first he gave proofs of it, viz. 
by miracles, &c., then he ncted upon it. He did not nppeal to .James, Cephas, 
amI John for his doctrine, though they were "pillnrs." \Yas he then 
" ineonsistent"? Supposing the Churdl is infallible, that very thing must 
happen which does hnppen, viz. she must assert her infallibility, and then act 
upon it as decisi\"e ill e,'cry controversy of faith. I say" supposing'; " 
and this supposition the author, though repudiatiI1g' hcre, aclually gl'ants 
to his own h
"pothetieal " Church Catholic n in Lecture viii., in these word
, 
" Xut only is the Church Catholic bound to teach the truth, but she is eIJer 
divincly guided to teach it. . . . She is indefectiLle in it. . . . Huw can 
she havc authority in controvcrsics of faith, unlcss she be, so far, certainly 
true in her dccJarations? . . . Our reception of the Athnnasian Creed is 
another proof uf our holding tbe mfallibility of the Church, as some of 
our divines express it, in matters of saving faith."] 
a [As I have said, the infallible Church supersedes the ancient FathHs, 
just as much as St. Paul's il1falliì.ility put asiùe the procedure of Peter in 
Gal. iL, and St. Peter and St. James St. Puul, in James ii., 2 Pet. iii.] 
VOL. I. E 
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whatever doctrine the primit.ive ages unal1in10usly attest, 
whether by consent of Fathers, or 1y Councils, or by the 
events of history, or by controversies, or in wh
1t('vor W:1
"', 
whatever Jna.y fhirly and reasonably be considcred to he the 
universal h('li('f of those a.ges, is to be reccivet1 as (,()llling" 
fron1 the Apostles. 
rhis Canon, as it may be call('(l, rests 
upon the principle, which "\ve act on daily, that what 111any 
indepcndent and conlpctent witllpsses gllarHutee, is tl'lH'. 
rrhe concordant testiIl10ny of the Church Catholíc to ('crtaln 
doctrines, such as the Incarnation, is an tll'glllnellt in its 
behalf the saIne in kind as that for the being of a God, 
derived from the belief of all nations in an intelligent 
Proyidel1ce. If it be asked, why we do not argue in this 
way froIn the existing as ,yell as fro In the ancient Church, 
,,"'e alls,ver that Christendom no\v differs froll1 itself in aU 
points except those in ,vhich it is already known to ha.ve 
agreed of old; so that ,ve cannot Il1ake use of it if ,ve woull1. 
So fur, then, as it can be used, it is but a continuation of 
Antiquity, tllollgh a valuable one. Besides, the greater is 
the interval between a given age and that of the Apostles, 
and the more intinuLÍe the conllexion and influence of 
country,vith country, the less can the separate branchcs of 
the Church be considered as indepcndent ,vitnesses. In 
the Ronlan controversy, then, the witness of a later age 
would seldorn COlne up to tho notion of a Catholic rrl'adition j 
inasmuch as the various parts of Christendolll either ,vonhl 
not agree together, or when they did, would not be distinct 
,vitnesses. Thus Ancient Consent is, practically, the only, 
or main kind of Tradition which now remains to us. 4 


4 [Hardly so; one illt'tance of "modern conscnt" is still pos:siLle and 
exists, which is a stronger proof of doctrine than any ot1)er, viz. a con!'cut 
maintained through ages in s]Jile of division and alltagouislll iu the com- 
munions maintaining it. Snch is the present doctrinal conscnt of the 
Churches of nome and Greece, as rcgards the cult of the Blesscd Virgin atHl 
all saints, and the ritual generally, and specially in their jmlg'1l1cnt or' the 
theological and ethical tenets of all branches of the Reformcd Udigion.] 
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3. 
Tho TInIe or Cnnon which I have been expbining, is 
b('
t known as expressed in the ,vorc1s of \Tincentius vf 
Lerins, in his celebrated trL'atise upon the tests of II cl'e
y 
auLl Error; viz. that that is to be l'ccci yea as Apostolic 
which has been taught" al ways, everywher(1, anll by all." 
Catholicity, Antiquity, and consent of Fathers, is the 
pi'oper evi<lence of the fidelity or Apostolicity of a pro- 
fe
sed 'fraditioll. Infallt Baptism, for instauce, 111Ust ha\Te 
been appointed by the l\pOStlcs, or we bhoulù not finù it 
received so e:1rly, so generally, with such a silence COll- 
cerning its introdnction. The Christian faith is dogmatic, 
because it has been so accounted in every Church up to 
this day. The washing of the feet, enjoined in the 13th 
chapter of St. John, is not a nccesf'ary rite or a Sacrament, 
because it has never been so observed :-Diù Christ or Ilis 
.Apostles intenù otherwise, it 'would follow, (what is surely 
impossiLle,) that a new and erroneous view of Ollr Lord's 
words arose even in tho Apostles' lifetilne, and was frOlll 
the first everywhere substituted for tho true. .Again; 
fabric
 for puhlic worship are allo'wable and fitting under 
the Gospe], though our Lorù contrasts worshipping at 
J ernsalenl or Gerizim with worshipping in spirit and 
truth, because they ever have been so esteemed. The 
Sabbatical rest is changed from the Sabbath to the Lord's- 
da.y, because it has never been otherwise since Christianity 
,vas a religion. 


4. 
It follows that Councils or individuals are of" aut11ority, 
when we have reason to suppose they are trustworthy 
.informants concerning Apostolical 'fradition. If a Couuci] 
is attended bynlany Bishops from various parts of Christeu- 
dom, and if they speak one and all the same doctrine J 
without constraint, and bear witness to their having rc- 
ceived it from their Fathers, h
vÚng never henrd of any 

 2 
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other doctrine, and verily believing it to be Apostolic,- 
great consideration is due to its decisions. If, on the otlJel' 
band, they do not profe
s to bear wit.ness to a fact, but 
Ðll'rely to deduce frOll1 Bcripture for tholllselves, bcsitlcs or 
beyond what they receivotl frolll their Fathers, \vhat.f'ver 
deference is due to theIn, it is not of that peculiar kind 
\vhich is contemplated by the Rule of Vincentius. In like 
111anner, if SOITIe great Christian \vriter in prÍi.nitive tilDes, 
of high character" extensive learning, and fiIl1ple means of 
infornlation, attests the universality of a certain doctrine, 
and the absence of aU trace of its introduction short of the 
Apostles' age, such a one, though an individual, yet as the 
spokesman of his generation, win be entitled to especial 
deference. On the other hand, the most highly gifted anù 
religious persons are liable to error, and are not to be im- 
plicitly trusted where they profess to be recording, not a 
fact, but their own opinion. Christians kno\v no master 
on earth; they defer, indeed, to the judglnent, obey the 
advice, and follo\v the exainple of good men in ten thousand 
\yays, but they do not lllake their opiuions part of what is 
eluphatically called the Faith. Christ alono is the Author 
and Pinisher of Faith in all its senses; His 
ervants do 
but \vitness it, and their statements are then only valuable 
\vhen they are testimonies, not deductions or conjectures. 
'Yhen they speak about points of faith of thenlselves, and 
luuch more when they are at variance with Catholic 
Antiquity, "re can bear to exailline and even condelnn the 
uncertain or the erroneons opinion. Thus Pope Gregory 
might advocate a doctI'ine resembling Purgatory; St. 
Gregory Nyssen may have llsed language available in 
defence of 'rransubstantiation; St. Ephraim may have 
invoked the Blessed Virgin; St. Austin might believe in 
the irrespective Predestination of individuals; St. Cyril 
n1Íght afford a handle to Eutyches; Tertullian might be 
a 1fontanist; Origen nlight deny the eternity of future 
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plluishnlent; yet aU such instances, ,vhatevcr be their 
,veight from other circlllnst3.nCes, still, as not professing to 
beillore than expressions of private opinion, have no weight 
at all, one way or other, in the argument from Catholic 
Tradition. In like nlanner, Universality, of course, proves 
nothing, if it is traceable to an origin short of Apostolic, 
whether to existing influences from ,vithout, or to sonle 
assignable point of time. Whatever judgment is to be 
fanned of a certain practice or doctrine, be it right or wrong, 
and on whatever grounds, at any rate, it is not part or 
adjunct of the Faith, but must be advocated on its intrinsic 
propriety, or usefulness: or, if tenable, is binding in duty 
only on particular persons or parties, ages or countries, if 
its history resenlbles that of tbe secular establishment of 
the Church, or of 1Ionachisln, or of capital punishulent for 
religious opinions, or of sprinkling in Baptism, or of tho 
denial of the cup to the laity, or of Ecclesiastical Liberty, 5 
or of the abolition of slavery, subjects which I do not, of 
course, put on a footing with each other, hu t name together 
as being one and all external to that circle of religious 
truth which the Apostles sealed ,vith their own signature 
as the Gospel Faith, and delivered over to tho Church 
after thClli. 


5. 
But here it 11lay be asked, ,vhether it is possible accu- 
rately to know the limits of that Faith, frorn the peculiar 
circu111stances in ,vhich it was first spread, which hindered 
it froln being realized in the first centuries in its c0111plcte 
proportions. It Inay be conjectured, for instance, that the 
doctrine of ,vhat is familiarly called" Church and I(ing " 
is Apostolic, except that it coulc1not he ùévelopeù, while a, 
heathen and persecuting power was sovereign. This Í;:; 


5 [" :Ecc1csi:lstical Liberty" iR introùllcetl here among other instances 
upon the groullù, I suppose, that, till the secular power came within the 
pale of the Church, the question. of hcr liberty couh:l not ari::;e.J 
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true; and hence a secondary argument is derivable frOIl) 
Ancient Consent in any doctrine, even ,vhen it does not 
appeal to tradi tionary reception; viz. on the principle that 
,vhat 'vas in an early age held univcrsal1y, 111Ust at least 
iu spirit have been unconsciously transn1Ïtted from the 
Apostles, if there is no reason against it, and must be the 
clue expression of their 11lind and wishes, under changed 
circunlstances, and therefore is binding on us Ül piety, 
though not part of the Faith. The salue consideration 
applies to the interpretation of Scripture; but tLls is to 
enter on a distinct branch of the subject, to which I shall 
ad vcrt hereafter. 


ô. 
In the foregoing rmnarks I haye not been attenlpting 
any systclllatic discussion ofthc argulllont fron1 Antiquity, 
which IS unnecessary for our present purposE, but have 
said just so ll1nch as Il1ay open a ,vay for illustrating- the 
point in hand, viz. the disrespect sho'wn towards it by the 
l{oman divines. In theory, indeeù, and in tLeir protessions, 
as has already been noticed, they defer to tho authority of 
the Rule of Vincent as inlplicitly as we do; and COnl1110nly 
,vithout luuch hazard, for Protestalltisnl in general has so 
transgressed it, that, little as it tells for Ron1e, it tells still 
n10re strongly against the \vild doctrines w"hich tlley oppose 
under that l1anle. Resides, they are obliged to main- 
tain it by their very pretensions to be considered the One 
r.!'rue Catholic and Apostolic Church. At the sanlo tin10 
there is this renlarkable differonce, even of theory, bet-ween 
them and Villcentius, that the latter is altogether silent on 
the subject of the Pope's Infallibility, ,vhcthcr considered 
:1S an attI'ilHlt.o ùf his soe, or as attaching to hilH in Geucral 
CuullGil. If Vinceutius hall Ow 
elltilllelLts and flx'lings ùf 
a Blodorn 11ulnau CathuliG, it is incolllprehensiLle 6 that, ill 


i [Kot incomprchcllsiblc. The highcst authorit)' speaks last, and Vincent's 
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a treatise ,vritten to guide the private Christian in matters 
of Faith, he should have said not a word about the Pope's 
supren1e authority, nay, not even about the Infallibility of 
the Church Catholic. lIe refers the inquirer to a triple 
rule, difficult, surely, and troublesonle to use, conlpared 
with that which is ready-furnished by ROine no,v. Apply- 
ing his own rule to his ,york itself, we may unhesitatingly 
conclude that the Pope's supreme authority in matters of 
Faith, is no Catholic or Apostolic truth, because he was 
ignorant of it. 
Ho,vever, Roman Catholics are obliged by their profes- 
sions to appeal to Antiquit.y, and they therefore do so. 
But enough bas been said already to suggest that, ,vhero 
men are indisposed towards such an appeal, where they 
deternline to be captious and take exceptiolls, and act the 
disputant and sophist rather than the earnest inquirer, it 
adnlits of easy evasion, and may Le nlade to conclude any- 
thing or nothing. ffhe Rule of v
incent is not or a 111athe- 
nU1tical or denlonstrativo character, but moral, and re- 
quires practical judgnlent and good sense to apply it.. 
For instance: ,vhat is Iueant Ly büing "taught alwa!fs" '! 
Joes it lnean in every ccntury, or every year, or every 
11l01lth? Does" everywhere" Inean in every country, or 
in every diocese? And does "the Oonsent of Fathers" 
require us to produce the direct testinlony of everyone of 


l
nle is for use in the fr('c controversy which precedes and may "up('r
cde 
the exercise of infallihility. A passage from my Apologia., p, 2G7, written 
with another drift, will illu5trat
 thi8 point. "All through Church history 
from the first, how slow is authority in interfering! Perhaps a local 
teacher, or a ùoctOl' in somc local sc1 100] , hazards a proposition, antI a 
controversy ensues. It smoulders 01' burns in one placl', no one intcrpo:Ó.lg'; 
HOUle simply lets it alone. TheIl it comes before a Bishop. . . Then it 
COUll'S before a Uni\'en;Ïty, amI it may he cOlldelUlle(l by the theological 
faculty. . . Rome i8 still silent. . . :\Ieallwhile the (!uestion has heen 
,'entilatetl and turned over and over again," &c., &c. . . Via. a parallel 
passage infr. Lecture xiii.; and so Perrone ùe H.om. Pont. p. 517, "CUlll 
aliquis error aut hæresis," &c., &c.) 
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theln? How lnany Fathers, how many places, how many 
instances constitute a fulfiln1ent of the test proposed? It 
is, then, from the nature of the case, a condition which 
never can be satisfied as fully as it Inight have been; it 
adl1l'its of various and unequal application in various 
instances; and what degree of application is enough must 
be decided by the same principles \vhich guide us in the 
conduct of life, \vhich determine us in politics, or trade, or 
,val', which lead us to accept Revelation at all, for which 
've have but probability to show at most; nay, to believe in 
the existence of an Intelligent Creator. This character, 
indeed, of Vincent's Canon, will but recommend it to the 
disciples of the School of Butler, fron1 its agrePll1ent with 
the analogy of nature; but it affords a ready loophole for 
such as do not wish to be persuaded, of which both Pro- 
testant and Ron1an controversialists are not slo,v to avail 
themsel Yes. 7 


7. 


As to the latter, with whom we are here concerned, let 
us suppose some passage from Antiquity to contradict their 
present doctrine, and then its being oùjected to thmn that 
,vhat even one early ,vriter directly contradictod in his day 
,vas not Catholic teaching at the tÍlnc he contradicteJ. it; 
-forth,vith tLey unhesitatingly condelnn the passage as 
unsound and n1istaken. 8 Anù then follows the question, 
is the ancient \vl'it.or who is quoted to be credited as repol't- 


ï [Surely this unmanageableness is a reason against Vincent's Rule being 
the divinely appointed instrument by which Revelation is to be brought 
}lOme to individuals. 'Vithout oft'cnding by the use of a lwiori un- 
]
ntlcrian nrgumcnts (though Butler does use them too), we may 
nrcly suy 
'":.hat a Ucvelatioll is intelll1..tl to rcvcal. Hut, if this Hnle i8 all t1l<lt is 
given us for the interprctation of Scripture or of Antiquity, it is a "Iucus 
à, non Iuccnùo."] 
8 [W'hat do Catholic theologians more than the author himself dill a 
few pages baek, when he dbcarded the statcmrnts of Pope Gregory, Gregory 
Nysscn, Ephraim, Austin, Cyril, Tertullial1, nnd Origen, when t1lOse Fathers 
contradicted, not Antiquity, but the Anglican view of Antiquity?] 
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iug the current views of his age, or had he the hardihood, 
though he kne\v them well, t.o contradict, yet without 
saying he contradicted thell1 ? and this can only be decided 
by the circumstances of the case, ,vhich an ingeniou
 
disputant Inay easily turn this ,yay or that. rrhey proceed 
in the same way, though a nUlnber of authorities be 
adduced; one is misinterpreted, another is put out of sight, 
a third is adlnitted but undervalueJ. This is not said by 
,yay of accusation here, though of course it is a heavy charge 
3gainst the Rornanists; nor ,vith the adtnissioll that their 
attempts are successful, for, after all, words have a distinct 
n1eaning in spite of sophistry, and there is a true and a 
false in every nlatter. I am but showing how Romanists 
reconcile their abstract reverence for Antiquity with their 
I
omanjsm,-with their creed, and their notion of the 
Church's infallibility in declaring it ,:9 ho,v small their 
success iS J and ho,v great their unfairness, is another 
question. ,Vhatever judgment we form either of thpir 
conduct or its issue, such is the fact J that they extol the 
Fathers as a 'whole, and disparage them individually ;1 they 
call them one by one Doctors of the Church, yet they 
explain away one by one their arguments, judgment, and 
testimony. rrhcy refuse to combine their separate and 
coincident staternents; they take each by himselfJand settle 
with the first before they go on to the next. 2 And thus 
their boasted reliance on the :Fathers comes, at length, to 
thisJ-to identify Catholicity with the decrees of Councils, 
and to admit those Councils only which the Pope has 
confirmed. 


9 [Is not this precisely the method of other controversialists beside the 
Uom:m? May it not be retorted, "This is how Anglicans get over St. 
Gregory N,yssen's witness to transubstantiation, and St. Ephraim's to the 
S-lol'ies of l\Iary," &c. &c. ?] 
I [""" e disparage them only so far as this, that we do not hold even the 
greatest of them to be infallible, whereas the Church is infallible.] 
2 [This ought to be proveù hy instances, as being a categorical amI 
definite charge.] 
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Such is that peculiarity of Romallism ,vhich is no,y to 
be illustrated; and ,vith this purpose I will first quote one 
or t'wo passages from ,vriters of authority, by way of sho,v- 
ing the abstract reverence in which Romallism holds the 
Fathers, and then sho\v from others how little they carry 
it into practice. 


8. 
Bossuet, in his celebrated Exposition, thus spen,ks : 
"rThe Catholic Church, far fi"om wi:::;hing to beconle abso- 
lute mistress of her faith, as it is laid to her charge, has, 
on the contrary, done everything in her po'\ver tð tie up 
her hauds, aHd to doprive herself of the means of innova- 
tion; for she not only submits to Holy Scripture, but in 
order to banish for ever these arbitrary interpretations, 
,vhich would substitute the fancies of n1en for Scripture, 
she hath bound herself to interpret it, in what concerns 
faith and morality, according to the sense of the Holy 
}1'athers, fronl which she professes never to depa.rt; declar- 
ing by all the Councils, and by all the professions of faith 
"Thich she lIas published, that she receives no dogma that 
is not confurInable to the Tradition of ull prccuùillg 
ages." 3 

Ii1ner, in his End of Controversy, adopts the sanle 
tone. "When any fresh controversy arises in the Church, 
the fundamental maxim of the Bishops and Popes, to w hOBl 
it belongs to decide upon it, is, not to consult their own 
}lrivate opinion or interpretation of Scripture, but to in- 
quire 'what is and has ever been tho doctrine of the 
Uhurch' concerning- it IIence, their cry is and ever has 
Leen, on such occm;;;ions, as ,vell in her Coullcils as out of 
thcln, 'So we have re
eived, so the Univer:::;al Church 
believes, Jet there be no Hew doctrine, llone but what has 
1cen <lelivered <lown to us hy Tradition.'" Again: "The 


3 Cl1u!). xix. 
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infallibility . of our Church is not a power of telling 
all things, past, present, and to come, such as the Pagans 
ascribed to their oracles; but merely the aid of God's 
I10ly Spirit, to enable her truly to decide ,vhat her faith 
is, and ever has been, in such articles as have been made 
known to her by Scripture and r
rradition." 4 It seeins 
fron1 these p:1ssages, that the ,vritings of Antiquity are to 
he considered as limitations and safeguards put upon the 
Chul'ch's teaching, records by which she is ever bound 
to direct her course, out of which she ascertains and proves 
those doctrinal staten1ellts in which, when fornlally nlade 
she is infallible. The sanle view is contained in the fol- 
10'wing extracts fronl Bellal!mine, except that, ,vriting, not 
an Apology, hut in controversy, he insists less pointedly 
upon it. For instance: "'V e do not inlpugn, liay we 
111aintain against impugners, that the first fOu.u c ''1,tion of 
our faith is the 'V ord of God," that is, writtf'
l and Ull- 
,vritten, (( n1Ínistered by Apostles and Prophets: . . .. 
only we add, that, besides this first foundation, another 
secondary foundation is needed, that is, the 'Witness of the 
Church. For we do not kno,v for certain ,vhat God has 
revea.led, except hy the testimuny of the Church." 5 And 
in another pl3,ce: "rrhat alone is matter of faith, ,vhich is 
revealed by God, either nlediately or immediately; but 
divine revelations are partly ,vritten, partly unwritten. 
.And so the decrees of Councils and PopeR, and the COllf'ont. 
of Doctors, . . . then only Inake a doctrine an article of 
faith, when they explain the 'V ord of God, or deduce any- 
thing from it." 6 


0. 


Let us HuW proceed. froln the theory of the Roman 
Cbul'ch to its practice. This i
 seen in the actual conduct 


" Letters xi. allù xii. 5 De Verb. Dei llltcrpr. iii. 10. 
6 De Purge i. 15. 
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of its theologians, some of whom shall here be cited as a 
sample of the ,vhole. 
1. First, I refer to the well-known occasion of Bishop 
Bull's writing his" Defence of the Nicene Faith." He-was 
led to do so by an attack upon the orthodoxy of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers frolll a quarter whence it ,vas at first sight 
little to be expected. The learned assailan t was not an 
Arian, or Socinian, or Latitudinarian, but Petavius, a 
r11ernber of the Jesuit body. The tenùency of the portion 
of his great work on 'rheological Dognlas which treats of 
the Holy Trinity, is too plain to be mista.ken. The his- 
torian Gibbon does not scruple to pronounce that its 
" object, or at least, effect," was" to arraign," and as he 
considers, successfully, "the faith of the Ante-Nicone 
Fathers; " ana it ,vas used in no long tinle by Arian 
writers in their o\vn justification. 'rhus, Romanist, heretic, 
anù infidel unite \yith one another in this instance in 
denying the orthodoxy of the first centuries, just as at this 
InOlllent the same three parties are banded together to 
oppose ourselves. vVe trust ,ve see in this circumstance an 
Olnen of our own resen1 blance to the Prill1itive Church, since 
we hold flu common position with it towards these parties, 
anù are in the centre point, as of doctrine, so of attaek. 
But to return to Petavius. This learned author, in his 
elaborate work on the Trinity, shows that he ,voulù rather 
prove the early Confessors and 
Iartyrs to be heterodox, 
than that they should exist as a court of appeal from the 
decisions of his o,vn Church; and he accordingly sacrifices, 
,vithout renlorse, Justin, Clen1ellt, Irenæus, and their 
brethrcn, to the Inaintcnallce of the infallibility of ROine. 
Or tu put the lllattcr jn another point of view, truer, PPl'- 
}wps, though less favourable still to Petavius,-he consents 
that the Catholic doctrine of the IIoly Trinity should so 
far rest on the mere declaration of tIle Churcll/ that Lc- 
't [
o far from mal
illg the Trinitarian doctrine" rcst 011 tlw mcre decJar'a- 
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fore it was fornlally defined, there was no hGl'8SY in reject- 
ing it, 11rovit1cd be can thereby gain for T
onle tho frecdolll 
of InakilJg (lccrees unfet.tered by tho recorded jndglnents 
of Antiquity. 


10. 


This it was which excited t.he zeal of our great theo- 
logian, Bishop Bull, whom I will here quote, both in order 
to availlllJself of his authority, and because of the force 
and clearness of his relnal'ks. In the introduction tllen of 
his celebrated work, after enu111eratillg certain heretical 
and latitudinarian attempts to disparage the orthodoxy 
of the Ante-Nicene centuries, he speaks as follows of 
})ct.avius :- 
"But I am beyond measure astonished at that great 
and profoundly learned man, Dionysius Petavius; who, for 
all the reverence which he professes for the
]cene Council, 
and his constant acknowledglnent that the faith confinned 
in it against the Arians, is truly Apostolic and Catholic, 
yet 11lakes an adn1ission to theIll, w hicb, if it holds, goes 
the full length of establishing their heresy, and of di::;- 
paraging, and so overthrowing, the credit and authority 
of the Nicene Council; narnely, that the Rulers and 
Fathers of the Church before Üs date ,vel'e nearly all of 
the very sanle sentiments as Arius. . . . . . . 'Vhat 'vas 
Petavius's view in so writing, it is difficult to say. Sonle 
suspect that he ,vas secretly an Arian, anù wished by these 
Ineans insidiously to reconlmend the heresy to others. 
rrhis was the opinion of Sandins," the heretical "Titer, 
" whom I just 1l0\V Inentioned. . . . However, Petavius's 
own ,vritings make it, I think, abundantly clear, that' 
this pretender's supposition is altogether false. If some 
underhand pUI'pose must be assigned for his ,vriting as he 


tion of the Cburch," he bas a Preface of six cl18pters in order to show that it 
is to be received on the warrant of a continuous tradition.] 
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did, and it be not suffieient to ascribe it to his customary 
n.nc1ncit.v and recklessness in criticizing and :111imnd vprting" 
on the IIoly }1athcrs, I t;honld give my opinion that t.hi
 
nnthor, as bping" 
 Jesuit, h:Hl in vic,v thp intf'rcst of 
!)opC'ry rather than of AI.ia1l1s111. 
\.)]., granting the Catho- 
lic Doctors of tho first throe centul"if's helt! ncarJy all of 
thenl that very error of doctrine, which the Kicene Council 
aftp1'\vards condemned in Arius as heresy (which is Pc- 
tavius's Btaternel1t), t,vo things will readily follo,v: first, 
that little Jeference is to be paid to the II\lthcrs of the 
first three centuries, to .whom reformed Catholics special1y 
appeal, as if in their time the chief articles of the 
Christian faith ,vere not yet sufficiently understood ßnd 
developed; next, that CEcumenical Councils have the 
po,vcr of framing or (as Petavius speaks) of establishing 
and publishing ne,v articles of faith, 'which may fitly 
serve to prepare the ground for those additions .whil'h 
the Fathers at Trent aunexed to the Rule of Faith anti 
obtrllde<1 on Christondoln; thongh ovon this ,vill not be a 
sufficient defence of the I{olnall faith, since the meoting at 
Trent ,vas anything but a General Council. Hüwever, the 
masters of that school, it seems, feel no compunction at 
erecting their ü\vn pseudo-catholic faith on the ruins of 
tha,t which is truly Catholic. The Divine oracles thcll1selves 
are to be convicted of undue obscurity, tIle most holy Doc- 
torR, Bishops and 
1:artyrs of the prirnitive Church are to 
be charged ,vith heresy; so tha,t in one way or other the 
credit and authority of the degenerate Roman Church 
may be patched up and made good. At the same tin18 
these sophists, to be sure, are the very men to execrate us 
as brethren of cursed Ham, and scoft'ers and despisers of 
the venerable Fathers of the Church, and to boast that 
they themselves religiously follo,v the faith of the ancient 
Doctors, and hold their ,vritings in highest reverence. 
'l'ha,t such a nefarious pnrpose led to Petavius's statement, 
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I ùo not dare say for c2rtain, but leave the matter to tllP 
heart-searching God. 
Icalnvhile, 'what the Jesuit has 
"\vrittcn, as it is lllOst welcon1e to lllodcrn Arialls (n 11 of 
"\VhOlll on that account revere and clnhrace hilll as th01r 
chanlpion), so, as I "
onlù flffirln confidulltly,it is lnanifestly 
contrary to trutIl, anll 1110St injurious and Blanùerous as 
"\yell tu,varlls the Nicene Fathers as the Ante-Nicollc." 8 
So remarkable all instance as this is not of every clny's 
occurl'ence. I do not nleall to say there have bcen IlIaBY 
such systelnatic and profound attenlpts as this on the part 
of Petavius, at "\vhat may be justly called parriciùe. 
ROlne even, steeled as she is against the kindlier feeling
, 
,,
hcn it is required by her interests, has more or tendl'I" 
Inercy left than to be
r them often. In this very instance, 
tbe French Church indirectly sho,ved their compunction at 
the crilne, on Bull's subsequent defcnce of the Nicene 
Anathelna, by transmitting to hÏ1n, through Bossnot, the 
congratulations of the "\vhole clergy of ]?rance assembled 
at St. Gerrnain's, for the service he had rendered to the 
Church Catholic. 9 


11. 
2. Ho,yever, not even the Galliean Church, nloderate 
as she confessedly has been, can sille with Itome ,vithout 
cooling in loyalty tu\vards the primitive :lges; as ,viII 
appear by the following remarks extracted froln the Belle- 
dictine edition of St. All1 brose. The Benedictines of St. 
:ßlaur are, as is well kno"\vn, of a school in the Roman 


8 Defens. Fid Kiccn. Proæm. 
 7, 8. 
9 [That is, one man was di5re
pectful to the eflr]y Fathers, and the whole 
of the Gallican Church rose up against him: how doc8 this prove that 
Catholics generally are accuo'tonwd to "explaiu away the arguments, jlHlg- 
ment, and testimony n of the Fathers? And, as to Petavius, Je
 it be 
observed, he was maintaining just the doctrine which Anglicans also main- 
tain concerning the Blessed Trinity, not innovating; and was" explaining 
away" nothing in Justin, Origen, &c. It was Bull who, rightly or wrongl,}', 
explained aWRY seeming hcteroùoxics in them.] 
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Church di:;:.tinct from tbe ..Je
üit
, to whom Petavius 
belonged. So lnuch 
O, that the Benedictine edition of 
BO

llet'... work
 is acctbed of Janc.:enic.:m,at least sol under- 
!--tand the Engli,-;h editor of his Exposition, W110 speak..: 
(Jf its being" infected with the spirit of that sect ,vhieh 
dic.:figures everything that it touches." 1 Their learnir g 
and candour are well known; and one can hardly aCCU:,8 
tho:;;.ewho 
pend tbeirlives in an act (\f mini-.:tration towards 
the holy Father:-:, of any intentional irreverence towards 
them. fhe following pa
sage occurs in their introduction 
to one of the "
orks of Sf. Ambro;;:e, on occasion of that 
Father making some statements at variance with the 
pre:,ent Roman view,; of the illterLnediatc state :- 
"It is not indeed wonderful tbat Ambrù:-:e 
hould have 
written in tbis way concerning the c.:tate of soul
; Lut 
,,
bat 
eems almost incredible is the uncertainty and incon- 
Fi
tency of the holy Fatherc; on the ,;ubJect,frúu
 the 1;e,"y 
fiUt .9 of tlte 
1p()stl,-.'5 to the Pontificate of Gregory XI. and 
the Council of Florence; that ic.:, for alUlfJst fit u'lwle oj 
fúurtep{
 cPldu'ries. For they not only differ from one 
another, as úrdi.naril!/ haj P
}M n 8urh 'luestiúns befure tlte 
Church lias òpfiuer], hut they are eVén incon
istent ,vith 
th('m
ehFe
, &ometimes allowing, sometimeg denying to 
the same souls tbe enjoyment of the clear vision of the 
Divine S ature." 2 
It may be ac.:ked, how it is the fault of the Benedictines 
if the Fathers are incon
istent ,vith each other and with 
them
elves in any point; and ,,
hat harm there is in 

tating the fact, if it is undeniable: Bnt nlY complaint 
"ith them would be on a different ground, viz. that they 
profeE
 to know "better than the Father
; that they, or 
rather the religiou 
 system which they are boun.il to 
follo,,
, con
ider questions to be determinable on which 
1 \ïd. Palmer em tLè Church, i. 11. Appcnù. 1. 
, AdUlonit. in 1..ibr. de Bono :\lortis. 
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the early Fathers were ignorant, and suppose the Church 
is so absolutely the author of our faith, that ".ha.t the 
Fathers did not believe, "-e lliust believe under pain of 
forfeitin o . heaven 3 "
hether Rome be riO'ht or "Ton o ' 
O' 0 0' 
thi8 instance contain
 an acknowledglllent, as t
l.l. as it 
goes, that her religion is not that of the Fathers; that her 
Creed is as noyel as those Protestant extravagancies 
from ,ybich in other respects it is so far relllO\-eù. 


l
 


3. I win pass on to n.l1other instance of the disrespect 
shown by Roman theologians toward
 tho ancient Father
, 
from Bell:lrilline'
 celebrated work on the Controyersies 
of Faith. The nanle of this eminent "-riter is fa.miliar to 
Ill0st persons who have ever so little kno',vledge of our 
disputes with ROTne; but it brings ,,-ith it le
s f..'l.voural)le 
associa tions than its owner descrve
. 'rho better the 
luau indi,idn.-tllv, dIe ,,'orse the s"stenl that lllakes hÜn 
speak uncandidly or presunlptnously; and that both as a 
luan and as a "Titer he has no ordinary ql1alitie:s, will be 
clear frol11 what is said of him by two Eng-lish authors of 
thi:::; day, ,,-bo arC' far fronl flgreeing either with hilH or ,,'ith 
t'[lch othpr. Bishl>p )Iarsh in his C0l11parntivo \
i('w of 
tho Churches of Englallll and ROIHe, call
 hinl u t1u'\ nlo
t 
acute, the Illost luetbodical, tho lno
t cOIllprehl'll:ÚVl'\, and 


3 [The answrr to this is an e
position of the doctrine of th
 growth anll 
lh
\'dopm
llt in the Catholic mind, HS time 
ocs on, of the Apostolic de-po.'titum. 
1 tis ditlicult for nn
 one to deny tha t there are points of doctrine on \\ hieh the 
Churl'll is clearer now than in the tìrst n;e. \\" e urc Dot the onl
" parties who 
maintain this; our opponents maintain it also
 in their own creed. \\ïil 
any 
\nglienn deny that (sa
') Dr. PU:'t\.)" bas n more exact
 u truer yiew 
of the" FiliO\}uè" than Theodorl't or St. John Damascene? Will nn
 Pro- 
testant deny that Lutbl'r
 in bis " .Artit'ulus stanti-, \"d cmlt.'ntis E{'l.']u:ia':' 
saw Gospcl truth" ith a Inminousnl'ss ntHl ass\U'.Ul('C "hieh
 the.)" {.'O,,
ilkt', 
WitS not enjo
'cd by St. Ha
il, 
t, 
\Ullm)sl" ami St. Chr
 sostom ? J 
YOLo I. }' 
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at the same time one of the 'most candid anlong the contro- 
versialists of the Church of ROIne." 4 On the other hand, a 
recent writer or very different religious synlpathies froll1 
the Bishop, speaks of hin] in a :-;pirit ]lonouraLle both to 
hin1self and the su1ject of }lis panegyric. "I cannot 
read," he says, " the piOlli3 practical ,yorks of Bellarn1Ïne, 
hilnself the great defendpl' or Popery, aud know that 
he said, 'upon account oÎ the uncertainty of life it is 
1110st safe to rely on Christ 
lone,' ,vithout hoping that 
he was led before his death to renounce all confidence 
in anything but God's testimony concerning IIis Son, 
aud so becalne a child of our }leavenly Father, and an 
heir of our Saviour's kingdon1." 5 Others nlay hUlnbly 
trust he was all through his ]ife, as he had been first 
n1ade in Bapt.isrn, a child of grace; but, bow"ever this 
1)0, 1he testimony afforded to BcllarlTIine's personal piety 
in this ext.ract is express find under the circUlnstances 
remarkable. 
fro the
e nlay be added what ]'Iosheim says of hin1 : 
"IIis candonr and plain dealing exposed hinl/' he says, 
"to the censures of several divines of his uwn conllTIunion; 
for he collected with diligence the' rCflSOll:::; and o1Jjcctiol1S 
of his at1versaries, 
nld proposed theul for the Jnost 
part in their full fúrce with integrity aud oxactllc

. IIad 
he been less relnal'kable on account of his fidelity aud 
industry, had he taken care to select the ,veakest argu- 
lnents of his antagonists, and to render thelll still weaker 
hy proposing them in an inlperfect aud llllfaithfnllight., 
his fame would have lJeen 111uch greater UUIOIJg the 
friends of Rome than it actually is." 6 
4 Chapter I. 
:; TIickcrsteth on Popery, p. 8. 
6 Yol. hr. p. 206. 13cnarmine's work was ex('('pted against in tIle Index 
of 
eJ\.tus V. 'l'he e\'idencc of this f
lct, wllie11 s(,(,Ull'd to 11c('(1 dt.'ålriug' liP, 
llns IatdJ 1)('('n hrought out by 1\Ir. GiLLings in llÍs I:cprilit of the Index, 
and by 
\Ir. l\Iclldham. 
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13. 
Let us turn then to the ,york of an author thus candid 
us a theologian, thus highly endowed as a lnan. 
In his treatise in defence of Purgatory, he uses severe. 
langnage against Calvin, who represents the Fathers as 
speaking doubtfully concerning that d.octrine. "rrhis," he 
says, "is intolerable hardihood or ignorance; for first, had 
they nowhere mentioned Purgatory by nalTIe, yet their 
sentiments about it had been sufficiently plain from their 
distinct statements that the souls of certain believers 
Heed relief and ar'e aided by the prayers of the living. 
Next, there are the clearest passages ill the Fathers, in 
which Purgatory is asserted, of which I will cite SOlil:O 
few." Then follow extracts frOI11 t,venty-two Fathers in 
cyidence; and so he brings his proof to an end, and 
disn1Ïsses that head of his subject. Now' will it be 
ùelieved that in a subsequent chapter, in recounting the 
various errors concerning Purgatory, he enUlnerates SOl11e 
of the same Fathers, as holding one or other of then1, nay, 
holding thell1 in SOlne of the very passages ,vhich he had 
already adduced in proof of the tenet of his Church! He 
CllU111erates Origell, St. A.mbrJse, St. Hilary, Lactantins, 
and St. Jerome, as apparently, in one or other respect, con- 
travening or diverging frolll the Trielentine doctrine. Of 
these he surrenders Origen altogether; Jerome he ex- 
culpates, but :rather by nleans of other extracts than as 
clearing up ,vhat was objectionable in the passage he first 
quoterl. As to the rest, he allows that they all "sounel 
erroneous," but says that" they rnay be understood" in 
au unexceptionable sense; though after all, of one of the 
two best meanings ,vhich ma.y be put upon the words of 
SÙJlle of them, he can but pronounce at n10st that he 
"neither uffirnls nor condeuills it.' 7 


7 De I'm'gat. i. 10; ii. ]. [TIIÎ
 explanation may Lc givcn of Bt.'llarminc's 
l'l'occcùiug, viz. that a "consensus Pa t n:m" is, according to Vinccnt's Rule, 
F 2 
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To explain the state of the case, it is necessary to 
observe, that various early writers speculate on tho possi- 
bility of fire constituting at the Judgment a trial of the 
integrity of all believers, however highly gifted in faith 
and holiness. This opinion, whatever be its value, differs 
fronl the notion of Purgatory, not to mention other 
respects, in time, place, and subjects; yet certain passages 
from the Fathers containing it and other private notions, 
are enumerated by Bellarmine, first as instances in his 
inductive proof, then as except-ions to the doctrine thereby 
established. The only alleviation of this strange in
onsis- 
tency is that he quotes, not the very same sentences both for- 
and against his Church's doctrine, but neighbouring ones. 


14. 
Now, do I mean to accuse so serious and good a 
man as Bellarlnine of wilful unfairness in this procedure? 
No. Yet it is difficult to enter into the state of mind 
under w'hich he was led into it. However ,ve explain it, 
so much is clear, that the ,"E'athers are only so far of use in 
the eyes of Rornanists as they prove the Roman doctrines; 
and in no sense are allowed to interfere ,vith the con- 
clusions which their Church has adopted; that they are of 
authorit.y when they seem to agree with Rome, of none 
if they differ. But, if I nlay venture to account in 
Bellarn1Ïne's own person for what is in controversy con- 
fessedly unfair, I would observe as follows, though what 
1 say may seem to border on refinement. 
A ROlnanist then cannot really argue in defence of the 
Roman doctrines; he has too firm a confidenee in their 
truth, if he is sincere in his profession, to enable hiln 
critically to adj ust the due weight to be given to this or that 
necessary for t.he validity of the argumcnt from Antiquity; and thercfore 
he had quite a right to adduce in his proof of Purgatory that doctrine in 
which they all agreed togctllcr, while he fPjccted those roints in which 
they ditl'ercd from each other.] 
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evidence. He assumes his Church's conclusion as true; 
and the facts or witnesses he adduces are rather brought 
to receive an interpretation than to furnish a proof. His 
11ighest aiul is to sho\v the 11lere consistency of his theory, 
its possible adj llstnlent with the records of Antiquity. I 
am not here inquiring ho\v much of high but misdirected 
n10ral feeling is implied in this s tate of mind; certainly 
as we advance in perception of the Truth, ,ve alJ becolne 
less fitt8d to be controversialists. 


15. 


If this be the true exp1anation of Bellarmine's strange 
Pl'l'Or, the morp it tends to exculpate him, the more deeply 
it Cl'irninates his systen1. He ceases to be chargeable with 
unfairness only in proportion as the notion of the iufalli- 
bility of Rome is admitted to be the sovereign and engross- 
ing tenet of his communion, the foundation-stone, or (as it 
may be caned) the fulcrulll of its theology.8 I consider, 
then, that when he fiL'st adduces the above-mentioned 
Fathers in proof of Purgatory, he \vas really but interpret- 
ing them; he was teaching what they ought to mean,-\vhat 
in charity they must he supposed to mean,-what they 
might mean, as far as the very words went,-probably 
meant, considering the Church so meant,-and might be 
taken to mean, even if their authors did not so mean, fro
n 
the notion that they spoke vaguely, and, as children, that 
they really meant something else than what they fornlally 
said, and that, after all, they \vere but the spokesmen of 
the then existing Church, which, though in silence, cer- 
tainly held, as being the Church, that same doctrine which 
Rome has since defined and published. This is to treat 


8 [But if infallibility exists in the Church, it must supersede, as far as 
the gift is exercised, all argument and all authority of doctors; now the 
author himself allows in Lecture viii. that tbe Church is infallible, at least 
according to the divine intention. ] 
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Bellarmine with the saUle charity with '\vl1ich he has on 
this supposition treated the Fathers, and it is to be hopetl 
with a nearer approach to the matter of fact. 
So much as to his first use of thelll; but afterwardR, in 
noticing what he considers erroneous opinions on the 
subject, he treats thelll not as organs of the Chnl'ch 
Infallible, but as individuals, and interprets their language 
by its literal sense, or by the context, and in conseqaencc 
condemns it. 
Phe Fathers in question, he seeIns to 
a'y, 
really held as modern I{ollle holds; for if they did not, 
they must have dissented. from the Church of their own 
day; for the Church then held as modern Rorne holds. 
And the Church then held as l
oIne hulds now, because 
RaIne is the Church, and the Church ever hulds the saIne. 
How hopeless then is it to contend with ROl1lanists, as if 
they practically agreed -v,."ith us as to the foundation of faith, 
however nluch they pretend to it! Ours is Antiquity,9 
theirs the existing Church. Its infallibility is their first 
principle; belief in it is a deep prcj nelice quite beyona the 
reach of anything external. It is quite clear that the 
combined testinlonies of all the Fathers, supposing such a 
case, ,voulel not have a feat her's weight against a decision 
of the Pope in Council, nor would lllatter at all, except 
for the Pather::;' sake who had by anticipation opposea it. 
rrhey consider that the Fathers ought to mean what Ronle 
has since decreed, and that Rome knows their 111caning 
better than they themselves did. That venturcson1e Church 
has usurped their place, and thinks it merciful only not to 
banish outright the rivals she has dethroned. 1 Dyan act, 


9 [Ro, not Antiquity, Imt the conclusions which divines who do not en'll 
pretend to be infallible, Ussher, '1'3)"101', and Stillingfleet, draw from the 
testimonies of Antiquity as regards the articles of the Chrbtiall faith. 
\\'ho, for instance, will be " venturous" enough to say that the twcnty-two 
:Fathcrs, whether they agree or not with Roman doctrine, arc in any f'ort 
of accorùance with Anglican ?] 
1 [Those" rivals" never were Popes, neyer professed to be infallible. ] 
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as it were, of grace, she h
s deternlÏned that when they 
contradict her, though not available as witnesses ngaiH
t 
her, yet as living in till10;3 of ignorH,lLc<" they are only hete- 
rodox anù not hOl'ctical; ana she kppps thC'm a1'01l11l1 her 
to ask their advice ,vhen it happens to agree with her own. 
Let us then understand the position of the l
oInanists 
towards us; they do not really argue froni the Fathers, 
though they seeUl to do so. 
rhey n1ay affect to do so in 
our behalf, happy if by an innocent stratagem they arl
 
able to convert us; but aU the while in their own feelillg
 
they are taking a far higher position. 2 They are teaching, 
not disputing or proving. rrhey are interpreting what is 
obscure in Antiquity, purifying ,vhat is alloyed, correcting 
what is amiss, perfecting what is incou1plete, harmonizing 
what is various. They claIm and use all its doculnents as 
ministers and organs of that OU9 infallible Church, which 
ouce forsooth kept silence, but since hrLS spoken; which 
by a divine gift must ever be consistent with herself, anLl 
which bears with her, her own eviùence of divinity. 


1 b. 


I have said enough perhap
 to illustrate the subject in 
hanc1; yet va.rious instances shall be added, which are 
noticed by our divines in the controversy.3 r_ehey are 
from such and so various quarters, as make them fair 
sanlples of the systeu1. 
4. Carllinal Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, who suffered 
death during the troubles in I(ing 1Ienry the 8th's reign, 
is a man) as readers of our history kno\v, of no ordinary 
naUIe. lIe is Rupposed to have assisted IIcnry in his work 


2 [Cprtainly no Catho1ic controversialist will say that his real ground 
for considering (e. g.) infant baptism obligatory, i8 the testimony of the 
first three centuries. Of cour
e he must appeal to the voice of the 
infallible Church. Ou what ùo Anglicans rest its obligation ?] 
3 Vide Note 1 at the end of this Lecture. I 
I 
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against Luther, and ,vhile in prison received a Cardinal's 
hat from the Pope. He surely is as fair a specimen of the 
11.0111an controversialist as could be taken. N ow in one of 
his works against Ijuther, he thus speaks on the subject of 
1110c1ern rise of Indulgences and PUJ'gatory :-" rrhere are 
lllany things, about which no question ,vas agitated in the 
Primitive Church, which, by the diligence of posterity, 
when doubts had arisen, have now become clear. No 
orthodox believer, certainly, now doubts whether there be 
a Purgatory, of ,vhich, however, those early,vriters made 
no 1J1ent-ion, or next to none. Nay, the Greeks up to this 
day do not believe it. . Nor did the Latins, all at once, nor 
save gradually, apprehend the truth of this l11atter. POl' 
faith, whether in Purgatory or in Indulgences, was not so 
necessary in the Primitive Church as now. For then love so 
burned, that everyone was ready to meet death for Christ. 
Crimes ,vere rare: and such as occurred, ,vere avenged by 
the great severity of the Canons. No,v, hOl\Tever, a good 
part of tlle people would rather give up Christianity itself, 
than bear the rigour of the Canons; so that it was not 
without the especial providence of the Holy Spirit, that, 
afleT the lapse of so '{nany yeaTs, belief in Purgatory and 
the use of Indulgences was generally received by the 
orthodox. As long as there was no care of Purgatory, no 
one sought for Indulgences. For the consideration of 
Indulgences depends entirely on it. If you take away 
Purgatory, ,"v hat is the use of Indulgences? for we shoulù 
not need these, but for it. By considering, then, that 
Purgatory was for S0111e time unknown, and then believed 
by certain persons, by degrees, partly from revelations, 
partly from the Scriptures, and so at length, that faith in 
it became firmly and generally received by the orthodox 
Church, we shall n10st casily form our vie,v of Indul- 
gences." 4 
4 Asser.. Luther. Coufut. 18. [Here again we derive an explanation of 
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17. 
5. l\fedina, a Spanish Franciscan of the same centur
., 
,veIl estcenlcd for his learning in the Fathers and Coullcil
, 
,vhen ,vriting upon the subject of Episcopacy, is led to 
consider the opinion of St. J erOlne, \vho is accused by 
rnany of expressing himself incorrectly concerniug it. 
'l'his is not the place to exanline that Father's vie'v
; 
1\ledina does examine them, and, in conseq uonce, charges 
hin1 with agreeing ,vith the Aerian heretics. Not content 
with this, he brings a sinlilar charge against Ambrose, 
Augustine, Sedulius, Pl'inutsius, Chl'ysostom, Theodoret, 
Eculllenius, and 'l'heophyìact. This, in addition to its Ull- 
tenable nature) is, indeed, a startling accusation in tho 
Inouth of one, who, according to the abstract profession of 
his Church, is bound to direct hitnself by the judgment of 
Antiquity. The circulllstance of error in a single jj'lather we 
could bear 'without any great surprise; but should there be 
so nlany of them upon one side as he supposes in the case 
before him, perchance we are tho heretics, and they the 
,,,itnesses of Catholic doctrine. '1'0 those, ho,vever, 'who rest 
upon the Church's Infallibility, there is certainly no danger 
of such a misfortune. ]'Iedina, feeling himself in that 


wlult at first sight certainly is startling, by referring to the doctrine of the 
Development of tIle Catholic Creed. Its principle and defence are fouud in 
the Tract of Vincl'ut, spoken of by tIle author a few pages back, as so great 
an autIlOl'ity in the present controversy. He says: "Forsitan dicit aliqni
, 
JlUllUSliC 
rgo in Ecclesiâ Christi profectus lmùcuitur religioni
? Habcatul' 
})lauè, et maximus. . . . Sed ita tameD, ut '-ere rrofectus sit ille fidei, nOli 
permutatio. . . . Imitetur animarull1 religio rationem corporum, quæ li('ct 

nr()rum procrsgn llumeros suos c,'olvallt et expli('ent, eadem tamen qum 
crant prrmaIwut. l\lultum intC'rest intcr pueritiro florcm et senectutis ma- 
turitat<'m . . . van a lnctantium mcmhra, magna ju\'Cnl1m, cadem ipsa SUllt 
tmnen. . . . Fas est ut prisca ilIa. cælrstis phi10sophim dogmata processu 
temporis excUl'('IItur, limelltur, poliantur; sed llefas cst ut commutentur. 
Accipiant licct c,'identiam, luccm, ùistinctioncm; sed retincant necesse est 
plcnittH1inem, illtegl'itatcm, propl'ictatcm." 28-30.] 
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position, and independent of aU the Fathers brought to- 
gether, thus relnarks: "Thus spoke Incn otherwise most 
holy, and 1110St thoroughly acquainted ,vith the IToly 
Scriptures; yet this opinion of thei)'
 wa
 condmllne<1 bv 
the Church, first in .l
eriu
, tllen ill tho \Valdense
, lastly 
in ,rickliffo." And presently, " l1\'orn respect to JerOllH.' 
anù those Greek Fathers, this opinion was in their case 
hushed up, Ol
 tolerated ... but in the case of thoso 
heretics, ,vho in many other points al
o dissented fl'OIll the 
Church, it has always been condelnneà as heretical." 5 It 
is fair to add that Bellarmine, who q notes this passage to 
refute it, speaks of it ,vith sevcrity.6 
6. To the same purport is the following avo,val of the 
University of Douay, as contained in the Belgic Expurga- 
tory Index. "In the old Catholic ,vriters we suffer very 
many errors, and we extenuate thern, excnse then1, fre- 
quently find out some explanation and so deny then1, anù 
assign some fitting sense, when they are objecteù in dis- 
pu tations. JJ 7 


ii De Clericis, i. 15. The passages c1uoted are as follows: " Atque ita isti 
viri alio<]ui sanctissimi et sanctarUll1 scripturaruUl cOllsulti
simi; f)\10rUlll 
tamell sententiam prius in Aerio, deiuùe in 'Valdensibus, postremo JO:lllUC 
\Vic1efo damnavit Ecc1esia. . . . Ergo in HierollJlllo et Græci!iì illis Patriùus, 
olim propter eorum honorem et reverentiam hæc sententia aut dis:,imulabatur 
aut tolerabatur, ql1all<]uam Christinnis ac Theologicis disputationiùus semper 
rt'pulsmn paterentur; ill illis contra hær'etici
, Acrio, &c. quod in aliis 
quoque multis ab Ecclcsiã dec1inarc-1t, tanqmnn bærct
ca selll!)cr est dam- 
nata. H De SacI'. Hom. continent. i. 5. pp. 5, 6. 
6 [How then can Medina, 
my more than Petavius, be taken a
 tlw 
representative of Catholic theologians, considcring that, as the Gallicall 
Church protested against the latter, so the foremost and pattern Uatlaolic 
controversialist of the Reformation era, Bellarmine, enters his protest against 
the former?] 
'i 'l'aylor's Dissuasive, 1. 1. 1. yo1. x. p. 1'36. Gi
Jùill
s, Prl'faet', p. xliv. 
The passage stands thus ill the Index: "Ut Libcr Ut:'rtrami Pres. ùe Corp. et 
Sang. Domini tolerari emcndatus <]ueat.-
,J udicium Universitatis Duaecnsis 
censoribus probatum. Quanqualll lihrnm istlllll mng-ni non existemu:; 
momcllti. . . . attamen cum jam sæpe reCllSUS sit et lectus a plurimis, &c. 
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7. It is not surprising, with these sentiments, that 
ROlnanists should have undertaken before now to suppress 
3 nel correct portioll8 of the Fathers' \\Tritings. An edition 
of St. Austin puhli:-;heel at Veuice contains the follo,ving 
1TIOst suspicions confession: (( Bosi<1es t.he recovery of 
Hlany passages by collation .with ancient copies, ,ve havo 
taken care to ren
ove whatever 1night infect the miuds of the 
faithful with heretical prav:ty, or turn them aside froln 
the Catholic and orthodox faith." 8 And a corrector of 
the press at Lyons, of the l11Ïcldle of the 16th century, 
complains that he was obliged by certain Franciscans to 
cancel various passages of St. Anlbrose, ,vbose works ho 
,vas engaged upon. D 


18. 


8. rrhe Council of Constance furnishes us with a me- 
nlorable instance of the saIne disregard for Antiquity to 
which the whole Ronlan COlnmunioll is cOlnruitted, in the 
òecree by,vhich it fornlally debars the laity from the par- 
ticipation of the Cup in the Lord's Supper. 'rhere is no 
Heed here of entering into the defence put forward by its 
fid vocates, as if the Church had a certain discretion com- 
111itted to her in the Admill
stration of the Sacraments, 
and used it iu this prohibition, as in the substitution of 
affusion for Í1nmersion in Baptism. Even allowing this 


. . [cum] in catholicis vetel'ibus aliis plurimos feramus errores, ct extenuemu
, 
C1:cusemus, ex cogitato commento per:,æpe negemus, et commodum iis sensum 
affingamus, dum opponuntur in disputationihus aut in contlictionihus cum 

hhrer
ariis, non "idell1us cur non eandem æquitatem et diligelltell1 recogni- 
tionem mt:réatUl" Bertramus," &c.-p. 11. eù. 1599. 
sHIn quo, præter locorum multorum restitutionem secundum collationem 
vetcrum cxemplarium, curavimus removeri ilIa omnia, quæ fidelium mentes 
lm
reti(;â pl'avitatc possent inficcre, aut à catholicâ ortbodoxâ fide deviarc." 
Vide Taylor, Diss. Part. ii. Í. 6. vol. x. p. 4U7. 
9 "Qui pro auctoritate has omnes paginas dispunxerunt, ut vidcs, ct illas 
suhstitui in locum priOl'Ull1 curavcrunt, prætcr omnem librorum nostrorum 
fidem." Ibid. 
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for argument's sake, the question simply is ,vhether tlle 
spirit of the following passage is one of reverence for 
Antiquity :- 
" Although," says the Council, ,Í'n the jJTinu'th:e Oltll1'ch the 
Sacra'lnpnt was 'l'cceivccllJY the fw;thflll 'It'Julcr volh ki-rul:s, yet 
for the avoiding some dangers and scandals, this custoln 
11as been reasonably introduced, that it be received by the 
consecrating persons under both kinds, and by the laity 
only under the bread; since it is to be nlost firll1ly believed, 
and in no ,vise to be doubted, that the entire Body and 
Blood of Christ is truly contained as well under the bread 
as under the wine." 1 The Prinlitive Church, we can 
believe, has authority as the legitirnate Expositor of 
Christ's meaning; she acts not from her o\vn discretion, 
but frolll Christ and His Apostles. 2 'Ve conlnlunicate in 
the nlorning, not in the evening, though He did in the 
evening, because she, His ,york and pattern to us, was 
used to do so. For the same reaEon 'we baptize Infants, 
and consider the ,vashil1g the feet no SaCrall1Cnt, though 
His own words, literall y taken, command the latter far 
more strongly than the former observance. But, ,vhat is 
to be thought of a theology ,vhich, on its own authority, 
on mere grounds of expedience, to avoid dangers and 
scandals, reverses what itself confesses to be the custonl 
of the Church from the tinle of the Apostles? 


19. 
Ð. Such was the conduct of the Council of Conf.;tance. 
Cardinal Cusa justifies its decree in a passage ,vhich shall 
be next referred to. He nlay be taken as the representa- 
tive of two great parties in the Church in the fifteenth 
century. He was present at the Council of Basil, being 


1 Act. Cone. Constant. Sess. 13. 
2 [Catholics of course hold that, whatever the Primitive Church could 
:awfully do, that and such as that call be done by ller in every age.] 
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an upholder of the rights of a General Council above tho 
I>ope. Afterwards he joined the Pope who was then cen- 
sured, and assisted at :Florence, but without modifying his 
former opinions. '\Vith this double clailn upon our notice, 
110 rests his d8fence of the withholding of the cup from the 
laity, on an arguluent ,vhich is thus sLlnllned up by Bishop 
'l"aylor: "If the Church do expound any evangelical sense 
cf)ntrary to what the current sense and practice of the 
0atholic Primitive Church did, not that, but this present 
interpretation must be taken for the way of salvation, for' 
God changes His judgment as the Church does." 3 
10. Lastly, I quote the words of Cornelius 
Inssus, 
Bishop of Bitonto, who acted a conspicuous part at the 
Council of rrrent: "I for my part. to speak candidly, 
would rather credit one Pope in matters touching the faith, 
than a thousand AugustiLl3s, J eromes, or Gregories." 4 
20. 
Before concluding, I would briefly remark, that instances 
such as the foregoing, altogether expose the pretence of 
some Roman writers, 5 that the silence of Antiquity on the 
subject of their peculiarities arises from a disciplina, arcani, 
a,s it has been caned, or Rule of secrecy, practised in the 
early Church, ,vhich forbad the publication of the more 
sacred articles of faith to the world at large. For it has 
l1f)\V been seen that, according to the avowed or implied 
conviction of their Inost eminent divines, there is much 
actually to censure in tho ,vritings of the Fathers, much 
which is positively ho
tile to the Roman system. No rule 
of secrecy could lead honest nlen to make statements dia- 
3 Vide Dissansi,'c.. \York
, vol. X. p. 18:>. Stillingfleet (on tbe Council 
of Trent, \V orks, "01. vi. p. 451) quotes a sentence from the same Epistle. 
The whole passage in the original is too long to qnote, but some portions 
arc extracted at the cud of thi::; Lecture. [Vide Note 2.] 
4 [Vide Note 3 
lt the CIIÙ of tlJis Lecture.] 
ii l'agi Anu. 118. n. U. 
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111ctrically opposite to their real belief, statements which 
are now the refuge of those who resist what Romanists 
consider tIle real opinion of the men who made them. 
I am led to this remark, because apprehensions IULve 
been felt, I would say causelessly, lest tbose 'who adnlit the 
existence of this primitive rule, or rather usage, 'vere there- 
by nlaking some dangerouscPl1cession to the Roman party; 
,vhich it cannot be, if, as the latter avow, the }"'athers, not 
D1erely fail to nlel1tion, but actually contradict the Ronlan 
peculiarities. But, "Were the Fathers only silent respect- 
ing them, so as just to adlnit of the hypothesis of a rule of 
secrecy of such a nature as these apologists ,vish, at lea::;t 
this ,vould be inconsistent lvith Bossuet's boast of the 
"conditions and restrictions" under which tbe Church 
l1as ever exercised her gift of infallibility. "Far 1'roln 
,vishing," he says in a passa
e already quoted, but which 
'will be now l110re justly estimated after the specinlens 
since given of his Church's reckless conduct towards the 
primitive 
Fathers, "far from ,vishing to become absolute 
n1Ístress of her faith, 3S is laid to her charge, she has un 
the contrary done eCe1"ytltin!J Ú
 hc?" puu'cr to tie 
lp her U1t:n 
hands, anLl deprive herself of tlw 1JielUIS of 'innocotion; for 
she not only submits to Holy Scripture, but in order to 
b
tnish for ever those arbitrary interpretations, ,vhich ,vouhl 
substitute the fancies of man fur Scripture, she hath UOUJitl 
lw.rself to inte1]JTi't it, in what concerns faith and Hlorality, 
according to the sense of tlw holy Fathers fi.ont 'wit irh ...718 
]JTo.fesses ne'Ce1" to depa,rt." rfhat is, she Ï111plicitly obeys an 
authority ,vhich, even on the more favourable suppositioll, 
says nothing for, and as the fact reaHy is, earneRt1y pro- 
tests against the course 'which she ventures to pursue. 


21. 


I lllake one re1nark 11101'0. Enougll hns been sai<1 to 
sho\v the hopefulness of our o"\vn prospects in the contro.. 
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versy with HOlTIe. 'Ve have her own avowal that tIle 
:Fathers ought to be foUowed, and again tbat she does nnt 
follow them; what 1110re can ,ve require than her ,vitness 
against herself ,vhich is here supplied us? If such incol1- 
sistency is not at once fatal to her claims, ,vhich it would 
seenl to be, at least it is a most enconraging Oll1en in our 
cont(jst ,vith her. 'Ve have but to renlain pertinaciously 
and inll110VeaLly fixed on the ground of Antiquit.y; and, 
as truth is ours, so will the victory be also. ,Ve have 
joined issue ,vith her, and Hlat in a point ,vhich adnlits of 
a decision,-of a decision, as she confesses, against herself. 
Abstract argun1ents, orig1Dal views, novel interpretations 
of SCJ'ípture, 111ay be luet by silnilar artifices on the other 
side; but historical facts are proof against the force of 
talent, and relna111 where they were, \vhen it has expended 
itself. IIow 111ere Protestants, who rest upon no such 
solid foul1dation, are to ,vitbstand our common adversary, 
s not so clear, and not our concern. ,Ye ,vould fain Inake 
thell1 partakers of our vantage-ground; but since they 
ùcspise it, they l11ust take care of themselves, and nlust 
not complain if 'we refuse to desert a position ,vhich pro- 
1nises to be impregllable,-ÍlnpreguaLle both as against 
!{ome anù against thernselve
. 


NOTE 1 on r. 7l. 
Stilling-fleet supplies us with the following specimens, wllich must be 
looked nt as a 'l('/LOle, as marking the temper of Rornnnism, and its dis- 
rcspcctful bearing towards the Fathers. "If St. Cyprian," he snJ8, "spcaks 
against Tradition, 'it was,' saith Bellarmine, ' ill ùefence of his error, and 
therefore no wonder if he argucd after the manner of erroneous persons.' If 
he opposeth Stephen, Bishop of Home, in the business of rehaptization, 'he 
seemcth,' saith Ill', 'to have erred mortally in it.' . . . If St. Clll'Jsostom 
:-aith, 'That it is better 110t to he prescllt at the Eucharist, than to be prl'wlIt 
a lltlllot rceci,'c it,' , I sa)',' fo:aith BdJul'luiue, 'that Chrysostom, as at other 
timcs, wcut 11l'JOlltl II is Loull(ls in f>3)'ing EO.' If 
t. AlIgU
tillC c>,pol111l1 fi 
IJlace of Scril'turc llot tn t'i.. minù" he tells }Jilll l'OUllÙly, 'He did not 
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thorougllly consider what he said." Do not these things argue that due 
respect they had for the Fathers? So long as they think they can make 
thcm scn'c their tlU'IIS, thcn ' who but the Fathers?' If they appear refrac- 
tory, and will not ser"e as hewers of wood and drawer:; of water to them, 
then, ' 'Vho are the ,Fathers?' It is the Church's judgmcnt they rc1y 011, 
and not the FatllC'l'5. . . . Thus the price of the Fathers risps amI f:.t1ls 
according to their use, like slaves in a market. If Jet the Fathers seem to 
deli,'er their juùgments peremptorily ill a matter contrary to the present 
sense of their Church, then either they speak it 'in the heat of disputation, 
or, if not, they were 'contradic
d by others as good as they;' if many of 
them concur, yet, 'it was but their private judgllF'nt,' not the sense of the 
Catholic Church ,yhich they delivered. Still we see the r.tOO the Pathers 
stand at is their agreement with the present Roman Church; if they differ 
from this, they were men like others, and might be deceived; only the Popc 
is infallible, or at least the present Roman Church. For if Hilary, Gregor:, 
NYí'sen, Chrysostom, Cyril, Augustine, and others saJ, tlmt Christ, wIlen He 
sald, 'Upon this rock will I build my Churcll,' understood Peter.s confcssion 
of Himself, saith l\Ialdonate, 'Nothing could be more incongruous than what 
they say.' . . . The same liberty he takes in very many othcl' placcs."- 
Stillingjleet, Grounds, i. 5. 19. pp. 137, 138. 
Bishop Taylor writes to the same effect in l1is Dissuasive: "'Vhat think 
wr," be ask
, "of the saying of Cardinal Cajetan, ' If you chance to meet 
with any new exposition which is agreeable to the text, &c. although, perhaps, 
it differs flOm that which is given by the whole current of the Holy Doctors, 
J desire the readers that they would not too hastily n:jcct it.' .And again; 
, Let no man, therefore, reject a new exposition of any passage of Scripture, 
under pretence that it is contrary to what the Ancient Doctors ga,'e.' \Vhat 
think we of the words of Peta vius? 'Therc arc many things by the most 
Holy Fathers scattered, especially St. Chrysostom in his Homilies, which if 
JOu would accommodate to the rule of exact truth, they will seem to he void 
of goC'd sense.' And again; 'there is no cause why the authority of ccrtain 
Fathers sbould be objected, for they can say nothing but what they have 
learned from St. Luke; neither is there any reason why we should ratller 
interpret St. Luke by them, than those things which tlley say by St. Luke.''' 
Presently Taylor adds, "Of late, 'knowledge is increased/-at least llIauy 
writers think so; and though thc ancient interpretations were more honoured 
than new, yet Salmeron says plainly, 'that the younger doctors nre bcttcr- 

ighted and more l'erspieacious.' And the question being about the concep- 
tion of the blessed Virgin, without original sin, against which a multituùe 
of Fathers are brought: the J l'suit answers the argument with the word:; 
in Exodus xxiii. 'Thou shalt not follow a multitudc to sin.'''- Toylor's 
Dissuasive, part 2, Introd. vol. x. p. 320. Vide also, Usshcr's Answer t.o a 
Jesuit, ch. i. 
[I do not know that it is llcce;:;sary tu huut out ill the original tIw aLcv
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pass:Jg'es as professedly quoted hrre from Catholic writers. Doubtless re- 
ference was carefully madp to them, or to their Anglican quoters, in former 
eùitions of tbis volum
. The substance of them is perfectly trur, and must 
be true, if, as the Author grants in Lecture 8, t.hc Chureh is infallible in 
faith and morals. \Vhelher it be they or their translators, who h:ul exprc:-:scd 
them
eh'es so roughly. intemperately or flippantly, matters little in ,'iew of 
the main question whether they arc right or wrong in principle. 'V c may 
frèeIy grant that individual tllCologiaus, nay particular schools or parlie:-:, 
have made extravagant a!'sertions. On the main subject, vie1. the Author's 
Essil'yon De,relopmeut of Doctl'iuc.] 


XOTE 2, on p. 77. 
Cardinal Cnsa, Ep. ii. de rsu Communionis ad Bohemos, ""orks, p. 833-5, 
f'peaks as follows: "Dices forta!'se, ' Ecclcsia hodicrna non ita ambulat in 
ritu communionis, sieut ante ista tempora, quando sanctissimi viri utriu
quc 
speciei sacramentum neecssarium esse vi præcepti Christi ct verbo et opere 
astrnebant. Potuitne tunc EecIesia ert'are? Certe non. Quod si non, 
quomodo id hodie verum non est, quod tunc omnium opiuione affirmabatur, 
cum non sit alia EccIc
ia ista quam illa?' Certe hoc tc non moveat, quod 
diversis temporibus aìius et alius ritus sacritìciorum et etiam sacramentorum 
f'tantc veritate invenitur, scripiurasque esse ad tempus adaptafas, et varie 
Ùdellectas, ihl ut uno tempore secundum currentem universalem ritulll 
cxponereutur, mutato ritu iterum sentcntia mutaretur. Chl'istus cnim, cui 
l')ater regnum cælestc terrenumque tradidit. in utroqne. . dispensat, et qu(J:, 
Ûngulis temporibus cong'ì"llunt, vel occultâ inspiratione, vel evidentiore 
illust'ì'atione, sugge'ì'it. Hæc est doctor is sententia .Ambrosii, &c. . . Quare 
ctiam si hodie alia fuerit interpretatio Ecclesiæ, pjusdem præcepti evangelici 
quam aliquando, tamen hic sensus nunc in usn currens ad rpgimen Ecclesiæ 
inspiratus, uti fempori congruus, ut salutis via debet acceptari, sÏcnt de 
Dapti5mi fùrma A postolorum tempore, ubi in Christi nomine, et alio !:5eql1cntc 
ubi in Trinitatis nomine, &c. . . . . Banc sententiam [Augustini 1ibro 18 
de Civ. Dei] radicem universalium conciliornm, in omnibus prone cOllciliis 
rrperimus canoJlizatam, quia ex unanimitat
 O1nnillm, etiam paucis resisten- 
tiLus, inspirationem dil"Ínam sententiam dicta sse legitur. Fatuum es e1"!Jo 
a'ì"!Jumentwn, t'elle 'lmiveJ"!wlem Eccleðiæ ritum ex scripturis prædecessorum 
arguere. . . . Scripturm de bene esse regiminis Ecclesiæ etiam inceptæ et 
con tinuatæ, nequaquam de essentiâ cxisterc pOSSl1ut. . . . Si ut concilium, 
ùixerit Ecc1esia scripturam etiam Ín verbis præceptivis explicatam, verbo vel 
prax.i acceptandam, cum non habcat aliud auctoritatis quam uti per Ecclesiam 
dictatur, non ad verba, 
ed ad experimentalem sensum Ecclesiæ obliget, 
quoniam Ecc1esia est, quæ non habet maculam neque rugam erroris et falsitatis. 
Est enim corpus Christi, gu., est vcritas, ct sic spidtu veritatis continue 
vegetatur et regitur, quia in .Ecclesiâ loquitur Christus, et in Christo Ecclc. 
YOL. 
. G 
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sia. Et ita 'Jnutafio isla interpretafionis à Christi 'Voluntate ita 11I111(, 
volentis in.
pirante depeudet; sicut præceptum ipsum qnandum juxta illius 
tempori., convenientcm aliter practicatum, et propterea hæe ligauùi ct 
80lvelldi potcstas non minor est"in Ecc1e3ia quam in Christo." 


NOTE 3, on p. 7i. 
[" Si certum tibi fuerit, illum contra Dl'um dicere, regulam Imbes. 
Obedire lllHg-is oportet Deo, qnàm hOllliniùus. At si dubium tibi sit, dicatne 
secundum Deum \'el non, np solJicitus si
. Prælato crede; illius culpa erit, 
8i peccabis. Allimam meam exquiret Deus de manihns suis. Ego, ut 
ingellue fatcar, plus uni summo Pontifici crcderem, in his quæ fidei mystcria 
tangant, qnàm mille Augu:,tini3, Hit.rou:ymis, Gregorii:;, ne dic:11l1 Uicardis, 

l'otis, Gnillelmis. Credo enim et scio, quoll snmmns Pontifex in his, f)Hæ 
iiùèi snnt, ('rrare non potest, quoniam Ecclesiæ auctorÏtas detcrminandi, qum 
:H] fidem spcctant, in J>vnt.ifil'e rcsidet. l
t ita I1 0n tificis errOl', uni"ersali
 
error Ecclesiæ essct. Uni\'('rsalis Hutcm Ecc1csia ('rral'e non potest. .Ke 
mihi dicas dè concilio, &c." in Hom. xiv. p. 606. ,'id. StillingAf'et, Groullds, 
i. 5. 
 19. p. 13ì.] Yet Ml1ssus was a di\'ine of great moderation on some 
points. Palla,'icino gi\'es him a lligh character, Hist. p. 2G1. [An
licans 
may deny, if they will, the Pope's In
'alliùility; hut, if he is infallihle,llis 
determination on points of faith is md '}}lust òe worth the jwlgmeut of a 
thousanù St. Augustines or St. J eromes. 


I sum up what I have to say on this Lecture thus :- 
1. There is the same difference between the modern and primitive teaching 
and action of the Catholic Church, as between the ùoy :md the grown m:w. 
2. Such difference as little interferes with thp idl'nti ty of the moùcl'll ntHl 
primitive tl'Hching. as with the identity of lllan and boy. 
3. This growth or development in the Church'
 teaching proceeds on fixed 
Jaws nnder the safeguard of her infallibility, which secures her from what- 
ever is abllormnl 01' unhealthy. 
4. The early Father
, w}w 
re witnesses to her early teaching, are not in 
a position to act- as judges of her later. 
5. If' those Patllers, though Doctors of the Church, must 11(' kept apart 
from, not confused with her, so surely must mcdern theologians, su('h as 
Hellarlllinc or Bossnet, 1100\'c\'e1' great their reputation. 
6. As to languagt' sueh as ?\lc(lina\:, or conrlud such as that attributed to 
the eùitor::; of the Yen ice bt. A u:-tiu, th05c may defend it who care to do so.J 



LECTURE III. 


DOCTRINE OF INFALLIBILITY :MORALLY CONSIDERED. 


ENOUGH perhaps ,vas said in the last Lecture to sbow that, 
however the Church of Rome may profess a reverence for 
Antiquity, she does not really feel and pay it. There are in 
fact two elements in opera.tion within her 
ystem. As far 
as it is Catholic and Scriptural, it appeals to the Fathers; 
as far as it is a corruption, it finds it nece
sary to super- 
sede thenl. Viewed in its formal principles and autbo- 
ritative statements, it professes to be the champion of past 
tilnes; viewed as an active and political power, as a ruling, 
grasping, ambitious principle, in a word, as what is 
expressively called Popery, it exalts the will and pleasure 
of the existing Church above all authority, whether of 
Scripture or Antiquity, interpreting the one and disposing 
of the other by its absolut{\ and arbitrary decree. 1 


2. 


We must take and deal with things as they are, not a3 
they pretend to be. If we are induced to believe tlle 
professions of Rome, and make nùvances towards her as if 
a sister or a mother Church, which in theory she is, we 
shall find too late that \ve are in the arms of a pitiless and 
unnatural relative, who will but triumph in the arts which 
have inveigled us within her reach. No; dismissing the 
(h.ealns \vhich the romance of early Chur-ch history and 
1 [Vide supr. the Prefac(', 
 2. which professes to meet this charge.] 
G 2 
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the l1igh doctrines of Catholicism will raise in the inex- 
perienced mind, let us be sure tI1at she is our enemy, and 
will do us a mischief when she can. In speaking and act- 
ing on this conviction, we need not depart from Chri8tian 
charity towards her. We must deal with her as we would 
towards a friend who is not himself j i'l great affiiction, ,vith 
all affectionate tender thoughts, with tearful regret and a 
broken heart, but still with a steady eye and a firm hand.' 
And in saying this, I must not be supposed to deny that 
th('re is any real excellence in the religion of Rome even 
as it is, or that any really excellent men are its adherents. 
Satan ever acts on a system; various, manifold, and 
:intricate, with parts and instruments of different qualities, 
some ahnost purely evil, others so unexceptionable, that in 
themselves and detached from the end to which all is sub- 
servient, they are really" Angels of Jight," and may be 
found so to be at the last day. In R01TIanism there are 
some tllings absolutely good, some things only just tainted 
and sullied, some things corrupted, and some things in 
themselves sinful; but the system itHelf so called must be 
viewed as a whole, and an parts of it as belonging to the 
whole, and in connexion with their practical working and 
the end which they sub serve. Viewed thus as a practical 
system, :its main tenet, which gives a colour to all its partR, 
is the Church's infaI1ibility, as on the other llana, the 
principle of that genuine theology out of which it has 
arisen, is the authority of Catholic Antiquity.3 In tllis 


2 [This passage, a portion of which is now rc1rgatcd to the eml of V olnmc 
II. is illustrated by the foJIowing extract from my Apologia :-" As a boy 
of fifteen I bad so ful1y imbibed [the spirit of Protestantism] that I lwei 
actually erased in my Gradus ad Parnassum such titles, under the word 
, Pope,' as 'Christi- Vicarius,' nnd substituted epithets so viJe that I cannot 
bring' myself to write them down here. The effect of this early persuasion 
]"(
mained as n stain upon my imagination." rid. sllpr. p. 43, note.] 
3 [Here it is said that the claim to infnllibility is the bane of the Church; 
Jet in Lecture vjii. infallibility in teaching is claimed for ber by the author: 
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anll the following LectUl'è, I sh:tll ob.3
rv'
 upon son18 o'f 
the characteristics of this 11lain error, as we may consider 
it j viewing it first Inorally, aud thell \vhat l11ay oe ca1led 
politically. And the points to which I wish to ùirect 
attention, as involved in the doctrinc of Infallibility, are 
such as the following: that Romanism considers unclouded 
certainty necessary fJr a Christian's faith and hope/ and 
doubt illcolnpatible with practical abidance in the truth; 
that it aims at forming a con1plete 
Lnd consistent theo- 
logy, and in forn1Íllg it, neglects authority, and rests upon 
abstract argun1ents and antecedent grounds: and that it 
substitutes a technical and formal obedience for the spirit 
of love. I notice these peculiarities in order to draw in- 
teUigible lines of demarcation between members of the 
Roman Church and ourselves j and first ,viH treat of them 
in a llloral point of view. 


n 
Ð. 


The doctrine of the Church's Infallibility is m
de to rest 
upon the notion, that any degree of doubt about religious 


"her witness of the Christian Faith is a matter of promise as well as of duty; 
her discernment of it is secured by a heavenly as well as by a human 
rule. . . . She not only transmits the faith by human means, but has a 
supcl'llatural gift for that purpose." . . . In Scripture she" is declared to 
be the great aud special support of the Truth. her various functionaries to be 
mC:llls towards the settlement of diversities and uncertainty of doctrine and 
securing unity of faith and . . . the Spirit of Almighty God is expressly 
pledged to her for the maintenance of the One Faith from generation to 
generation even to the end." How can a divine gift be a " main" error 1> 
Let it be observed that the various evils which form the matter of the 
Lecture are matle to arise out of infallibility as such, not as proCessed with. 
out good grounds and as counterfeit.] 
4 [If by" unclouded" is meant the absence of all involuntary misgivings, 
or a sense of imperfection or incompleteness in the argumentative grounds of 
reliJion, a certitude so circumstanced is not (according to Catholic teaching) 
"necessary for a Christian's faith and hope." Nor can real "ùoubt" 
be anything 8hol't of a deliberate withholùing of assent to the Church's 
teaching.] 
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truth is incompa.tible with faitl1, aud that an external in- 
fallible assurance is necessary to exclude doubt. "Proof," 5 
or certainty of the things believed, is secured upon t,vo 
conditions; if there be a God, ",vho cannot lie," as the 
source of Revelation, and if the Church be infallible to 
convey it. Ot.herwise, it is urged, what is called faith is 
merely opinion, as being but partial or probable knowledge. 
rro this statclnent it is sufficient to reply here, that accol'u- 
ing to English principles, religious faith has all it needs 
in having only the former of these t,vo secured to it, in 
knowing that God is our Creator anù Preserver, and that 
lIe '1nay, if it so happen, have spoken. 6 This indeed is its 
trial and its praise, so to 11ang upon the thought of Him and 
desire HÏ1n as not to wait till it kno,ys for certain from infal- 
lible infol'mants 7 whether or no lIe has spoken, but to act in 
the way,vhich seelns on the whole most likely to please Hiul. 
If we are asked, how Faith differs from Opinion, we reply, 
in its considering His being, governance, and ,viII as a 
rnatter of personal interest and importance to us, not in the 
degree of light or darkness under which it perceives the 
truth concerning them. When ,ve are not personally 
concerned, even the highest evidence does not move us ; 
'v hen ,ve are concerned, the very slightest is enough. 
rr'hough "\ve knew for certain that the planet Jupiter were 
in flalnes, we 
hould go on as usual; whereas even the 
confused cry of fire at night rouses us from our beds. 


5 Heb. xi. 1. Bell arm. de Gratiâ, vi. 3. 
6 [Is it possible that the author hcre says t.hat faith in Revelation is nothing 
beyond the thought, " l:JCl'haps aft
r all God nUl)' have spol\:en," ., the doctrinc 
of the Holy Triuity pClhnps may be, if it so be"? \Vho would call this an 
act of faith? ""as such Abraham's faith, our father, as described in Hom. 
iv., " non infirmatus est in fiùe," " non hæsitavit diffidelltiâ"?] 
7 [A t least we have an "infallible informant" in Scripture. St. Paul first 
distinctly declares that it is "inspired of God," and then that it is "profitable." 
How then can the gift, or the teaclling, or the belief of infallibility havc a 
bad moral effect? Again, not writings only, the Apostles were infallible.] 
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Artion 18 the critcrion of Ü ne faith, R as òeterrnining 
accurately whether we connE'ct the thought of God with 
the thought of ourselveB, whether we love llim, or regard 
II iIn othcnvi
e than we regard the existence of the solar 
sy
Ü'Ul. And as "rell might wo 
[l.y, that the 111an who 
acts upon a letter froIn a friend does not believe his friend, 
because he is not infallibly sure the Jettcr i
 not forgcù/' 
as dcuy that such men have real faith as Ileal" the Church 
and obey, though they have 110 assurance that in reporting 
God's 'VOl ds, she cannot err. Nay, doubt in some way or 
11lCaSUre may evcn be said to be inlplied in a Christian'H 
f:tith. Not that ilifallible certainty would take away aU 
trial of our hearts, and force us to obey, nor again as if 
nothing were clearly told us by Revelation, for nluch is; 
but that the greater the uncertainty, 1 the fuller exercise 
there is of our earnestness in seeking the truth, and of our 
moral sagacity in tracing and finding it. As 'teasonably 
then might fear, despondency, dulne
s of mind, or heavi- 
ness of spirit be judged inconsistent with faith as doubt. 2 
Inlperfection of every kind, moral and natural, is a trial or 
telnptatiou, anù is met by striving and acting against it. 
Scripture is full of instances in point as regards Faith. 
It has been remarked, that ')ur Saviour scarcely once or 
twice declared to inquirers that lIe was the Christ; though 


8 [Not of true faith, but of true f'arnestness, of love aud fear of God. No 
one would say we believed our hO'.lse was 011 fire, because we thought it 
safest, on a cry of fir(', to act as if it was] 
9 lThis is an altogether difterent case. I ùon't believe the cry of fire; I 
(10 believe my friend's letter. Here thcrc is 
l confusitÆ bctween dillllll'!'S 
ill faith and a sense of dimness in the f'vidcnce on which it is grounded. 
E\"Ïtlcl)('e is alw:'Js incomplete, but sometimes it is suflicient fOl' real 
certitude (as re;;ards my friend), sometimes only for what is called practical 
certitude, i. e. fur wlmt is prudent iu action, (as regards the cry of tire.)] 
1 [I. e. uncertainty of evidence; if the eviùcuce is not sufikiellt, then 1t 
Berves to tax our earnestnc::>s ill seeking for more.] 
2 [Faith may follow after doubt, amI so far is not incuu
istent wilh it; 
but the two caunot co-exist.] 
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t.heir inlpatiencc on lllany occasions showed how hard they 
felt it to flesh and blood to act without an infal1ible assur- 
:111 ('e. lIe left thf'nl to gather the grf'at truth for tllCln- 
FìchTes 110w they could, with whatever degree of ccrtainty, 
f;OlllCtiuICS referring thelli to Ilis Iniracles, sOlnetill1CS to tlw 
types or prophecies of the Law, sometinles to His forerun- 
ner the Bapt.ist, s01l1etimes urging then1 to make trial of 
the truth in practice and so to find it. 'V hen St. rrholnas 
doubted of His resurrection, far fron1 j ustifyiu g his demand 
for an infallible witness/ He declared that He ,vas but 
dilninishing his blessedness by giving him a highf'r 
evidencc of tho miracle than ho had already received. On 
one occasion, indeed, He did publicly declare Hill1self to 
ùe the Christ, but, as we shall find, it was not -in love but 
in wrath. It was in 311S\Ver to the adj uration of the IIigh 
Priest, wholll lIe forth,vith by implication consigned to 
the destiny of those miserable beings, who should" see 
Hin1 \vhom they had pierced,"" believe and trelnble. 
Aud, as is IIis conduct during His 111inistry, such is the 
uniforul doctrine of the whole of Scripture., sUJ1nTIed up, 
as it is, in the expressive words of the Prophet, " 'Vho is 
among you that feareth the Lord, who heareth the voice 
of His servant, ,,,ho walketh in darkness anù hath no 
light? Let hiln hope in the nan1e of the Lord, and stay 
upon his God.";) This is ouly parallel to what \ve see in 
the course of nature; tIle proofs of the Leillg of a God are 
not ,vl'itten on tho sun and sky, nor the precepts of 
nlorality spoken from a Uriln and rrhUllllniln. To require 
such definite and clear notices of truth,6 is to hanker after 


3 [Infallible witness, that is, infallihle etJidpnce. There is always in 
concrete matters incompleteness in the evidence of a fact, c\'cn when there 
is enough for faith. St. Thomas, had he been captious, might have raised 
the question, as unbelievers ÙO liOW, whether our Lord was not taken down 
from the crO:5S alive. He haù not seen Him deaù.] 
4- Cf. :l\Iatt. xx,'i. 64. with Uev. i. 7. 5 Isaiah 1. 10. 
6 [Here is still the same confusion bcbTcen the incomplete notices of truth, 
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the Jewish La,v, a system of less mysterious information 
than Christianity, as ,vell as less gonerous faith. 
4. 
'J.1his leads me to notice an important peculiarity of 
the Roman system, to ,vhich such a telnper gives l'ise. 
According to its theory J the Church professes to know only 
what the Apostles knew, to bave received just what they 
delivered, neither nlore nor less. But in fact, she is 
obliged to profess a complete knowledge of the wholo 
Dispensation, such as the Apostles had not. Unless ,ve 
know the ,vhole of any subject ,ve must have difficulties 
some\vhere or other; and ,vhere they are left, there we 
cannot possess infallible knowledge. To know some things 
in any subject infallibly, ilnplies that we know aU things. 7 
Or, to put the matter more clearly, where there is know- 
ledge of only portions of a system, one of those portions 
,viII be more plain and certain to us than another, and 
can be spokea of more confidently; thus the clearness of 
our view will vary with those portions, but there are no 
degrees 8 in Infallibility. Now partial and incomplete 
knowledge Inust surely be an inseparable attendant on a 
theology ,vhich reveals the ,vonders of heaven. The 
LUlnan mind cannot measure the things of the Spirit. 
Christianity is a supernatural gift, originating and living 
in the unseen world and only extending into this. It is Hi 
vast scheme running out into width and breadth, enconl- 
i. e. evidence, and that" gcnerous faith," which, though it nzigltt captiously 
demand more evidence, is contented with wlmt it ought to feel to be enough. 
Vide Grammar of Assent, ch. 6 and 9.] 
7 [Neither the reasoniug nor the facts here laid down can be admitted 
The Church docs not profess to:' know the whole dispensation;" such a charge 
ought to be proved, and not merely asserted. Nor is it axiomatic, just the 
contrary, that to be infallible in what is revealed, implies a profession of 
knowing what to the Apostles was not revealed.] 
8 [No degrees; certain portions are known ubsolutely, and what remains 
besides them is more or less probable.] 
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pa
sing US round about., not embraced by us. No one can 
see the form of a bui1ding but those who are external to it. 
\Ve are ,vithin the Divine Dispensation; we cannot take 
it in with the eyp, aE:-certain its proportions, pursue ÜH 
Jines, foretell tbeir c1ir(Jc6ons and coincidencef.1, or ascertain 
their limits. "\V e 
ee enough for practice, but not evell 
as much as this with an (qual degree of clearness j Lut 
one part more clearly tlUHl another. '1'Le8e detacheu 
portions of a complicated systf'm necessarily vary in the 
precision and definiteness with which they CODle to tlle 
mind. 9 That which is set before it in Dlany of its relations 
is n10re funy understood and gra
peù t1Wl1 that which iR 
only just revealed. vVhen the minù knows a certain part 
of a system, it cannot ascertain the linlits of its know ledge; 
as the eye when fixed on any object cannot detern1ine how 
ruuch it indirectly sees all around it. Surely the A.postles 
tbemselves, though infallibly sure of the greater truths, 
could not determine tlle limits of their infallibility.l 'ro 
know the lesser truths as tbey knew the main ones, had 
been to open a fresh field of kllcwledge beJond, ill the way 
of deduction and implication. It would have beLn like 
moving the eye to a new object, which bJ'llJgs it into a 
new range of vision. Thus, I say, to kncw all that is 
revealed with (qual c1earneFs, jrnplies tbat there is nothing' 
not revealed. Agreeably wit1. this anticipation, tlle Church 
of llome is in fact led on to profess to kr:o,v not only 
infal1ibly but completely.2 811e Legins by c1airning tho 
power of infallibly determining throughout the range of 
the Apostles' knowledge, ûf accurate delineation in an such 


9 [All this is true, but not to tLe }'url-'osc. '" here tile Clmreh 
pea]{s, tht're 
is knowledge; where not a!l; yet, there is op1ni01l, Hud it is opinion that "ari('
.J 
1 [They knew tlw lilllit
, for they knew the fidd, viz. faith ntu! moral!"; 
but they would not know the answers to particular questions ill that field, 
till they actually turned their minùs to the consideration of each, as it arose] 
2 [This is not the case, as is sLown by the various conflicting opinions in 
the schools.] 
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lesser n1atters as they would not be able to realize to them- 
selves as certain, of rendering equally vivid all those 
marvel10us traces of things invisible, which in the first 
inspired teachers would gradually melt from distinctness 
in their outlines into dim dis
ance or into minute intricacy 
of detaiL And, in consequence, she is led on fronl tho 
profession of uniform precision to that of universal know- 
ledge. 


5. 


This, then, is a second and not the least observable pecu- 
liarity of Roman theology. It professes to be a complete 
theology.3 It arranges, adjusts, explains, exbaust
 every 
part of the Divine Economy. It may be said to leave no 
region unexplored, no heights unattempted, rounding off 
its doctrines with a neatness and finish which are de- 
structive of many of the most noble and most salutary 
exercises of mind in the individual Christian. That feel- 
ing of awe which the mysteriousness of the Gospel should 
excite, fades away under this fictitious illumination which 
is poured over the entire Dispensation. Criticism, we 
kno\v, is commonly considered fatal to poetical fervour and 
imagination; and in like manner this technical religion 
destroys the delicacy and reverence of the Christian mind. 
So little has actually been revealed to us ill a systematic 
way, that the genuine science of theology carried to its 


3 [Here is a confusion between the Chureh and her Schools. Her infr.1lible 
voice is seldom exerciseù, and compamtively fcw dogmas have been pro- 
mulgated to be accepted de fide. But the subtle and curious intellect 
of her theologians has investigated and determined innum
l'able questions, 
lIot with inÜllliLle accuracy, but each in his own W3)', and often in opposition 
to each other, still with incalculahle ad vantage to religion. The result has 
been a wide knowledge of Revelation and a. large freedom of thought, a 
flood of illustration on exi
ting dogmas, and a store of material which, as 
human means, are at the sCl'vice of the Infallible Church, when she is called 
upon to decide a C01Ül'O\'crsy and to formulate some new definition of 
faith.] 
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furthest limits, has no tendency to f03ter a spirit of 
rationa1isI11. But Rome ,vonId classify and number all 
things, she would settle evor'Y sort of question, as if 1'0- 
solved to detect and compass by hU1l1an reason what runs 
out into the next ,vorIel or is lost in t.his. Itevelatioll so 
Inelts into Providence that ,ve cannot draw the line be- 
tween them. :11iraculous events shade off into natural 
coincidences, visions into dreanls, types into resemblances; 
Inspiration has before now spoken among Idolaters and 
Pagans; the Church itself gradually fades away 1!lto the 
world. vVhatever subject in religion we examine accurately, 
,ve shall find full of difficulties. 4 Whether miracles have 
ceased, and, if so, at what date? how long Catholic doc- 
trine was preserved fronl human additions? how far Gospel 
privileges are extended to separatists? how nluch 111ust be 
believed by individuals in order to salvation? ,vhat is the 
state of unbaptized Infants? what amount of temporal 
punishment must be set against the sins of accepted Chris- 
tians? 'v bat sort of change takes place in the consecration 
of the Eucharist? all these are questions ,vhich man cannot 
determine, yet such as these Romanists 5 delight to handle. 
Not content ,vith what is revealed, they are ever intruding 
into things not seen as yet, and growing fanlilial" with 
l11ysteries; gazing upon the ark of God over boldly and 
long, till they venture to put out the hand and touch it. 
But, not to dwell upon this part of the subject, 'which is 
painful, it is sufficiently evident what an opening is given 
by a theology of so ambitious a character to pride and 
self-confidence. It has been said that knowledge is po'werj 
and at least it creates in us the inlagination of possessing it. 
rrhis is ,vhat Inakes scient.ific and physicial researches so 


.. [Goo(), but irrelevant as against Rome.] 
5 [That is, sc1lOolmen and theologians; not the Catholic populations, 
whose moral state is simply untouched for good or bad by the Latin treatises 
which arc Lere supposed to have so ùeleterious an effect upon them.] 
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intoxicating: it is the feeEng they inspire of perfect 
acquaintance with the constitution of nature. He ,vho 
considers hilTIself fully to unrl.erstand a system, seems to 
Lave sway over it. Astronomers can predict the motions 
of t.he heavenly bodies, with an accuracy which in their 
own fancy places them above them. Now religion is tlle 
great chastiser of human pride; nor ,vould I say, tha
 
ho,vever perverted, it ever can cease to be so; yet it is 
plain that when thus turned into an intellectual science, 
even polytheislTI answers such a moral purpose better 
than it. 6 
I }lave been speaking in generallanguHge; it will ten<l 
to explain my mea.ning to take an instance of this bold 
speculativeness in Roman theology to the loss of more 
reverent, wondering, and expectant thoughts. vVith this 
view, let us consider their doctrine of Satisfaction; 'which 
I will describe ns briefly fiS the intricate nature of the 
subject wiU al1o,v :- 


6. 


No questions in religion are more painfully interesting 
to the awakened mind than those relating to the forgive- 
ness of its sins. Revelation has cleared away some of the 
main obscurities of the subject, but has left others. It 
asserts the doctrine of everlasting punishment to the finally 
impenitent, and it proclaims pardon and salvation to all 
who repent, believe, and obey. Further it declares tlJat 
the death of Christ upon the Cross has put away the wrath 
of God from us, and reconciled Hin1 to us: that this pre- 
cious ,Atonement is applied to every individual on his 
Baptism, and that it is realized in his soul and body in a, , 
6 [It is true of course that polytlleism has more of religion in it than the 
mere exercise of intellect resulting in scientific knowledge; and of course it 
is possible for a theologian to be indc\'out and self-trusting; but possibilities 
are not facts, and it is fair to ask for eviò.ence of the fact, before so serious 
a charge as this is urged against the Catholic Church. ] 
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peculiar ,yay in the Holy Eucharist; lastly, that its virtue 
flows in various indirect and indefinite ways bymeans of the 
ministrations of the Church, to whom these sacraments are 
also entrusted. But this is nearly all that is told us. We do 
not kno,y how the death of Christ operates for our Ralvation; 
we do not know why it was required, or what is its full de- 
sign and effect. vVe do not know what it does for the Angels, 
or for the heathen; we do not know whether or how it 
influences the state of Infants dying unbaptized. Coming 
to questions more nearly interesting us, 'we do not kno'w 
what will be the future destiny, whether of happiness or 

i8ery, of the n1ass of baptized persons, who certainly seeln 
to live and die in an unchristian way. 'Ve do not know 
the measure of chastisement due for particular sins, or if 
there be any measure. VV' e do not know how far sins com- 
Initted after Baptism are forgiven, that is, what permanent 
disadvantages relTIain after forgiveness, what dinlinution of 
re,vards otherwise attainable, or the like. We do not know 
,vhat the effect of prior services lTIay be, in those ,vho sin 
deeply and afterwards repent, but without much subse- 
quent fruit. vVe do not know how far the Eucharistic Rite 
avails to their pardon, or to whose pardon it avails, and under 
,vhat circumstances. We do not know how and ,vhell the 
intercession of others operates towards our repentance and 
pardon. N or can ,ve cast the balance between the outward 
advantages and disadvantages of anyone individual and his 
,yorks or failings, or decide upon his state in God's sight.. 
Nor do we kno,v ,yhen it is that forgiveness is formaHy 
conveyed to individual Christians who llave lapsed into 
sin, whether it is in this life, or upon death, or during 
the intermeqiate state, or at the day of judgment. All 
these are" secret things ,vith the Lord our God," things 
not lightly to be spoken of, not dreams of our own, which, 
HS not existing, have no ans,ver, but such as have an 
answer one ,yay or tIIC other, though ,ve do not kno,v 
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,vhich ,yay, and it is presumptuous to inquire. Now, 
while impatience of doubt leads the Protestant of this day 
to treat all such questions as inherently fanciful, creations 
of the lllind, and not questions of fact, the same impatience 
leads the ROlllanist to answer them. 7 


7. 
Their answers are of the following kind. 
They consider ,vith us that Daptisnl is a plenary and 
absolute remission of al] sin whatever, original and actual, 
with 'which the baptized person i
 laden. Then, as to sin 
comn1Ïtted after Baptism, they proceed to divide it into 
two kinds, venial and 1110rtal. 1Iortal sins are such as 
tbro\v the soul out of a state of grace, and deserve eternal 
Pllllishnlent J such as murder, adultery, or blasphemy. 
,T cuial sins deserve a punishulent short of eternal, a punish- 
n1ent that is, in tirne J or before the day of judgn1ent. 
'rhese are such either in lÛnd or degree; an idle word, 
excessive laughter differ in lând from perjury or adultery; 
but a sudden and passing anger is but in degree different 
froin indulged and lasting ,vrath, which is mortal. For 
venial sins there is no norrnal ll1cans of absolution, or 
Sacrall1ellt dispenseù by the Church; their punishment, 
,vhatever it is, but anyho,v at most temporal only, relnain
 
to be endured, or to be averted by certain expedients, some 
of ,vhich shall present] y be noticed. 8 
JUortal sin deserves, not a mere temporal retribution, 
though tbis it incurs also, but an eternal punishn1ent; in 
other ,vord::5, it incurs a pUllisluuent both before and after 


7 I Hardly anyone of these points is determined in Catholic doctrine, 
Hny more than in Protestant. ] 
b [Of these various points of doctrine, those which have been made de fide 
in Catholic tcnchillg, as being determined Ly the Church's infallibility, are 
al
o to be met with and are taught as revealed truths in those writings of 
the Fathers, which Anglicans call" Antiquity." So they do Hot Ecrve as 
specimens of the" bold sreculativeuess of Uomanism."] 
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the day of judgment. Upon repentanco the eternal puuish- 
111ent is forgiven, and that through the Sacrament of 
Penance, and then the temporal punishment alone remainR, 
,vhich that Sacranlent does not reach. It seems then, 
that according to the Ronlan doctrine, a soul in a state of 
grace, though rescued fronl all eternal consequences of its 
sins, or from any Lazard in the day of judgment, renlains 
liable to a certain temporal punishment in two ways, for 
venial sins, and for mortal sins forgivcn as to their eternal 
consequences. This distinction between the temporal and 
eternal consequences of sin, its advocates illustrate by the 
case of David, who though expressly forgiven his adultery 
and nlurder, so far as not to C( die," yet had a heavy tCln- 
poral cbastisement put upon him in this life. And they 
consider there is a certain fixed correspondence between 
sins of wbatever kind and the punishment or t.hem: so that 
every Christian ,viII have a definite quantity of punlsh- 
nlent to undergo before the coming of Christ to judge 
the 'world and to take him to his eternal rest. 
The time of suffering this punislullent, or of expiating 
his sins in their temporal respects, is the interval between 
their commission and the day of judgment; and, since each 
sin has its specific measure of suffering, if he does not ex- 
haust that measure in this life, be must complete it in tho 
interulediate state, and the more he sustains here t.he less 
]Je ,vill have to sustain there. And, since this life is a 
state of grace, and suffering here is far less severe than 
suffering in the intermediate state (L e. in Purgatory), 
it is his interest, as far as lllay be, to expiate his sins here. 
lIenee the utility of penances, either imposed by the Church 
or voluntary in the offender, with a view of satisfying the 
punishment due to his <::;ins. Hence too the advantage of 
abounding in good works, which in the regenerate man, 
besides availing to eternal life, are considered to have au 
inherent efficacy in the expiation of sin. A like efficacy J 
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Lut proceeding ilnn1eiliatc1y froln tho great Atoning Sac- 
rifice, is consiùered to lie in the Eucharistic Offering. 9 


8. 
Eycn this is not the limit to which they carry their 
systematic account of the pardon of sin. After all appli- 
ances, whether by penances, good work, or the Sacrifice 
of the .LL\.ltar, it is considered that the 111ultitude of Chris- 
tians leave this life ,vith a considerable debt of temporal 
punishnlent standing against them, and are certainly 
destined to suffer in Purgatory. On the other hand it 
is consiilerod th
Lt certain great Saints leave this ,vorld 
with an overplus of temporal 
uffcring, whatever their sins 
111:lY have been. :110n Iike J eren1Îah or John the Baptist, 
sanctified as they wore Ïroln their mother's won1b,siugular1y 
holy and fruitful in .works, and uniforll1ly suffering until 
tlleir nlurtyrdoIl1, have more than satisfied divine justico 
for such venial offences as have overtaken theIn, and 1'en- 
<101' up to God together with their obedience a 
tore of suf- 
ferings which have, a3 far as they are conceracd, ans,verca 
no purpose. Considering then the virtue and properties 
of that mysterious COlnmunion which exists between all 
Chl'istians, that they all are but one body, nnd havo nIl 
things COlllll1Un, it i3 cOllcluùed that what is done or suf- 
fered over alid above by the Saints, nlay be put to the score 
of the souls in Purgatory; and that the Church repre- 


9 [As I ha,'e said, Antiquity, ill these respects, is as boJd and minute as 
Catholicity can he said to be. St. A ugu5tine and other Fathers recognize 
the distinction betwecn mortal and venial sins; deteruiÍne that mortal sills 
merit 8n eternal punishment; that souls are kf'pt ill iJri5011 till thcir le
sl'1' 
sins are purged away; that prayers, e. g. the Lm'dJs Prayer, satisfy for 
light and dail
', tltat is, venial sins; that post-ha}Jtismal falls are remitteLl 
through Penance, as a raft may sa,'e aftel' shipwreck; that after such re- 
mission punishment remain:i due; that this pUlli..]nncl1t is averted by good 
wor1{S and bodily mortitìcatiolls, and by the Eucharistic S.lcrifice, which,. 
by Apostolic tradition, is profitably offercd for the dead,] 
YOLo I. IT 
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sented in her ministers and especially in the Pope, is the 
agent in this sacred interchange. To the Pope, then, is 
cOlnlnitted the key of this treasure-house of the merits of 
the Saints, together with those of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
and he dispenses it according to his discretion. rrhis 
benefit is called an Indulgence, which is an application of 
the Inerits of the Saints in lieu of a certain penance in 
this life or of an equivalent suffering in Purgatory.l 
Such is the bold exaetness of ROlnan teaching in detcr- 
Inining theulogical points, and this ill consequence of its 
clailn of Infallibility, which obliges it to be positive and 
cOIl1plete in its statements on any question, so soon as it 
is led to entertain it at all. 


9. 


Another and distinct evil, and of a very serious character, 
which follows from the doctrine of Infallibility, is of the 
following kind. The practice of systenlatizing 2 necessariiy 


1 [The main feature in modern Catholic teaching, as distinct from i hat 
of Antiqu;t)', is the doctrine of the" 'Ü'casurc of .Merits," lJUt the thin;; is 
in the ,Fathers, though not the phrase. 
This doctrine is founded 011 the article of the creed, the Communion of 
Saints, according to which the Christian boùy is like an expedition of 
pilgrims, helping each other with all tht'ir powers 3nd in every way by tem- 
poral aiù and spiritual, with pr3)'ers, good works, sufferings, as the)' go 
forw3rd towards heaven, and that, up to the hour of death, when each shall 
stand by himsf>lf and" bear his own burden." 
Beginning with this great doctrine, we teach that the Church has the 
prerogative of effecting the rcmissiun, in whole or part in each case, uf 

uch punishments as are still due for venial sin or for forgiven mortal 
il1. 
not only by the l
ucharistic Sacrifice, &c., Lut also by setting against them, 
or 1'athe1', pleading with God, that infinite trcasnre of merits which our 
Lord has wrought ont, first in His own Person, next through the grace 
which He has given to His saints. I 
ay, "next," for this treasure consists 
essentially of His own merits, not of His Saints'; and includes theirs, only 
as it includes also those of good men on earth. :l\Iorcover, its benefits can- 
not be gi,'en in any measure, great or small, except in 1'('gard of the 
punishment of past sins, already repented of and forgiven.] 
2 [\\'hat has infallibility to do with sJstematizing? Scripture is infallible, 
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leads to a decision concerning the relative ill1pol'tance of 
doctrines. Every systell1 has its principal and its seconùary 
parts, and. views one part in connexioll with another, a
 
hearing together with nloro or less influence upon tho 
whole, or upon SOlne InaÍll portion which it consi<IC'l's es- 
sential and. snprcillc. Of course religion has its greater 
and its lesser truths; but it is one thing' to receive thelli so 
far as Seripture dcelal'os thenl to be so, quite another to 
decide abuut theul for ourselves by tho help or our own 
reasonings. IIo,vever, it is not wonderful that I{oll1e shoulll 
c1ailll authority over the work of its u,vn hands; it has 
fralned the systen1 and it proceeds to judge of it. But 
this is not all. They who are l'esolvcù that the Divine 
counsels and appointnlents should be cognizable by the 
human intellect, are naturally tempted to assign SOlne 
visiLle and intdJigiLle uLject as the ::5cope uf the whole 
Dispensation; or, in otber words, they Inake ill SOll18 shape 
or other, present expediency the IneaSUl'e of its excellence 
alJd wisdo1l1. I do not say they arc forced, but they are 
easily betrayed into doing this. They ask what is the use 
of this doctrine, what the actual harnl of that error; as if 
the experience of results were necessary before condenll1Ïng 
tbe one and sanctioning the other. This, as is obvious, is 
strikingly instanceà in the religion popular among us at 
,the present day, in which only so much of the high doc- 
trines of the Gospel is adn1Ítted, as is seen and felt to tend 
to our moral improvelnellt. According to it, the nlost 
striking and persuasive proof of the divino origin of 
Christianity, lies in the harmonious adjustment and corrc- 
spondence, anù the cviùent meaning of its parts. Ono of 
the ablest ùefeuders of this view, at the dose of a popular 
Essay, even venturèS to speak as follows: "It has been my 
object," he say:.:!, "to tlraw the attention of the reader to 


but it does not systematize; this volume's profl'ssed object (vid. supr. p. 
J) 
is to systematize, yet it docs not call it
elf iufallible. ] 
II 
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tho intC'rnal structuro of tho rc1igion of the Biblo, first. 
hecau:;;e I :1111 convinced that no Inan in the unfettered 
e,-ercise of his ul1ùerstanding can fully ana corùial1.y ac- 
quiesce in its pretensions to divine inspiration, until he 
sees in its substance tbat ,vhich accords both \vith the 
character of God and \vith the wants of nlanj and secondly, 
because any adlnission of its divine original, if unacconl- 
panied ,vith a knowledge of its principles, is absolutely 
useless." 3 1Iere, unless I am unjust to the ,vriter, it is 
plainly asserted that the understanding has a right to clainl 
an insight into the meaning and drift of the 111atter of 
Revelation; l1ay, that faith is not available unless acconl- 
panieù by this knowledge; principles surely 'which would 
hayo justifieù Abrahan1 when caHad froll1 his native 
country, to have refused to go, till he ,vas told whither he 
\vas journeying. Yet such principles are now in repute; 
and nluch is popularly said about the beauty of the 
Christian systenl, the unity of its aim, the sill1plicity of 
its contrivance for the conversion of the soul, and the 
manifestation of the Divine Character contained in it, 
,vith little reverence towards things sacred, and great 
risk of injury to faith. Such is the lllain suhject uf the 
treatise to which I have referred, and the saIne views arc 
repeated again and again in the sermons 4 of a well- 
kno\vn Divine of the Scotch Establishulent, who is ever 
to be mentioned ,vith respect and sympathy. 


] o. 
Such is the popular Protestantism of the day. Now one 
Inight have hoped that the religion of Rome would have 
been clear of the fault into which the rival system has been 
betrayed. One might have trusted heforehand to its very 
propensity to insist on the mysteries of heaven, as at least a 


3 Erskine's Internal Evidence. 
4 Dr. Chalmer's Sermons fit the 'Iron Church. 
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guarantee that no one end, and stiH less a visible enll, 
,vould be proposed by its controversialists as a Il1eaSUre of 
gospel excellence and truth. Yet, strange to say, as if to 
show the agreement of telnper and character between the 
one and the other creed as actually held and applied, ,vo 
fiud one of the latest advocates of ROine clainling thp. 
privilege of criticizing and applauding the Gospel as a 
..,ysten
. 110 observes that there is son1ething in R0111an 
teaching" beautifully contrasted to the eye ot the philoso- 
pher, with the lnanifest imperfectionR of" what he ca1ls 
the Protestant C( system. There is a natural and obvious 
beauty in the simplicity of this basis, \vhich at once gives 
stability and unity to conviction." In another placo lJO 
observes, C( the end. of every rule and law, and consequently 
of every rule of :Faith," is "to bring men into a unity of 
principle and actioll;" that "the rule proposed by others is 
proved by experience to lead to exactly opposite results; 
in other words, that it removes men farther from that union 
towarlls which it n1ust be intended to bring theIn, for it 
leads then1 to the most contradictory opinions, pro- 
fessing to be supported and proved by precisely the s
unc 
principle of Faíth;" whereas "the principle" of the 
ROITIan syste111 is "fully equal to those objects for which 
the rule was given."5 N O'\V, I am far froJn denying there 
is soundness and truth in the argun1cnt, as used both by the 
ROlnan and the Scotch Divino; the process is sound when 
used under limitations, the conclusion is true in it.s degree. 
But both the one party and the other evidently put forth 
their respective views as convinciug and decisive proofs, 
as indepcndent and substantive evidences; and that they 
are not such, is shown, if in no other ,vay, at least in this, 
that they are adduced by their respective advocates ill 
order to prove contradictories. No,v what leads to oppo- 
site conclusions is no real test of truth. Ho,vever, we uro 
i Dr. 'Viscmall':-; Lectures J vuJ. i. 1>P. 17. 76. 
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here concerncd lnorely \vith the fact of t11Ïs peculiarity in 
the religion of Home, which it has in COnllTIOn \vith some 
other 1110dern systems,-it.s subjecting divine truth to the 
intellect, and professing to take a cOl1lplete survey and to 
Illake a 11lap of it. 


11. 
Ono 1l'10re rClllark sha11 be made, though, as it is OftCIl 
urged in controversy, a fe\v \vords on the subject ,yin suffice. 
I
onlan teaching by its profession of Infallibility, lo\vers 
the standard and quality of Gospel obedience as wen as 
iUlpairs its 111ysterious and sacred character; and this in 
various ways. \Vhpl1 religion is reduced in all its parts to 
a system, there is hazard of something earthly being lnade 
the chief ohject of our contelnplation instead of onr 
laker. 
No\v ROBle classifies our duties and theirre\vards, the things 
to believe, the things to do, the 1110des of pleasing Goù, 
the penalties and the remedies of sin, with such exactness, 
that an individual knows (so to speak) just where he is 
upon his journey heaven"
ard, how far he has got, l)o,v 
llluch he Las to pass; and his duties become a nla.tter of 
calculation. It provides us \vith a sort of graduated scale 
of d(;votion and obedience, and, so far, tends to engross our 
thoughts \vith the details of a 11lere systeln, to a cOJnparative 
forgetfulness of its professed Author. 6 But it is evident 
tbat the purest religious services are those which are done, 
not by constraint, but voluntarily, as a free offering t.o 
....t\Jnlighty God. rrhere are certain duties which moe in- 
dispensable in aU Christians, but their linlits are lcft un- 
defin(Jd, as if to tl
Y our faith and love. For instance, what 
portion of onr 1Yol'JdJy Rnl)
tancc we f:houJd devote to 
clHll'itable n::scs, or ill wllat way we arc to f
Lst, or how .We 


(j [There is a certain truth in tl)i8 remark, but a man must have a large 
lmowledge of Catholics and of the effect of tllcir !'Jstcm upon tlJCm, to assert 
with confidence what is here imagined of them.] 
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aro to dress, or ,vbetber we should ren1ain single', or what 
revenge we should take upon our sins, or what amUSeIl1ents 
are allowable, or how far we may go into society; these 
and similar questions are left open by Inspiration. Some 
of them are determined by the Church, and suitably, with 
a view to public decency and order, or by way of recom- 
Inendation and sanction to her members. A command 
from authority to a certain point acts as a protection to our 
n10dcst.y, though beyond this it would but act as a burden. 
}'or instance, at this very time, when the practice of fast- 
ing has become so unpopular, in spite of the Church's rule, 
it .would be a great comfort to individuals who wish to 
observe it, yet dread singularity in so doing, did the 
custom exist, as I believe it did on(8) of pastoral letters at 
the beginning of Lent, enforcing it fron1 authority. But 
in most nlatters of the kind, certainly when questions of 
degree are concerned, the best rule seerns to be to leave 
individuals free, lest what otherwise would be a spon- 
taI
(,ous service in the n10re zealous, shoultl become a 
cornpulsory ilnposition upon all. 
r.I
his is the true Christian liberty, not the prerogative of 
obeying God, or not, as we please, but the opportunity of 
obeying Him more strictly without forlna] conlmandment. 
In this 'way, too, not only is our love tried, but the delicacy 
and generous simplicity of our obedience consultpd also. 
Christ lo,.es an open-hearted service, done without our 
conten1plating or measuring what we do, from the fulness 
of affection and reverence, while the n1Índ is fixed on its 
Great Object ,vithout thought of itself. Now express 
COllllnands lead us to reflect upon and estimate our ad- 
vances towards perfection, whereas true faith will mainly 
cOllten1plate its ùeficiencies, not its poor attainulcllts, ,vhat- 
ever they be. It docs not like to realize to itself what it 
does; it throws off the thought of it; it is carried on anù 
reaches forward to,vards perfection, not counting the steps 
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it has ascended, but keeping the end steadily in its eye, 
knowing only that it is advancing, and glorying in each 
sacrifice or service which it is allowed to offer, as it occurs, 
not remembering it afterwards. But in t.he Roman system 
there would seem to be little room for this unconscious 
devotion. Each deed has it price, every quarter of the 
land of promise is laid down and described. Roads are 
carefully marked out, and such as would attain to perfec- 
tion are constrained to move in certain lines, as if therp, 
were a science of gaining heaven. Thus the Saints are cut 
9ft froln the Christian multitude by certain fixed duties, 
not rising out of it by the continuous growth and flowing 
forth of services which in their substance pertain to all 
men. And Christian holiness, in consequence, loses its 
freshness, vigour, and comeliness, being frozen (as it were) 
into certain attitudes, which are not graceful except 'vhon 
they are unstudied.7 


1 ,) 
0-1. 


The injury resulting to the multitude from the same 
circumstance, is of a different but not less serious nature. 
While, of those who aim at the n10re perfect obedience, 
sonle lTIay be made salf-satisfied and more are made 
formal, the mass of Christians are either discouraged froln 
attempting or countenanced in neglecting it. It requires 
very little knowledge of human nature, to perceive how 
readily a doctrine will be embraced and followed which 
sanctions a secondary standard of holiness, or which allows 
the performance of certain duties to make up for the dis" 
regard of others. If, indeed, there is one characteristic 
,vhich above others attaches to ROll1an teaching, it is 
this, its indulging the carnal tastes of the multitude of 
n1en,8 setting a limit to their necessary obedience, and 
absolving them froln the duty of sacrificing their whole 
7 [This is plausible, theoretical, and untrue.] 
8 [Vide the Preface, 
 2.] 
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lives to God. And this seriolls deceit is in no small degreo 
the necessary consequence of that completeness and minute- 
ness in its theology to ,vhich the doctrine of Infallibility 
. . 
gl ves rIse. 


13. 
The foregoing renlarks are not intended as any sufficient 
discussion of the subject under consideration, but are made 
with a view of discrin1inating between the Roman creed 
aud our own. In the former Lectures it ,vas observed that 
the abstract and professed principles of both systems were 
often the sanle, but that in practice, the question of the 
Church's Infallibility created a wiele and serious difference 
between them. \Ve now see, in a measure, in what this 
difference consists, viz. in the Roman Church having 
adopted a minute, technical, and perempt ory 9 theology, 
which is no part of Revelation, and 'which proùuces a 
number of serious moral evils, which is shallow in philoso- 
phy, as professing to exclude doubt and imperfection, and 
dangerous to the Christian spirit, as encouraging us to ask 
for more than is given us, a.s fostering irreverence and 
prc
un
ption, confielence in our reason, and a formal or 
carnal view of Christian obeelience. "\Vhat further evils 
arise fronl the political character of these same peculiari- 
ties, shall be reserved for a separate Lecture. 
9 [It is quite as true to say that Scripture is not dogmatic, as to say, as is 
said here, that it is not technical and not peremptory; and, if a theology of 
the latter character is " no part of Revelation," neither is a theology of the 
former. IIow then is Anglican teaching more defensible than Roman, if 
we may argue after this fashion 1> 
Thifo1, on the admission that Scripture does not counten:mce minute :md 
strict rules and ordinances; but in the sense in which they attach to Catholic 
teaching, tlwy attach to St. !)aul's. He had a certain number of "way!','" 
which he "taught every wherp, ill every church;" and which he thought 
important enough to make it advisable to send Timothy to recall thelll to 
the minds of the Corinthians. And not for the Corinthians only were they 
advisable. He bids the Thessalonians to" stand fast and hold the traclitiol18 
they had learned" from him "by word or letter." Docs not this iml)ly an 
Apostolic systcm of small observances ?] 
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IF the object of Rome be to teach moral Truth in its high- 
est and purest form, like a prophet or philosopher, intent 
upon it more than upon those whom she addresses, and by 
the very beauty of holiness, and the unconscious rhC'torlc 
of her o,vn earnestness, drawing up souls to her, rather 
than by any elaborate device, certainly she has failed in 
that end, as 'was shown in Iny last Lecture. But if her 
one and supreme end is to rule the hunlan nlind, if man 
is the object of her thoughts and efforts, and religion but 
tho means of approaching him, if earth is to be the 
standard, and heaven the instrument, then ,ve must con- 
fess that she is most happy in her religious system. 
\Vhat is low in the scale of moral truth, may be the per- 
fection of ,vordly wisdom; or rather, principles of action 
which stand first in the school of rbetoric, or of politics, are 
nccessarily un\vorthy the ethical teacher. Now the Church 
of Rome ,is a political po,ver; and,. if she stunts, or distorts 
the growth of the soul in spiritual excellence, it is because, 
,vhether unconsciously or not, she has in view political 
objects, vi:ÚLle fruits, tenlporal expediency, the power of 
illfiuencing the heart, as the su preule aim anù scope of her 

ysteul; because she considers unity, peace, the public 
confession of the truth, sovereignty, empire, tho one 
practical end for ,vhich the Church is fOrillcd, the one 
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necessary condition of those oUIer and unkno,vn benefits, 
,vhatever these be, which lie beyond it in the next vV'orld. 1 
I aIn now to illustrate this peculiarity; and in order tbat 
there may be no nJÏstake, I will briefly say w'hat I aln to 
do. I do not attempt to prove that Rome is a political 
power; so well known a fact may be taken for gl
anted; 
but I,vish to show that those same principles, involved in 
the doctrine of Infallibility, which distinguish it from our 
own creed, lTIorally, conduce to that special political 
character, which also distinguishes it frOIn our own; that, 
what is Inorally a disadvantage to it, is a political gain: 
I n1ean its neglect of the Fathers, its abstract reasonings, 
and its attention to systcJn. 


C) 

. 


Now', first, their political tell1per is the cause of tl1eir 
treating the Ancient Fathers with the rudeness and reck- 
lessness which has bepn instanced. I{ome acts, like 111en 
of keen and ilnpetuous nlÏnds, in their dealings ,vith the 
old or infirm; she supersedes thorn because they are hard 
of hearing, are slo\v to answer, are circuitous in their 
lIlotions, and go their own 'way to ,york. rrhe lnost vigor- 
ous and COlll111anding intellects, through the interposing 
Inedium of centuries, will pour but a feeble and uncertain 
ray, cOITIpared with their original lustre ; and Rome con- 
sidC'rs it better to supersede them with fresh IUlninaries, 
1 [The Catholic Church is by its very structure and mission a political 
power, by which I mean a visible, substantive body of men, united together 
hy common engagements find laws, and thereby neecssnrily having relations 
lloth towards its memhen; find towards outsidcr
. Such a polity exists 
simply fÌJr the sake of the Catholic I{('ligion, and as a llwans to fill end; hut 
F-ince politics in tllPir nature are a 
ul
ject of ahsorhillg jntprc
t, it is not 
wonderful that gra\re scandal
 fl"Olll time to time oecm' among- those who 
(,ollstitute its cxpcutive, or legi
lative, from their being It'd ofl'from spiritual 
uims by secular. 'These f:;calldals llille from the world for a while, and 
fl'om large classes and various ranks of society, for long illtcn'al!':, the real 
sandit)" beauty and persuasiveness of the Church and her children.] 
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than doubtingly and painfully to use thern. Emergencies 
have occurred, opinions have been circulated, changes 
have been effected in the Christian Church, which were 
not contemplated, even in fancy, and can but be indirectly 
nlet, by the .Fathers ;o-which, 1110reover, as creating ex- 
ceptions to some general rules, and obliterating exceptions 
to others, have given their ,vritings an interpretation, 
,vhich they were never intendeù to bear. Thus ,vhile the 
}lighest truths remain in those writings ilnmutable, to 
dev'elope and apply them duly in particulars, is the work of 
nluch delicacy, and gives an opening 1;0 ingenious perver- 
sions of their 11leaning. Here, then, is a second reasùn why 
Itonlan theologians have been jealous of the Fathers, 
over and above the weakness of their own cause. 
Phey 
have dreaded the range and complication oÍ nlaterials, 
when thus made the body of proof, which from the nature 
of the case might as easily be made a handle for the 
errors of others, as a touchstone of their own. Bent upon 
action, not speculation, they are unwilling to aIIow to 
heretical sophistry the opportunities of so large a field, 
ana are ready to go great lengths to hinder an evil of 
which they f01'I11 a just estÏlnate. 


3. 


The difficulty in question is ours as well as theirs, but 
we do not nlake it a difficulty. We, for our part, 
have been taught to consider that in its degree faith, as 
,veIl as conduct, must be guided by probabilities, and that 
1l0ubt 2 is ever our portion in this life. We can bear to 
confess that other systems have their unanswerable argu- 
lnents in InattCl'S of detail, and tLa t we are but striking a 


2 [Here as before, by doubt of a doctrine is meant a recognition of the 
logical incompleteness of its proof, not a refusal to pronounce it true. Both 
Catholics and Auglicaus doubt more or less in the former sense, ncither uf 
them doubt ill the latter.] 
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balance between difficulties existing on both sirlos; that 
,ve are following as the voice of God, what on the ,vhole 
,ve have reason to think such. We are not bent (to God 
bo the praise!) on proselytizing, organizing, and ruling 
as the end of life and the 8Umrt11Un lJú1HI'ì1tJ ûf a Christian 
conlillunity, but have brought ourselvos to give our test.i- 
mony "whether men '\vill hear, or whether they will 
forbear," and then to leave the matter to Goù. And, 
,vhile ,ve are keen anù firnl in action, ,ve would rather be 
so according to the occasion, and because it is right to be 
so, than as connecting our separate efforts into one whole, 
and contemplating ulterior 111easures. We ,vould rathC'r 
act as a duty towards God, the Great Author and OLjcct 
of our faith, than with unclouded 3 and infallible apprc- 
hension of the subject-Blatter which He SAts before us; 
with a vigorous will, creating for ourselves those realities 
,vhich the external ,vorld but faintly adumbrates, but 
,vl1ich ,ve know 've ought to discern in it. 
Those ,vho are thus n1Înded, .will be patient under tho 
inconveniences of an historical controversy. Perceiving 
that on the ,vhole facts point to certain definite con- 
clusions, and not to their contraries, they '\vill adopt those 
conclusions unhesitatingly; illun1Înate what, though true, 
is obscure, by acting upon it; call upon others to do tho 
saine; and leave thonl to God if they refuse. But it ,vill 
le other,vise '\vith the 111an of ardent political temper, aud 
of prompt and practical habits, the sagacious and aspiring 
man of the ,vorld, the scrutinizer of the heart, and con- 
spirator against its privileges and rights. Such a one 
will understand that the multitude requires a strong 
doctrine; that the argument" it is because it is)" a hun- 
dred times repeated, has more weight with them than the 
most delicate, ably connected, and multiplied proce:ssos of 
proof; and that (as is undeniable), investigations into 
8 [Vid. supr. p. 85, note 4.] 
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the grounds of our belief, do but blunt anù enfeeble the 
energy of those ,vho are calleù upon to act. lIe ,vill feel 
the truth of this principle of our nature, and instead of 
aeting upon it only so Ütr as Revelation has sanctioncd, 
and ùispensing with inquiry \vithin the exact ]ilnits ill 
,vhich it is mercifully superseded, he ,vill inlpatiently 
cOlnplete ,vhat he considers to have been left ill1perfect. 
lIe ,vill not be content to take tho diviuo ,yard as it 
COIlles to hiu1 froin aLovo; but he ,vill drug it, as viutuers 
do their wines, to suit the palate of the l1lany. Accord- 
ingly, I could alnlost believe that the advocates of ROll1an- 
isrn would easily be reconciled to the loss of all the Fathers 
(should such a nlischance happen), as thinking \vith a 
barbarian conqueror, that as far as they agreed with 
Rome, they ,vere superfluous, and ,,,here thoy disagreed, 
dangerous. Certainly it ,vanld much siInplify the theory 
of their religion to be rid of thorn. Of course I speak 
only of hardened controversialists, not of Ronlan Catholics 
in general, aUlong w horn, I douut not, are Ina.ny whose 
113,U10S are ,vritten in heaven, n1Índs as high, as pure, and 
as reverential as any of those old Pathel's, whose 'writings 
are in question; loyally attached to then1, jealous of their 
honour, in that same noble English spirit, as it lTIay be 
called, ,vhich we have already seen exeulplified in Bishop 
Dull. I am but speaking of the Papist as such, as found 
on the stage of life, and amid the excitenlont of contro- 
versy, str
ippcd of those better parts of his systeln, which 
are our inheritance as ,veIl as his; and so contemplating 
hiln, surely I nlay assert \vithout breach of charity, that 
he "vould, under circumstances, destroy tho Fathers' 
writings, as he actually does disparage their authority,- 
j LIst as he consents to cut short dispute by substituting 
the Vulgate for the original inspired rrext, and by 
lodging the gift of Infallibility in the Pope rather than 
in a General Council. 
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4. 
The san1e feeling ,vhich leads the Rornan disputant to 
shl'illk froul a fair appeal to the Father,'3, ho,ypvpr loudly 
he lnay profess :it in the outset and in g,
ncral t01'1n8, will 
also canse hÏ1n to prefer abstract proof to argument froll1 
f::Lct. Fa"cts.. indeed, are confessedly tr0ublesonle, and 
lllust be avoidod as much as possible, by anyone who Ü; 
bound by his theory to decide as \vell as dispute, 111uch 
more if he professe::; himsolf infallible. rrhose who have 
to con1mand, should either give no reason for their lllove- 
lllents, or reasons which cannot successfully be gainsayed. 
To appeal to facts is to put the controversy out of their 
own hand::;, and to lodge the decision ,vith the world at 
]argc. If they must argue, they should confine thernsolv08 
to abstract proofs and to n1attors of opinion. Abstract 
argun1ents are hut an expression of their will. Besiùcs, 
they lie in yery little cornpass, and anyone can learn and. 
use then1, \vhethcr to ren1Ïnd and instruct h1n1self, or in 
disputation. Not without reason, then, aro the proofs of 
the Romal1ists such as ,,'e actually find thOlll in tho 
controversy,-antecedent inferences frorn premisses but 
l)artially true, or parallels and analogies assullled, 01' largo 
principles grounded on single instances, or fcrtile expo- 
sitions of single texts of Scripture. I \vill not say that such 
reasoning is necessarily inconsequentia], or unfair. Of 
several independent meanings, which 111ay be given to tho 
sacred text, each may be separately possible; though ouo 
()nly can be the true one. It does not follo\v" then, that 
:a certain interpretation is not sound, because neither tho 
wording nor the context force us into it. Principles do 
'often lie hiLl in single instances, resemblances argue COl1- 
:nexion, and abstract truths adwit of developmEnt. I 
1Jnerely say that such a line of proof, 'whatever it merits, is 
:safe,-is necessary for the Romanist. vVhen Innocent III., 
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for instal1ce, claimed to reign oycr the kings of the earth, 
because the sun ruled the day, and the moon tho night., 
his argument might be invalid, but it might also be valid, 
nnd could not be confuted. I(ing John, or the En1peror, 
lnight refuse to acknu\vledge it j but it was enough for the 
Pope that he felt it himself. But on the other hand, haa 
he, in proof of his pretensions, aUeged that St. Peter trod 
upon Nero's neck, he might have still made and enforced 
then1, but he ,voulà have unnecessarily subjected himself 
to an external tribunal. vYhether, then, abstract argu- 
ments be in the partiGular case sound or not, at least they 
are unans\verable, and for that reason a.re peculiarly neces- 
sary for an authority that claims infallibility. But, after 
aU, serviceable as they may be in religious controversy, 
they are plainly presumptuous, ,vhen thpy depend on 
nothing beyond themselves. Religion is too serions a 
subject to be made to rest on our o\vn inferences anù 
exalniuations, 'when it can be settled in any other possible 
way j and especialJy when it is to be settled authoritatively 
for others. It is quite allowable indeed, or rather [1 duty 
to deduce from Scripture for ourselves, when 'we have no 
other guide; but to enforce such deductions upon others 
is plainly unjnstifiable. 
rl'he case is differ'eut \vhere ,ve have clear authority fur 
such inferences, beyond ourselves. Thus, sanctioned by 
Ollr Saviour, we nlay, or rather are bound to discern tl
e 
doctrine of the Resurrecti(lll in God's ,vords to J\Ioscs in 
the bush; and under St. ::\latthe\v's guidance ,ve prcach 
the J\Iiraculous Conception fronl the seventh chapter of 
Isaiah, whatever becomes of the criticism on the Hebl'ew 
,yard conveying the doctrine. Again, the unanimous 
tradition of the early Church authorizes us to lnaintain 
and enforce the doctrine that Christ is the Son of God, in 
the sense of His being consubstantial with Him. On the 
other hand, a man nlay, indeed, fairly and profitably 
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conclude from the eighth chapter of Genesis that the curse 
on the earth ,vas reversed after the flood, and yet he is not 
allo,ved to consider it a matter of faith. I say this for 
fear of misconception; and no,Y" for the sake of definite- 
ness" let me illustrate the point in hand ,-which I will do 
from the sanle general head of doctrine to which I dre,v 
attention in my last Lecture" the doctrine of Indulgences. 


5. 


This doctrine, as dra,vn out by Be11arl11ine, will be founù 
to be as gratuitous in its proof, as it is in itself indpfen- 
sible. Bellarmine begins by arguing, that" there is in the 
Cb urch a treasure of the satisfactions of Christ and the 
Saints, which is applicable to those who, after the remis- 
sion of the guilt in the Sacrarnent of Penance, are still 
liable to the paYl11ent of tenlporal punishment." To make 
this good he lays down certain propositions; first, that 
H to the good deeds of just men a double value or price is 
assignable, viz. of Jllerit and of satisfaction." For instance, 
it would seem that the grace of charity at once reconl- 
mends us favourably to God, and tends to 111ake up for 
former offences; and it perfornls each of these functions 
distinctly and completely. He quotes Scripture in proof; 
on the one hand, the text in rrobit iv., ".Ahnsgiving 
deliversjj.om aU sin, andfl'om death," and St. Chrysostolll 
and St. Cyprian to the sanle effect; and" on the other, our 
I.Jord's ,vords, "Receive the kingdom prepared for you 
from the beginning of the world,jor I 'was an hunffred and 
ye gave Me ïneat," &c. And to show that one and the saute 
act may be both expiatory and nleritorious, he maintains 
that good deeds are capable of a twofold quality,-they 
are painful, and they are fruits of love; considered as 
fruits of love they are pleasing to God; considered as 
painful they are a compensation for past sin. Again, he 
refers to t.he parallel of fasting and prüJ"er j in a \vord, of 
VOT;. I. I 
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all penitential exercises, which, in St. Cyprian's langni1ge, 
teud Hot only to gain "l)((rdoJl for the I'Pgenera te, h11 t, a 
crown," to blot out past sin, and to obtain a heavenly 
reward. 1'11e sanle doctrine lnight be argued fron1 UH' 
instance of Intercession, which does good to others 
while it is in itself pleasing to Ahnight.y God. 
Again, in hUlnan affairs the same acts sOInetimes f[ain 
10th a. returll of paYlllellt, and a reward. As a sohlier 
gains at once pay ana honour by his fif'rvice, so the 
Christian Evangelist at once is "worthy of his Lire,'" yet 
receives" a crown of glory that fadeth not a,"\yay." 1\lore- 
over, that the punislnuent of sin is paid off by measure, 
Le argues fronl the 'words of 1\loses/-" according to bi
 
fault, by a certain number" of stripes; 'whereas reward 
plainly goes on a distinct principle. 


G. 
IIis next proposition is that "a good work, considered 
as l11eritorious, cannot be applied to any other than the 
doer; but can, considered as a satisfaction." The first 
part of this proposition he almost takes for gl'ftJuted, there 
being a contradiction in the idea that the excelleuce and 
desert of one man should be the excellence of another. 
The latter part is proved from the nature of a debt, .which 
we aU know one person. cnu pay for another. 
After laying down, in the third place, that "there is 
in the Church an infinite and inexhaustible treasure of 
Satisfactions, from the sufferings of Christ;" he procceòs 
to maintain" that to this treasure of overflowing satis- 
factions pertain also the sufferings of the blessed Virgin 

lary, and of all other Saints, who have suffered more 
than their sins" (in a temporal way) "required." He 
proves it because, the Virgin 1\iary, having no ac.tual sin, 
needed no satisfactions for herself, and yet suffered much. 
4 Deut. xxv. 2. 
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'['h0 sanle may be said, in their respectivo l11easnres, of 

t. lohn the Daptist, the ProphetH, the Apustles, tIle 
]\Ial'tyr
, ana .1tscetics. 
IIaving ill this ,yay provocl the existcnce of a T)'ca
nro 
of Satisfactions for the tenlporal punishment of sins, he 
proceeds after the same method to sho\v that the Church 
is the dispenser of it to individuals j-bl1t enough, surely, 
has alrc:tlly Lecn said. lIe Jues not atteulpt to dete
t the 
substancc of his doctrine in the writings of the Fathers. s 
rrhus the practice of abstract reasoning, as ,vell as the 
neglect of the Fathers, with Rome are measures of poli- 
tical expediency;-the same \vill be found to be the case 
as regards the completeness and consistency of its system. 
It is not only the necessary result, as was observed in 
the last Lecturc, but it is also the uUlin eviJence of its 
Infallibility. 


7. 


rro reSUllle nlY line of discussion :-Rolne claÍ1ns to 
be infallible; she dispenses with the Pathers, and relies 
upon abstract reasoning, because she is infallible j but ho\v 
does she prove she is so? rro speak simply, she does not 
prove it at all. At least, she does not prove it argumenta- 
tively, but she acts upon the assumption, she acts as if she 
were infallible, and in this way persuades the irnaginations 
:; That our Lord has left to His Church the power of relaxing the tem- 
poral punishments due to sin, is a doctrine plain from Scripture, from the 
continual practice of the Churcll, and from tIlC 'Fathers, amI it is enjoine<l 
011 Catholics as dejide, fiS being the decision of the infallible Church. But 
the two other propositions which complete the doctrine are not de fide 
according to Perrone, though" fidei proximæ; " viz. that Indulgences avail, 
first, not only as a remission of ecclesiastical penance (i. e. in foro cxtcrno), 
hut in tIlC court of heaven (i. e. in foro interno), and secondly, through the 
merits, i. e. the Satisfactions of our Lord and His Saint
. l\Iol'cover, by 
" merits" in the latter proposition it is allowable to understaml impetra- 
tions. Lupus says, "Sanctormn passiones nonnisi impetrando, scn non 
nisi de congruo, possunt prodcßse." 
1 2 
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of l11en into a belief of her really being so. Perhaps it 
nlny bo asked, ,vhy her theologians clainl for her at all 
an infallihiJity, w]lich they cannot pl'ove,-why tlJey arc 
not satisfied she should act as if she possessed it ? And it 
may be urged with S01n8 plausil)ilit-y at first sight, tll:1t 
this actually is the practice of orthodox Protestantisnl (fiS 
it is called), which inlposes dogmatic creeds and anathe- 
Inatizes dissentients as unhesitatingly as Rome, and so 
really exercises an infallibility, ,vbile it evades the 
difficulty of rnaintaining it in words. As far as this 
remark is aimed against ourselves, it win bo ans\vered in 
its place; at present let us confine ourselves to the case of 
ROine. I answer, then, that it is true, nothing is gaineLl 
to the intellect, rather something is lost by this venturous 
claim; but much is gained thereby as r('gards impression, 
and Rome is content to sacrifice logical completeness to 
secure practical influence. 1\1en act, not because they are 
convinced, but because they feel; the doctrine in question 
appeals to their imagination, not to their intellect. Tho 
mind requires an external guide j Protcstantisrn, in its so- 
called orthodox forn1s, furnishes one indeed, but is afraid 
to avow it. ROlllanism avo,vs it., and that in the 1l10st 
significant and imposing manner. It uses the doctrine of 
Infallibility as a sort of symbol 01' strong maxim, bringing 
borne to the 11lind the fact that the Church is the divinely 
appointed keeper and teacher of the truth. 
This may be illustrated by our Saviour's mode of teach- 
ing. He saiù, ""\Vhoso shall sll1ite thee on thy right 
cbeek, turn to him the other also." N o,v, without daring 
to limit or in1pair this sacred precept, or assuming the 
power of determining what it precisely n1eans, or why it is 
so worded, so much at first sight is conveyed in the' 
sentence" whatever else is contained in it, a great principle, 
the duty of n1eekness expressed typically or en1blematically. 
Our Lord has the prerogative of choosing His own words, 
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and has His o,vn deep scope in theIn, and an aptness in 
the very letter; if RUHle tries to inlltate }Iim in His 
lllode of speech, it is ,vithout His perInÜ:
ion or the ability 
to do so. Yet there seel11S such attempt in her doctrine 
of Infallibility; it synlbolizes anù brings out strongly, as 
in a figure, the office of the Church as the one appointed 
teacher, and that, in ages of the Gospel when the preva- 
lence of licence in religious inquiries has called for SOI11e 
forcible protest in behalf of Reve!ation. It is an effort 
to stenl the ticle of unbelief. It scarcely then affects to 
produce a fornlal proof of its o,vn truth, being rather a 
dogma serviceable in practice, though extravagant in 
theory j as legal fictions, such as (( The king can do no 
,vrollg," which vividly express SOllIe great and necessary 
principle, yet do not appeal to argumentative proof. Nor 
does it require any serious argulnent to recoffinlend such 
a doctrine to the multitude. The human mind wishes to 
be rid of doubt in religion; and a teacher who claims 
infallibility is readily believed on his simple word. 'Ve 
see [his constantly exenlplified in the case of individual 
rretenders among ourselves; in the Roman comnlunion 
it is the Church that professes it. She rids herself of 
competitors by forestalling them. And probably, in the 
eyes of her children, this is not the least persuasiv'Ð argu- 
ment for her Infallibility, that she alone of all Churches 
dares clainl it; as if a secret instinct and involuntary lnis- 
givings restrained those rival comniunions, ,vhich go so 
far to,vards affecting it. 


8. 


Under these circumstances, all that is inclHllbent on 
the Church of ROlue ill provf of he1. pretensions, is to act 
out the infallibility which she professes; with the decision 
and ullifol'luity which such a claiul reqnires. IIe-r consis- 
tent carrying out of 11C1' as:::ulnecl priuciple [01'l11S a suffi- 
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eicnt argument that she has a right to it. IIere, then, that 
diversified, Ininute, and finished system of doctrine ,vhich 
I have already spoken of, subserves her political purposes. 
I t is but fulfilling her theory j it is hut shO'wing herself to 
bo what sbe clainls to be. Had Rhe the gift of Infallibility, 
lIeI' various juc1grnents, ho,vever unprenleditated, ,vouid be 
consistcnt ,vith each other j she dresses up a theology in 
hopes that the artificial shO'w of consistenc.y ,vill be taken 
in ('vidence of truth. But, besides this, there is SOI11e- 
thing in the very appearance of order and systelll which 
spontaneously impresses us with the notion that they are 
not owing to accidental and foreign causes nlerely. 1"he 
regularity of nature, for instance, has led certain philoso- 
phers to ascribe it, not to an external design, but to an 
innate life and reality as its principle; and, in like nlanner, 
the orderly system of Rome serves to persuaùe the Í1nagi- 
nation of its being but the ever-acting energy of her In- 
fallibility, Dot a 111ere theology elaborated out ,vith a 
studied attempt at completeness and consistency. And 
hence it happens, that the further her professed revelatiol1s 
are carried, the more n1inutely she investigates, and the 
lllore boldly she decides, the lllore firinly she takes IH'r 
stand, and the more peremptory she is in her utterances, 
so llluch the more successful are her attempts upon the 
heart and the imagination of the many. She developes 
her system till it seeins self-supported, each part ans"Ter- 
ing for another, and her very claim, as I haye saiJ, 
guaranteeing her right to lllake it. 6 
Ioreover, she has 
haù the address soto cOlnplete the revealed notices of truth, 
as therelJY to increase her own influcllcP. It is alhuitted 


() [[t must he granted that 8Jstcmatic order and cOIlHistcncy ill teac1lillg 
are Bot a proof of the truth of what is taught, but still they form in fact 
011e of those presumptions of truth which go a certain way towards a logical 
}Jroof; and that argumcut in its favour the Catholic Church has. Its 
teaching is like truth, verisimile.] 
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that S001e of the most interesting questions to the human 
n1Ïnd, as the state of the soul ilnIned in tely upon death, are 
left in obscurity by Almighty God. 11ere Rome comes in 
anù contrives to throw the ll1ind upon the Church, as the 
IneallS by which its 'wants lllay be supplied, and as the 
object of its faith ana hope, and thus makes her the in- 
strlullellt of a double usurpation, as both professing to show 
how certain objects may be attained, and next presenting 
herself as tho agent in obtaining then1. 


Ð. 


It \yould be too large a work to illustrate these renlarks 
adequately fron1 the Roman theology, and it has often 
been done already. rrwo or three instances may suffice 
as a specinlen. For example: there is no plenary absoln. 
tion of sin unL1er the Gospe], sllch as Baptism is, nner 
Baptism, until the day of J udgrnent; Ronu1nisill adc1s the 
doctrines of Penance, Purgatory, and Indulgences. Christ 
is the Saviour froill tho eternal consequences of sin; Christ 
in His Saints is, according to Rome, the Saviour froIn the 
temporal. 7 In Baptism His 111erits are applied; in Indnl- 
gences the merits of the Saints. lIe saves froln hell; the 
Virgin J\Iary fron1 Purgatory.8 His Sacrifice on the Cross 
avails for the sins of the ,vorId; His Sacrifice in the J\Iass 
for tho sins of the Church. Again, there are six precepts 
of the Church, three counsels, hvelve fruits of the IToly 
G host, six sins against the 110ly Ghost, seven works of 
J11ercy, seven deadly sins, four sins which cry for ven- 
geance, four receptacles of souls departed. rrl18l'o i
 one 


7 ['1'11 is is not concrtling to us enough; fOl' the merits of the Saillts arc 
ollly the medium by which the illfiuitc llIerits of thc UedC'ell1cr are applic,l 
f01" the relaxation of the temporal punishment, "uti fit per opera justorulll 
in hac vitâ degentium." Perrone, p. 42, note. ] 
5 [Not in the same sense as our Lord from hell, i. c. by vicarious suffering, 
but by prayer as we pray for each other.] 
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Sacrament for infancy, another for childhood, a third as 
food for mature age, a fourth for spiritual sickness, a fifth 
for the increase of lnankind, a sixth for their governlllent 
in society, and a seventh for death. 
So again, in a work for the direction of Christian doctrine 
and Purgatorian Societies, \ve read: "The prayers usually 
said to gain an indulgence, are' the Lord's Prayer,' 'Hail 
}'Iary,' and' Glory be to the Father,' repeatedfive tinws, in 
honour of the five most adorable \vounds of our Lorù Jesus 
Christ, from whence all grace, D1erit, and indulgence pro- 
ceed to our souls and one Pater and Ave for the pious in- 
tentions of the sovereign Pontiff and for the wants of tho 
Church." Again:" A plenary Indulgence is granted on 
the first Snnday qf each month to all the faithful of these 
Dioceses, \vho approach the Holy Sacraments} visit any of 
the Parochial Churches, and devoutly pray for the propa- 
gation of the Catholic Faith, and for the other pious inten- 
tions of the sovereign Pontiff.". . "The Indulgence of seven 
years and seven quarantines (40 days) is granted each time 
to those ,vho devoutly rocite the theological acts of faith, 
Lope, and charity; and if daily 1.ccitccZ, a plenary Indul- 
gence onco a month, applicable to the souls of the faithful 
dl'parted} provideù they approach the I10ly Sacrarnents of 
l
enance and Comu1unioll} and pray for the \vants of tho 
Church and pious intentions of the Pope.". . "The In- 
dulgence of a hundred days is granted each time the 
'Angelus,' or the Angel of the Lord, is said, 1nonÛng, noon} 
and evening, and a plenary Indulgence once a 1nonth for 
those who recite it daily, fulfilling the above conditions. 
Note, to gain this Indulgence it is prescribed to be said 
kurelillg on l.ccekcla!/8, but stlt1uliug on Sltnda!J'
 and dltl.ing 
]>ascluÛ tiuw." "The Indulgence of S01'('n years and sercn 
quarantines is grant.ed to the faithful, ,vho practise medi- 
tation or mental prayer for half an hOllr, or at least f01' a 
quarter." . . "A plenary Indulgence is granted to the 
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faithful in tlle hour of death, "\vho have frequently during 
life invoked the most sacred name of Jesus, and do piously 
call on Hitn at that awful hour at least in affection of 
heart." . . . "The Indulgence of 300 days is granted to 
those who devoutly repeat the t!trce follo,ving ejaculations: 
c 
T esus, 1\lary, and Joseph, I offer you nlY heart and soul; 
Jesus, J\Jary, and Joseph, assist me in IllY last agony; 
Jesus, .ßlary, and Joseph, may I breathe forth my soul 
unto :you in peace.' " 9 
1 aliI not condemning the principle itself of so arranging 
,,
hat is diyiuely given us; it is only when it is applied in 
excess or ,vithout foundation, as it is by the Church of 
llome, that it is reprehensible. And, ,,-ithout being able 
tJ draw the line between its uso and abuse, yet we may 
clearly see that in her case it actually <loes subserve her 
alnbitious and secular vie,vs, lo,vering the dignity and 
perfection of l11orals, and linliting by defining our dutie
, 
in order to indulge human "
eakness, and to gain influence 
by indulging it. 
Nor do I decide ,,
11ether such a Tl1eology is calculated 
to dpfH.lell the conscience, and even (as it is sOll1etilnc
 
urged) to encourage crime. J\Iuch may be said on both 
sides; it takes from the Roman Catholic the fear of he111 
aìtogether, and it gives him the certainty of Purgatory. 
rrhe question then depends upon another, whether men are 
more deterred from sinning by the definite prospect of 
Purgatory any how, or by the vague threat (as most men 
receive it) of eternal punishment. But so far is certain, 
that such statenlents, whether or not they encourage the 


!) [This repetition of the Pater nosier, &c., that is, of formularies simple and, 
familiar to all, will be found, I think, by experience to be practically the h
st 
weans of securing prayer, and the union of pm)'er, from masses of men :wd 
from individual supplicants. I.iitanies answer the same purpose.] 
1 [This is not so. One of the topics especially urged in retreats, mi8sions, 
and books of devotion is the danger of losing the soul. Hell is one of the 
" Four last things."] 
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sinner, lower the idea and standard of moral truth; and, 
'v hether or not they avail to comfort the penitent and 
fearful, at least they arrest attention and gain influence 
by engaging to do so. 


10. 
Enough has no\y been said to show how the completcncss 
and consistency of the Roman system tend to create a 
belief in its infallibility. This being the case, it is very 
remarkable, that after all these very characters are \vanting 
to it in sonle important rcspects. Not only is the doctrine 
of Infallibility defective in respect of proof, it is defective 
even viewed in its theorry in two main points; and with a 
brief reference to these I will bring this Lecture to an 
end. 
Ronlan theologians, though claiming for tho Church the 
gift of Infallibility, cannot even in theory give an ans\ver 
to the question how individuals are to kno\v for certain that 
she is infallible; nor in the next place where the gift 
resides, supposing it to have been vouehsafed. They 
neither detern1Ïne \vho or what is infallible, or ,vhy. 
As to the first point, they insist on the neccss'ity of an 
:infallible guide in religious matters as an argument that 
such a guide has really been accorded. Now it is obvious 
to inquire how individuals are to kno\v \vith certainty that 
Rome is infallible; by \vhich I do not Inean, 'w"hat iR the 
particular ground on \vhich her infhllibility rests, but ho,v 
any ground can be such as to bring home to the nlÏnd 
infallibly that she is infallible,-what conceivable proof 
anlounts to more than a probability of the fact ;--alld 
,vhat advantage is an inÎ."tllible gui{le, if tllOSO who are to 
Lo guided have, after all, no 11101'0 than an opinion, a8 the 
110wanists caU it, that she is infalliLle ? 2 


2 [This is a fallacy. 'Ye are certain oftlle Church's infallibility by means 
llot of a probability, but of an accumulation of probabilities. I am certain 
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['11ey attmnpt to solve this difficulty by bolùly Inaintain- 
ing that Uhristialls do receive such an unerring perception 
of the 'whole circle of their doctrines, and that, conveyed. 
through the Sacrament of Baptisn1. And this is ,vorth 
noticing, 'v ere it but for the instance it affords of their 
custOlTI of lnaking internal consistency stand in the place of 
external proof; for to assert that Baptism gi \-es infallible 
assurance ot the infallibility of ROllle, is only saying that 
those who di
cern it do discern it, though those who ùo 
not discern it do not. It is not an argument tending to 
prove the point in dispute. 'Ve kno,v there are individuals 
alnong Protestants who consider then1selves to be infallibly 
taught by a divine light, but such a claim is never taken 
as a proof that they are favoured in the way they suppose. 
To consider that Baptism gives this infallible discernment 
of the infA,llible guide, is to shift the difficulty, not to solve 
it. And by so consiJering, not even the consistency of the 
systelll is really preserved; for since the professed object of 
infallibility is to remove doubt and anxiety, hovv does it 
practically help a perplexed ROlnanist, to ten hilll that his 
Baptism ought to convey to hilll an infallible assurance of 
the external infallibility, when the present sense of his 
uncertainty eviJences to him that in matter of fact it does 
not? If such inward infallibility be requisite, it were a 
rnoro simple theory, like enthusiasts, to dispense with tho 
extprnaJ. 


1]. 
rrhe abstract difficulty, however, is small cOlllpared \vith 
that attendant on the seat of infallibility claillled by 
I{olnanisID. Littlc 1'00111 as tllcre is ill the Roman 
controycrsy for novelty or surprise, yet it doc::; raise fresh 


tlmt I am in England by physical scn::iC amI COlllmon scnsc, not because I :un 
infallible. Else, we must all be exercising a snpcruatural gift CVCI'Y lJOur of 
our lives.] 
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and fresh amazement, the more we think of it, that 
Romanists should not have been able to agree among 
themselves 'where that infallibility is loòged ,vhich is the 
key-stone of their systern. Archbishop Bramhall 3 reckons 
no less than six distinct opinions on the subject; some 
ROll1anists lodging the gift in the Pope speaking eæ 
OatheclJ'Iì, others in the Pope in council of Cardinals, others 
in the Pope in General or Provincial Council, others in 
the General Council ,vithout the Pope, others in the Church 
Diffusive, that is, the ,vhole cOlnpany of believers through- 
out the world. Bellarmine 4, observes, by ,,"ay of meeting 
this difficulty, that all R.omanists are agreell 0n two points; 
first, tha.t ,vherever the infallibility lies, at least the Pope 
in General Council is infallible; next, that even out of 
General Council when he speaks eæ Oathedrâ, he is to be 
obeyed (for safety's sake, I suppose,) whether really 
infallible or not. And no English theologifln can quarrel 
with so wise and practical a nlode of settling the difficulty; 
but then let it be observed, that so to settle it is to deviate 
feorn the high infallible line ,vhich ROlne professes to ,vall
 
npon in religious questions, and to descend to Bi
hop 
l
utler's lovel, to be content to proceed not by an unerring 
rule, but by those probabilities ,vhich guide us in the 
conduct of life. 5 After all, then, the bapti8lnal illurninatioll 
does not secure the very benefit which occasions Ronlan 
theologians to refer to it. 'fhey claim for it a po,ver ,vhich 
in truth, according to their own confession, does nothing 
at all for them. 


12. 
N ur i
 this all; granting that infallihility rcsillcs in the 
Pupe in Couuci], yet it i
 not a Inatter of faith, that i
, it 


3 \V Ol'k
, p. 39. Vide Le
lip, iii. p. 3!)6. 4 De Rom. l)ont. iv. 2. 
5 [Of course we go by prob
bilities, viz. note, p. 122. I)rouabilities ill the 
evidence create cCl-titude in the conclusion, vide supr. p. 88, notes 3, 6.J 
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has not been fornlally àeterI1Tinecl ,vl1at Popes luìve been 
true Popes; ,vhich of the In any de f((('to, or rival Popes, 
are to be acknow]e<lged; nor ngain which of the Inany 
professed General COllncils arc really so. A Romanist 
luight at thi:-; nl011H-'11t deny tlw existing Pope to be St 
Peter's Succes
or ,vithuut otl'cnding against any article of 
his Creed. 6 The Gal1icall Church receives the Councils 
of Basil and Constance ,vholly, the RonJan Church rejects 
both in part. 
"he last Council of Lateran condemns the 
Council of Basil. The Council of Pisa is, according to 
Bellarmine, neither cleal>]Y approved nor clearly rejected. 
The Acts of other Councils are aduJterated without any 
attel11pt being nlade to anlend theine N o,v I repeat, such 
uncertainty as to the limits of Divine l
evelation, is no 
antecedent objection to the truth of the Ronlan system; 
it might be the appointed trial of our faith and earnest- 
ness. But it is a great inconsistency in it, being what it 
is, that is, engaging as it does to furllish us with infalliblo 
teaching and to supersede inquiry. 
Unless it seenled like presumption to interpret the his- 
tory of religion by a private rule, one might can the cir- 
CUll1stances under consideration even providential. No- 
t11ing could be better adal)ted than it to defeat the counsels 
of human wisdom, or to sho,v to thoughtful inquirers the 
hollo,vness of even the nlost specious counterfeit of divine 
truth. The theologians of llome have been able dexter- 
ously to smooth over a thousand inconsistencies, and to 
nrray the heterogeneous precedents of a course of centuries 
in the selublance of design RllÙ harmony. But they calinot 
cOlllplete their system in its most important and essential, 
point. They can detern1Íne in theory the nature, degree, 
extent, and object of the infallibility which they claim; 
they cannot agree among themselves where it resides. As 
6 [Not so, it is as certain as tlJat our LOld SUflClCd undcr routiul:I 
l'}llatc.J 
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in the building of Babol, the Jjord hath confound(\<l 
their langnage; and tho Rtrnctnre Rt.anaS 11alf finishc(l, 
a 1110llnlnellt at once of hU111an daring and it.s fallul'o.7 


13. 


But, whether we call it providcntial or not, except so 
far as all things arc so, it at least serves to exposo t]ll
 
prl'tensiolls of l
olnanisln. rrlw case stands as fullow
 : 
l
ollian theology first professes a COllnnon ground wit It 
ourselves, a readiness to stand or faU by Antiquity. 
\Vhen ,ve appeal to Antiquity accordingly, it shifts its 
gronnd, substituting for Ancient rrestiu1011Y abstract argu- 
lllents. If we question its abstract argull1ellts, it falls 
back on its infallibility. If ,ve ask for the proof of its 
infallibility, it ean but att0111pt to uverpower the iuwgi- 
nation by its atteulpt at Syst81U, Ly the boldness, decision, 
consistency, and cornpletoness with \vltich it urges aud 
acts upon its C1tÚB1. Yet in this very systen1, thus 
all1bitious of cornpleteness, we are able to detect one or 
two serious fla,vs in the theory of the very doctrine which 
that systen1 SOell1S intended to sustain. 8 


1 Lj.. 
Such are some of the outlines of the theology by which 
Rome supersedes the teaching of the early Church. IIp)' 
excuse, it seems, lies in this" that the Church now has lost 
the strength anJ persuasiveness she once had. Unanimity, 
uniforn1ity, mutual intercourse, strict discipline, the ÍL'esh- 


7 [All t1lo:;;e ohjections ar::; superseded by the late definition of the Vatiean 
Council bdging the gift of illfallihilit). in faith and morah in the POpt'..] 
8 [Not so: 1. Catholic contTO\'crsialists only partially appeal to Anti(}llity. 
2. To interpret it they appeal to the principle of doctrinal development and 
to imrncll10rinl usage and belief anù continuous tradition; 3. they illt!"()(luec 
aùstract arguments in confirmation; 4. they preach and insist on the Church's 
infallibility, not as an argument ill disputing with Protestants, but as a 
decisive answer to the questionings of her own chilùren. ] 
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ness of Tradition, and the ren1Ïniscences of the Apostles 
arp .no lllore; and sho ,vonld fain creato hy an artificia.l 
pro
eRs what was natural in Antiquit-.y. rrhis is what cn,n 
be said for her at host; and thore is flny how, I do not 
deny, a difficulty existing in the theory of tho Church's 
present authority; though no difficulty of course can 
excuse the use of fiction and artifico. 9 How 'lee llwet tho 
difficulty, COllIes next into consideration. 


9 [A word pcrhaps is necessary upon the animu.v and tcnor of the tltirtl 
fll1Ù fourth Lectures. E\'erJ- one has a right to his own opinion, out a mall 
must have some special excuse for himself, who takes upon himself to make 
public clw.1'gcs of ambition, cruelty, craft, superstition, and false doctrine 
against a great Church. The author thonght he had sue'1l a justification for 
his so doing in these Lectures. He was saying, not O1Jly wlmt he bt'liend 
to be simpl.)' true, but what was in no 
ense new; wlmt all Englishmen, 
not Catholics, felt and took for grautcf1. Such a scrious indictment against 
Home was the only tlefence of the HefiH'llIation, a movemcnt which was a 
heinous sin, if it was not all impcrati,'e duty. Especially he was only 
repeating the words of all the great ecclesiastical writers of his conl111union, 
who had one and all been stern alld fierce with the Church of Rome as an 
oLligation and a necessity. There was no responsibility in his sa)"ing what 
the.)' had said before him. He süys in his Apologia, "!\ot only did I think 
such language necessary for my Church's religious position, but I recollected 
that all the great Anglican di,'ines llacl thought so bt:'fore me. I had not 
used strong language simply out of my OWll head, but in doing so I was 
following the track, or rather, reproducing tbe teaching, of those who had 
preceded me." p. 202.] 
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ON THE USE OF PRIVATE JUDG1tiE
T. 


By the right of Private Judgment in matters of religious 
belief aud practice, is ordinarily meant the prerogative, 
considered to belong to each individual Christian, of ascer- 
taining and deciding for himself from Scripture what is 
Gospel truth, and what is not. This is the principle 
maintained in theory, as a sort of sacred possession or 
pal1adium, by the Protestantism of this day. ROIne, as 
is equally clear, takes the opposite extreme, and 111aintains 
that nothing is absolutely left to individualjudglllent; that 
is, that there is no subject in religious faith and conduct 
on which the Church may not pronounce a decision, such as 
to supersede the private judgment, and compel the assent, 
of everyone of her n1embers. The English Church takes 
:t middle course between these two. It considers that on 
certain definite subjects private judgment upon the text of 
Scripture has been superseded, but not by the mere au tho- 
ritative sentence of the Church, but by its historical testi- 
Inony delivered down from the Apostles. rro these definite 
subjects nothing more can be added/ unless, indeed, new 
records of primitive Christianity, or Dew uninterrupted 
traditions of its teaching were discoverable. 
Th e Catholic doctrines, therefore, of the Trinity, Incarna- 


1 [This of CO\1r
c tul
es for granted that" historical testimony" is minute 
clloug h tlnù C01ll1Jldc 01CUg 11 to ùctCl mine 'bc
'ond qucstion these" dcfini Ll! 
Bubjrctt!.' 
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tion, and others similar to these, as containod in Anti- 
quity, are, as ,ve n1aintain, the true interpretations of 
the notices contained in Scripture concerning those doc- 
trines. But the mere Protestant considers that on these 
as ,veIl as on other subjevts, the sacred text is left to tho 
good pleasure or the diligence of private IneH; while the 
Roman Catholic, on the contrary, views it as in no degree 
subjected to individualjudgment, except from the accident 
of the Church having not yet pronounced on this or that 
point an authoritative and final decision. 


2. 
Now these extreme theories and their practical results 
are quite intelligible; whatever be their faults, want ofsim- 
plicity is not one of them. We see what they Inean, how 
they ,york, what they result in. But the middle path 
adopted by the English Church cannot be so easily InaH- 
tered by the mind, first because it is a nlean, and has in 
consequence a conlplex nature, involving a combination of 
principles, and depending on multiplied conditions; next, 
because it partakes of that indeterminateness which, as has 
been already observed, is to a certain extent a characteris- 
tic of English theology; lastly, because it has never been 
realized in visible fulness in any religious comnlunity, and 
thereby brought home to the mind through the senses. 
'Vhat haH never been fairly brought into operation., lies 
open to various objections. It is open to the suspicion of 
not adlnitting of being so brought, that is, of being ,vhat 
is commonly understood by a Inere theory or fancy. And 
besides, a mean system really is often nothing better than 
an assemblage of words; and always looks such, before it 
. is proved to be something more. }-'or instance, if we kne,v 
only of the colours white and black, and heard a description 
of brown or grey, and were told that these ,yore neither 
white nor black, but something like both, yet bütween them, 
VOL. I. K 
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we should be tempted to conceive our informant's words 
either self-contradictory or altogether unmeaning; as if it 
were plain that what was not white must be black, and ,vhat 
was not black must be white. This is daily instanced in 
the view taken by society at large of those persons, no\v, 
alas! a comparatively small remnant, who follow the an- 
cient doctrines and customs of our Church, who holJ to 
the Creeds and Sacraments, keep froIn novelties, are 
regular in their devotions, and are, what is sometimes 
called almost in reproach, "orthodox." W orIdly lnen 
seGing them only at a distance, will class them with the 
religionists of the day; the religionists of the day, with a 
like superficial glance at them, call them worldly and 
carnal. 'Vhy is this? because neither party can fancy 
any medium between itself and its opposite, and connects 
them with the other, because they are not its OWll. 
Feeling, then, the disadvantages under ,vhich the 
Anglican doctrine of Private J udgmen t lies, and desirous 
to give it something more of l))eaning and realit,y than it 
popularly possesses, I shall attempt to descriþe it} first} in 
theory, and then as if reduced to practice. 


3. 
1. Now, if man is in a state of trial, and if Jlis trial lies in 
the general exercise of the \vill, and if the clloice of religion 
is an exercise of will, and always implies an act of il1ò i- 
vidual judgment, it follows that such acts are in the number 
of those by ,vhich he is tried, and for which he is to give 
an account hereafter. So far, all parties must be agreed, 
that without private judgment there is no responsibility; 
and that in matter of fact, a man's own ll1ind, and llothing 
else, is the cause of his believing or not believing, and of 
his acting or not acting upon his bolief. Even though an 
infallible guidance be accorùetl, a Ulan lTIUSt have a choice 
of resisting it or not j he way l'o:sist it if he pleasü
, as 
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Judas was traitor to his :ßla
ter. Roman Catholic, I 
consider, agrees with Protestant so far; the question in 
dispute being, what are the means which arc to direct our 
choice, and what is the due manner of using thetn. This 
is the point to ,vhich I shall direct my attention. 


4. 


The means "which are given ns to form our j udgnlent by, 
exclusively of such as are supernatural, "rhich do not 
enter into consideration here, are various, partly internal, 
partly external. The internal means of judging are 
common sense, natural perception of ' right and wrong, the 
synlpathy of the affections, exercises of the imagination, 
reason, and the like. The external are such as Scripture, 
the existing Church, Tradition, Catholicity, Learning, 
Antiquity, and the National Faith. Popular Protestantism 
would deprive us of all these external means, except the 
text of Holy Scripture; as if, I suppose, upon the ante- 
cedent notion that, when God speaks by inspiration, all 
other external means are superseded. But this is an 
arLitrary decision, contrary to facts; for unless inspiration 
ulade use of an universal language: learning at least must 
be necessary to ascertain the meaning of the particular 
language selected; and if one external aid be adopted, of 
course all antecedent objection to any other valli
hes. 
'rilis notion, then, though connnonly taken for granted, 
must be pronounced untenable, nay, inconsistèñt ,vith 
itself; yet upon it the prevailing neglect of external 
a
sist.ances, and the exaltation of Pri vat!
 Judgment, 
mainly rest. Discarding this narrow view of the subject, 
let us rather accept all the means which are put ,vithin 
our reach, as intended for use, and as talents which nlust 
llut 1)e neglected; anù, as so considering theIn, let us 
trace tho order in which they address themselves to the 
nlÍuùs of individuals. 


K 2 
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5. 
Our parents and teachers are our first informants con- 
cerning the next ,vorld; and they elicit and cherish the 
innate sense of right and wrong which acts as a guide 
co-ordinately with then1. By degrees they resign their 
place to the religious communion, or Church, in which we 
find ourselves, ,,'hile the inwa.rd habits of truth and 
holiness which the moral sense has begun to form, react 
upon that inward monitor, enlarge its range, and make 
its dictates articulate, decisive, and various. 1\Ieantime 
the Scriptures have been added as fresh informants, 
bearing ,vitness to the Church and to the moral sense, 
and interpreted by them both. Last of all, where there 
is time and opportunity for research into times past and 
present, Christian Antiquity, and Christendom, as it at 
present exists, become additional informants, giving sub- 
stance and shape to much that before existed in our minds 
only in outline and shadow. 
6. 
Such are the means by which God conveys to Christians 
the knowledge of His will and Providence; but not all of 
them to all men. To some He vouchsafes an, to all some; 
but, according to the gifts given them, does He make it 
their duty to use their gifts religiously. He ernploys these 
gifts as tIis instrurnents in teaching, trying, converting, 
advancing the mind, as the Sacraments are His ilnpel'cop- 
tible TI1eanS of changing the soul. To the greater part of 
the world He has given but three of them, Conscience, 
Reason, and National Religion; to a great part of 
Christendom He gives no external guidance but through 
the Church; to others only the Scriptures; to others both 
Church and Scriptures. Few are able to add the know- 
ledge of Christian Antiquity; the first centuries of 
Christianity enjoyed the light of Catholicity, an inforrnant 
,vhich is llO'V partially withdrawn from us. 'rhe least 
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portion of these separate means of knowledge is sufficient 
for a man's living religiously; but the more of them he 
has, the more of course he has to answer for; nor can ho 
escape his r
sponsibility, as most ll1en attelnpt in ono \vay 
or other, by hiding his talent in a napkin. 
}'Iost men, I say, try to dispense \vith one or other of 
these divine inforn1ants; and for thi-3 reason,-because it 
is difficult to combine them. The lights they furnish, 
coming from various quarters, cast separate shadows, and 
partially intercept each other; and it is pleasanter to \valk 
\vithout doubt and without shade, than to have to choose 
\vhat is best and safest. The Ronlan Catholic woul<l 
simplify matters by removing Reason, Scripture, and 
Antiquity, and depending mainly upon Church authority; 
the Calvinist relies on Reason, Scripture, and Criticism, 
to the disparagement of the J\foral Sense, the Church, 
Tradition, and Antiquity; the Latitudinarian relies on 
Reason, with Scripture in subordination; the J\Iystic on 
the in1agination and affections, or what is commonly 
called the heart; the Politician takes the 
 ational Faith 
as sufficient, and cares for little else; the lTIan of the 
world acts by common sense, which is the oracle of the in- 
different; the popular Religionist considers the authorized 
version of Scripture to be all in all. But the true Catholic 
Christian is he who takes \vhat God has given him, be it 
greater or less, does not despise the lesser because he has 
received the greater, yet puts it not before tho greater, 
but uses all duly and to God's glory. 


7. 
I just no\v said that it 'vas difficult to combine these 
several means of gaining Divine 
'ruth, and that their 
respective informations do not altogether agree. I mean 
that at first sight they do not agree, or in particular cases: 
for abstractedly, of course, \vhat COU1es from God must be 
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one and the same in whatever way it comes: if it seems to 
differ from itself, this arises from our infirmity. Even 
our senses seenl at first to contradict each other, and an 
infant may have difficulty in knowing how to avail him- 
self of thenl, yet in titne ho learns to ùo so, and uncon- 
sciously nlakes allow'ance for their apparent discordance; 
and it would be utter folly on account of their differences, 
whatever they are, to discard the use of them. In like 
lllanner, Conscience anù Reason sometiInes seelll at variance, 
and then ,ve either call .what appears to be reason sophistry, 
or "\vhat appears to be conscience "\veakness or superstition. 
Or, the moral sense and Scripture seem to speak a distinct 
language, as in their respective juclgnlents concerning 
Jacob or David; or Scripture and Antiquity, as l'egarùs 
Christ's command to us to wash each other's feet; or 
Scripture and Reason as regards miracles, or the doctrines 
of the Trinity and Incarnation; or Antiquity and the 
existing Church, as regards immersion in Baptism; or the 
National Religion and Antiquity, as regards the Church's 
power of jurisdiction; or Antiquity, and the Law of 
Nature, as regards the usage of celibacy; or Antiquity 
and Scho]arship, as at tÍlnes perhaps in the interpretation 
of Scripture. 
8. 
This being the state of the case, I nlake the following 
remarks; "\vhich, being for the sake of illustration, are to 
Le taken but as general ones, without dwelling on extreme 
cases or exceptions. 
(1.) That Scripture, Antiquity, and Catholicity cannot 
rea]]y contradict one another: 
(2.) That when the 110ral Sense or the Reason of tho 
individual seems to be on one side, and Scripture on the 
other, we D111st follow Scripture, except Scripture any- 
where contained contradictions in terms, or prescribed 
undeniable crimes" which it never does: 
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(3.) That ,vhen the sense of Scripture, as interpreted by 
the Reason of the individual, is contrary to the sense 
given to it by CathoJic Antiquity, we ought to side with 
tho latter: 
(4-.) That when Antiquity runs counter to the presont 
Church in important matters, we must follo,v Antiquity; 
when in unimportant matters, we must follow the present 
Church: 
(5.) That ,vhen the present Church speaks contrary 
to our private notions, and Antiquity is silent, or its 
decisions unknown to us, it is pious to sacrifice our own 
opinion to that of the Church: 
(6.) That if, in spite of our efforts to agree with tho 
Church, ,ve still differ from it, Antiquity being silent, "\-ve 
must avoid causing any disturbance, recollecting that the 
Church, and not individuals, "has authority in contro- 
versies of faith." 
I am not now concerned to prove all this, but am illus- 
b
ating the theory of Private Judgment, as I conceive the 
English Church maintains it. And now let us consider 
it in practice. 
9. 
2. It is popularly conceived that to maintain the right 
of Private Judgment, is to hold that no one has an en- 
lightened faith who has not, as a point of duty, discussed 
the grounds of it and made up his mind for himself. But 
to put forward such doctrine as this, rightly pertains to 
infidels and sceptics only; and if great names may be 
quoted in its favour, and it is often assumed to be the true 
Protestant doctrine, this is surely because its advocates 
have not always weighed the force of their own words. 
Everyone must begin religion by faith, not by controversy; 
he must take for granted what he is taught and what he 
cannot prove; and it is better for himself that he should 
do so, even if the teaching he receives contains a mixture of 
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P1'ror. 1fhe .would posseRs a reverent mind, he must begin 
by obeying; if he ,vould cherish a generous and devoted 
tell1per, he must begin by venturing something on uncer- 
tain infornlatiol1 ; if he ,vould deserve the praise of modesty 
and hunlility, he Jllust repress his busy inteUect, and for- 
bear to scrutinize. This is a sufficient explanation, .were 
there no other, of the subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, which is in this place exacted of the youth who 
conle hither for education. Were there any serious objec- 
tions lying against those Articles, the case would be dif- 
ferent; were there inll110rality or infidelity inculcated in 
thenl, or even inlputed to thenl, our younger melnbers 
"\vould haye a "warrant for drawing back; but even those ,vho 
do not 8gree ,vith the Articles, "\viUnot say this of theine 
Putting aside, then, the consideration tllat they contain in 
them chief portions of the ancient Creeds, and are the form 
in which so nlany pious men in times past have expressed 
their o,vn faith, even the circumstance of their constituting 
the religion under which ,ve aU are born is a reason for 
our implicitly subn1Ïtting ourselves to them in the first 
instance. As the nlind expands, whether by education or 
years, a nUlllber of additional informants ,vill meet it, 
and it ,viII natul'uHy, or rather it ought, according to its 
úpportunities, to exercise itself upon all of these, by ,yay of 
finding out Goù's perfect truth. The Christian .will study 
Scripture and Antiquity, as \yell as the doctrine of his own 
Church; and Inay perhaps, in 
OJl1e points of detail, differ 
froln its teaching; but, even if eventually he differs, ho 
wiHnot therefore put hÍlnself for\vard, \vrangle, protest, or 
separate from it. Further, he Inay go on to exan1Íne tho 
basis of the authority of Seripture or of the Churchj and 
if so, he ,vill do it, not, as is sometinles irreverently said, 
" ill1partially" and" candidly," ,vhich means sceptically 
and arrogantly, as if he were the centre of the universe, 
and all things nlight be sumllloned before him and put to 
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task at his pleasure, but with a generous confidence in 
,vhat he has been taught; nay, not recognizing, as will 
often happen, the process of inquiry which is going on 
,vithin him. 
Too nlany nlen. suppose that their investigation ought to 
be attended ,vith a consciousness of their Inaking it; as if 
it was scarcely pleasing to God unless they all along reflect 
upon it, tell the world of it, boast of it as a right, and 
sanctify it as a principle. They say to thenlselves and 
others, "I am examining, I am scrut.inizing, I am judging, 
I anl free to choose or reject, I ain exercising the right of 
Private J uc1gn)(
nt." "\Vhat a strange satisfaction! Does 
it increase the \vorth of our affections to roflect upon theul 
as ,ve exercise the!ll? 'V ould our mourning for a friend 
become more valuable by our saying, "I am 'weeping; I anl 
overcome and agonized for the second or third tiule; I ain 
resol ved to ,veep"? 'Vhat a strange infatuation, to boast 
of our having to make up our minds! vVhat! is it a great 
thing to be ,vithout an opinion? is it a satisfaction to have 
the truth to fiud? Who ,vould boast that he was without 
worldly means, and had to get them as he could? Is 
heavenly treasure less precious than earthly? Is it any- 
thing" inspiring or consolatory to consider, a
 such persons 
do: that Almighty God has left thenl entirely to their own 
efforts, has failed to anticipate their wants, has let them 
lose in ignorance at least a considerable part of their short 
life and their tenderest and IllOSt malleable years? is it a 
hardship or a yoke, on the contrary, to be told that what, 
in the order of Providence, is put before thenl to believe, 
whether absolutely true or not, is in such sense froIn Hiln, 
that it ,vill improve their hearts to obey it, and ,vill convey 
to th8ID nlany truths ,vhich they otherwise .would not know, 
and prepare them perhaps for the conunllnication of 
highel' and clearer views ? Yet such is a comnlonly re- 
ceived ductrine of this day; against which, I would plainly 
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maintain,-not the Roman doctrine of Infallibility, v{hich 
even if true, would be of application only to a portion of 
nlankind, for fe,v conlparatively hear of Rome,-but gcnc- 
rally that, under ,vhatever system a man finrls himself, he 
is bound to accept it as if infallible, and to act upon it in 
a confiding spirit, till he finds a Letter, or in course of 
time has cause to suspect it. 


10. 
To this it may be replied by the controversialist of Rome, 
that, granting ,ve succeed in persuading men in the first 
instance to exercise this unsuspicious faith in what is set 
before them in the course of Providence, yet, if tho right 
of free judgment upon the text of Scripture is allowed to 
them at last, it will be sure, whenever it is allowed, to carry 
then1 off into various discordant opinions; that they will 
fancy they have found out a n]ore Scriptural system even 
than that of the Church Catholic itself, should they happen 
to have been born and educated in her pale. But I am not 
willing to grant this of the Holy Scriptures, though our 
opponents are accustomed to assume it. There have been 
writers of their commHnlon, indeed, who have used tho 
most disparaging terms of the inspired volurne, as if it were 
so mere a letter that it might be moulded into any mean- 
ing ,vhich the reader chose to put upon it. Some of these 
expressions and statements have been noticed by our 
. divives; such as, that" the Scriptures are worth no nlore 
than Esop's fables without the Church's authority;" or 
that" they are like a nose of wax which admits of being 
pulled and moulded one ,yay and another." 2 
In contradiction to these it surely may be maintained, 
not only that the Scriptures have but one direct and un- 
changeable sense, but that it :is such as in all greater mat- 
tel s to make a forcible appeal to the mind, when fairly put 
2 Stillingflect, Grounds, i. 5, 9 2, p. 138. 
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before it, and to impress it with a conviction of its being 
the true one. Little of systematic knowledge as Scripture 
TIlay impart to ordinary readers, still what it does convey 
nlay surely tend in one direction and not in another. 
"\Vhat it Ï1nparts nlay look towards the system of the 
Church and of Antiquity, not oppose it. vVhether it does 
so or not, is a question of fact which must be determined 
as facts are determineù; but here let us dwell for a mornellt 
on the mere idea which I have suggested. There is no 
reason \vhy the Romanist should be startied at the notion. 
'Vhy is it more incongruous to suppose that our minds are 
so constituted as to be sure to a certain point of the true 
lllealling of words, than that they can appreciate an argu- 
ment? yet Romanists do argue. Ifit is possible to be sure 
of the soundness of an argument, there is perhaps no ante- 
ceùent reason to hinder our being as sure that a text has a 
certain sense. 1\len, it is granted, continually misinterpret 
Scripture; so are they as continually using bad arguments; 
and, as the latter circumstance does not destroy the mind's 
innate power of reasoning, so neither does the fOl'nler sho\v 
it is destitute of its innate power of interpreting. Nay, 
our adversaries themselves continually argue with indi- 
viduals from Scripture, even in proof of this very doctrine 
of the Church's Infallibility, .which would be out of place 
unless the passages appealed to bore their own meaning 
with them. 'Yhat I \vould urge upon them is this; they 
of course confess that the real sense of Scripture is not 
aùverse to any doctrine taught by the Church; let me 
maintain in addition, that it is also the natural sense, as 
separable from false interpretations by the sound-judging, 
as a good argument is from a bad one. And as believing 
this, we think no harm can come from putting the Scrip- 
ture into the hands of the laity, allowing them, if they 
,,,ill, to verify by it, as far as it extends, the docb'ines they 
have been taught already. 
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II. 
They will answer that all this is negatived by experience, 
even though it be abstractedly possible; since, in fact, the 
general reading of the Bible has brought into our country 
and Church all kinds of heresies and extravagancps. 
Ccrtainly it has; but it has not been introduced under 
those limitations and provisions, which I have mentioned 
as necessary attendants on it, according to the scherne de- 
signed by Providence. If Scripture reading has been the 
cause of schism, this has been because individua.ls have 
given then1selves to it to the disparagement of God's other 
gifts; because they have refused to throw thenlselves into 
the external systen1 which has becn provided for theIn, 
because they have attempted to reason before they acted, 
and to prove before they \vould consent to be taught. If 
it has been the cause of schism in our country, it is because 
the Anglican Church has never had the opportunity of 
supplying her aid which is the divinely provided comple- 
ment of Scripture reading; because her voice has been 
feeble, her lllotions impeded, and the means withheld from 
her of impressing upon the population her own doctrine; 
because the Reformation was set up in disunion, and theories 
more Protestant than hers have, fro111 the first, spoken 
\vith her, and blended \vith, and sOlnetin1es drowned her 
voice. If Scripture readiug has, in England, been the 
cause of schism, it is because we are deprived of the power 
of excommunicating, \vhich, in the revealed scheme, is the 
fOrInal antagonist and curb of Private J uc1gnlellt. But 
take a Church, nurtured and trainell on the mod.el I have 
been proposing, claiming the obedience of its rneInbcrs in 
the first instance, though laying itself open afterwards to 
their judgment, according to their respective capabilities 
for judging, claiming for itself that they make a generous 
and unsuspicious trial of it before objecting to it, and able 
to appeal confidently for its doctrines to the writings of 
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Antiquity; a Church which taught the Truth boldly and 
in system, and which separated from itself or silenced those 
,vho opposed it, and I believe individual members would 
be very little perplexed; and, if men ,vere still found to 
resist its doctrine, they ,vould not be, as now, misguided 
persons, with some good feelings, and right views, but 
such as one should be glad to be rid of. 
One chief cause of sects among us is, that the Church's 
voice is not heard clearly and forcibly; she does not exer- 
cise her own right of interpreting Scripture; she does not 
arbitra.te, decide, condemn; she does not answer the call 
which human nature makes upon her. That all her lnem- 
bel's ,vould in that case perfectly agree with each other, 
or with herself, I am far from supposing; but they,vould 
differ chiefly in such matters as would not forfeit their 
nlembership, nor lead thenI to protest against the received 
doctrine. If, even as it is, the great body of Dissenters 
from the Church remained during the last centuries more 
or less constant to the Creeds, except in the article which 
was compromised in their Dissent, surely much more fully 
and firmly would her members then abide in the fuuda.. 
mentals of faith, though Scripture was ever so freely put 
into their hands. "\Ve see it so at this day. For on ,vhich 
side is the most lack at this mOlnent? in the laity in 
believing? or the Church in teaching? Are not the laity 
every,vhere willing to treat their pastors ,vith becoming 
respect; nay 80 to follow their guidance as to take up 
their particular views, according as they may be of a 
Catholic or private character, in this or that place? Is 
there any doubt at all that the laity would think alike, if 
the Clergy did? and is there any doubt that the Clergy, 
,vould think alike, as far as the formal expression of their 
faith went, if they had their views cleared by a theological 
education, and 1110uldec1 on a know ledge of Antiqnity? 
\Ve have no need to grudge our people the religious use 
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of Private Judgn1ent; we need not distrust their affection, 
we have but to blame our own waverings and differences. 


12. 
The free reading of Scripture, I say, 'when the other 
parts of the Divine System are duly fulfilled, would lead, 
at n10st, to diversities of opinion only in the adjuncts and 
details of faith, not in fundanlentals. Men differ from 
each other at present, first from the influence of the false 
theories of Private Judgment which are among us, and 
,vhich mislead them; next from the ,vant of external guid- 
ance. They are enjoined as a matter of duty, nay of 
necessity, to examine and decide for themselves, and the 
Church but faintly protests against this proceeding, or 
supersedes the need of it. Truth has a force which error 
cannot counterfeit; and the Church, speaking out that 
Truth, as comn1itted to her, ,vould cause a corresponding 
vibration in Holy Scripture, such as no other notes, how- 
ever loudly sounded, can draw frolll it. If, after all, per- 
sons arose, as they ,vonId arise, disputing against the 
fundalnentals, or separatillg on minor points, let thell1 go 
their way; "they went out from us, because they were 
not of us." They ,voulù cornnlonly be " Incn of corrupt 
lllinùs, reprobate concerning the faith;" 3 I do not say 
there never could he any other, hut for such cxt.raordinary 
cases no SystOlll can provide. If there ,vere anlong thenl 
better Iuen, ,vho, though eùucateù in the Truth, ultin1ately 
opposed it openly, they, as well as others, ,vould be put out 
of the Church for their error's sake, and for their contn- 
Inacy; and God, 'who aIolJ(, seos the hearts of lllen, and 
ho,v mysteriously good and evil are mingled together in 
this world, ,vould provide in IIis own inscrutable ,vay fur 
anomalies ,,-hich His revealed SystC1l1 ilid not InCf't. 
I cOllsiJel' then, úll the ,vhole, that however difficult it 
3 2 Tim. iii. 8. 
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may be in theory to detern1Ïne when it is that we must go 
by our own view of Scripture, and when by the decision of 
the Church, yet in practice there would be little or DO 
difficulty at all. 'Vithout claÏIlling infallibility, the Church 
may clain] the confidence and obedience of her menlbers ; 
Scripture nlay be read without tending to schism; nlinor 
differences allowed, without disagreelllellt in funùanlelÜals; 
and the proud and self-wined disputant discarded \vithont 
the perplexed inquirer suffering. If there is scbisln among 
us, it is noL that Scripture speaks variously, but that the 
Church of the day speaks not at all; not that Private 
J udgl1Jent is rebellious, but that the Church's judgll1ent 
is withheld. 4 


13. 
I ùo really believe that, ,vith more of prill1itive simpli- 
ci1 y and of rational freedom, and far more of Gospel truth 
than in Rornan system, there ,vould be found in the rule 
of Private J udgnlent, as I have described it, as much cer- 
tainty as the doctrine of Infallibility can give. As ample 
urovision would be nutde both for the comfort of the in- 
1 
dividual, and for the peace and unity of the body; which 
are the two ol)jects for \vhich llome professes to consult. 
rrhe clailll of Infallibility is hut an expedient for irn- 
pressing strongly upon the 11liuù the necessity of hear- 
ing and obeying the Church. \Vhen scrutinized care- 
fully, it will 1e found to contribute nothing ,vhatever to- 
wards satisfying the reason, as ,vas observed before; since 
it is as f1ifficult to pr0 1 {e anù bring horne to the lllind that 
the Church is infallible, as that the doctrines she teaches 
are true. Nothing, then, is gained in the ,yay of convic- 
tion; only of impression,-and, again" of oxpedition, it 
being less trouble to accept onn doctrine on which all the 
4 [This is a plausible theory. The question is whether it would \\ork. 
The author confesses in various places of his volume it has not bcC'u c1lnieù 
out iuto act anywhere yet.] 
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others are to depend, than a number. Now this ÏInpres- 
siveness and practical perspicuity in teaching, as far as 
these objects are lawful and salutary, may, I say, be gained 
without this clainl; they may be gained in God's ,vay, 
,vithout un,varranted additions to the n1eal1S of influence 
,vhich He has ordained, without a tenet, fictitious in itself, 
and, as falsehood ever will be, deplorable in many ways 
in its results. 5 


5 [Is this Lecture written in the tone of" Antiquity"? If Jesus Christ," 
f:rlJs Ignatius, "is the mind of the FathrT; the Bishops appointed even to 
the utmost bounds of the earth, are after the mind of Jesus Christ, wherefore, 
it will become you to concur in the mind of your Bishop." Tertullian: 
" [Heretics] put forward the Scriptures, accordingly we oppose them in 
this point aLove others, viz. not admitting them to any discussion of the 
Scriptures." "The successors of the Apostles," saJs Irenæus, "guard our 
faith, and expound for us the Scriptures without peri1." "Does a man 
think himself with Christ," says Cyprian, " who strives against the Christian 
Priesthood, and separates himself from the concourse of Christ's clerg-y and 
people? He is bearing arms against the Church, setting fit nought the 
Bishops and despising the Priests of his God." "It is necc
sary," says 
Vincent, "in order to avoid the labyrinth of error, to direct the lines oi 
interpretation, both as to Prophets and A pastles, according to the sense of 
the Church and Catholic world." And so 011 ad infinitum. To the Fathers 
the idf'a of private judb'mcnt, and private judgment on Scripture, snggests 
itself only to be condemned.] 
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I l\lus'r not quit the subject of Private J uc1gl11ent, without 
SOlne rernarks on the popular vie1v of it; ,vhich is as 
follo,vs,-that every Christian has the right of making up 
his mind for himself what he is to believe, from personal 
and private study of the Scriptures. This, I suppose, is 
the fairest account to give of it; though son1etimes Private 
J ullglllent is considered rather as the necessary duty than 
the privilege of the Christ.ian, and a slur is cast upon here- 
ditary religion, as worthless or absurù; and much is said 
in praise of independence of mind, free inq uiry, the re- 
solution to judge for ourselves, and the enlightened and 
spiritual temper ,vhich these things are supposed to pro. 
duce. But this notion is so very preposterous, there is 
sornething so very strange and wild in maintaining that 
every inùividual Christian, rich and poor, learneù and un- 
learned, young and old, in order to have an intelligent faith, 
must have fOl'111ally examined, deliberated, and passed sen- 
tence upon the 111eaning of Scripture for himself, and that 
in the highest and n10st delicate and n1ysterious matters of 
faith, that I am unable either to discuss or even to impute 
such an opinion to another, in spite of the large and 
startling declarat.ions which men make on the subject. 
Blather let us consider what is called the right of Private 
Judgment; by which is meant, not that all must, but that 
VOL. I. L 
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all may search Scripture, and detern1ine or prove their 
Creed from it :-that is, provided they are duly qualified, 
for I snppose this is ahvays implied, though persons may 
differ ,vhat the qualifications are. And with this limita- 
tion, I should be as willing as the most zealous Protestant 
to allow the principle of Private Judgment in the abstract; 
and it is something to agree ,vith opponents e1n in an 
abstract principle. 


2. 
At the san18 time, to speak correctly, there seelllS a still 
In ore advisable mode of speaking of Private J udgnlent, 
than either of those ,vhich have been Inentioned. It is 
not the duty of all Christians, nor the right of an who are 
qualified, so much as the duty of aU who are qualified; 
and as such it ,vas spoken of in the last Lecture. Ho'w- 
ever, whether it be a duty or a right, let us consider ,vhat 
the qualifications are for exercising it. 
To take t4e extreme case: inability to read will be 
granted to be an obstacle in the exercise of it; that is, a. 
necessary obstacle to a certain extent, for nlore need not 
be assumed, and perhaps ,vill not be conceded by all. 
But there are other impediments, less obvious, indeed, but 
quite as serious. I shall instance two principal ones; first, 
IJrej udice, in the large sense of the ,yord, whether right or 
wrong prejudice, and ,vhet.her true or false in its matter,- 
and secondly, inaccuracy of mind. And first of the latter. 


3. 
1. The task proposed is such as this,-to detenuine 
first, ,vhether Scripture sets forth any dogmatic faith at 
all; next, if so, ,vhat it is; then, if it be necessary for sal- 
vation; then, ,vhat are its ùoctrines in particular; then, 
what is that exact idea of each, which is the essence of 
each and its saving principle. I say its exact idea, for a 
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nlan nlay think he holds (for instance) tho doctrine of the 
Atonement; but, ,vhen exan1Ìned, lllay be convicted of 
h3Ning quite mistaken the l11eaning of the ,yord. This 
being considered, I think it will be granted me, by the 
ll10st zealous opponent, that the lnass of Christians are 
inadequate to such a task; I nlean, that, supposing tho 
Gospel be dogmatic, for that I am here assun1Íllg, sup- 
posing it be of the nature of the Articles of the Creeò, 
or the Thirty-N ine Articles, the grcater number even of 
educated persons have no
 the accuracy of mind requisite 
for deterIl1ining it. Tho ouly question is, ,vhether any 
accurate Creed is nece
sal'y for the private Christian; 
,vhich orthodox Protestants have always ans,vered in the 
affirnlative. Consider, then, the orthodox Protestant 
doctrines; those relating to the Divine Nature, and the 
EcononlY of Redemption; or those, again, arising out of 
the controversy with R0111C, and let nle ask the popular 
religionist,-Do you really Inean to say, that lncn and 
,vomen, as we find th01l1 in Efe, are able to deduce these 
doctrines frolll Scripture, to dcterlnino ho\v far Scripture 
goes in implying tlH:nn, to decide upon the exact force of 
its ternls, and the danger of this OL" that deviation from 
theln ? What even is so Bpecial, in the lnass of men, as the 
po,ver of stating any simple matter of fact as they 
,vitnessed it ? Rovv rarely do their .words run with their 
nlemory, or their nlenlory ,vith the thing in question! 
vVith ,vhat difficulty is a speaker or a ,vritcr understood 
by them, if he puts forward anything new or recondite! 
"\Vhat mistakes are ever circulating through society about 
the tenets of individuals of ,vhatevel" cast of opinion! 
What interminable confusions and misunderstandings in 
controversy are there bet,vecn the most earnest 111en! 
vVhat questions of words instead of tbings. 
4,. 


View the sta.te uf tho case in detail. 
L 2 


For instance 


- 
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let it be proposed to one of the common run of men, 
ho,vever pious and ,veIl-meaning, to determine what is the 
true Scripture doctrine about original sin, whether Adam's 
sin is or is not imputed and how; or again, about the Holy 
Eucharist, ho,v to interpret our Lord's words concerning 
it; or again, whether ,ve are justified by works, or by 
faith, or by faith only: what answer can he be expected to 
give? If it be said, in answer, that he may gain religious 
impressions and practical guidance from Scripture, without 
being able to solve these questions, I grant that this, thank 
God
 is, through His blessing, abundantly possible; but 
the question is, whether Gospel doctrine, the special" foral 
of sound ,vords " which is called the Faith, whatever it be, 
can be so ascertained. I say" ,vhatever it be," for it 
matters not hero whether it be long or short., intricate or 
sill1plc; if there be but ono proposition, one truth 
c:ltcgorically stated, such as, "Prayers to good men de- 
pa.t'ted are unla,vful," or" we are justified by faith only," 
I say tbis is enough to put the probleul of proving it 1 frotn 
Scripture beyond the capacity of so considerable a number 
of persons, that the right of Pl'i\Tate Judgment win be con- 
fined to what is called in this world's nlatters, an exclusive 
body, or win be a lTIonopoly. And I repeat, it does SeeITI 
as if reflecting men must grant as l1l11Ch as this; only, 
rather than adlTIit the conclusion, to which it leads, they 
will dcny that the Gospel need Le conveyed in any but 
popll]ar staten1ents, it being (as tllPY would urge), a nlatter 
of tho heart, not of creeds, not of niceties of ,vords, not of 
doctrines necessary to be believed in order to salvation. 
rfhey 'would maintain that it "vas onough to accept Christ 


1 [Or inferring it. Categorical statements of fact can be understood by 
the least cultivated mind; I mean such as "Christ is God;" "The Church 
is the Teacher of her children;" "The Church is the Ark of Salvation ;'
 
"Sinners arc sentenced to hell," &c., whereac; to prove or to deduce such 
truths from Scripture may require various gifts of intellect.) 
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as a Saviour, and to act upon the belief; and this, they 
,vould say, rnight be obtained from Scripture by any 
earnest mil] d. 


5. 
Here then it win be asked rne in turn, wbether there 
is not a great number of Christians w Lo on either suppo- 
sition, whether the creed is give::} thelll by the Church, or 
whether they have to find it in Scripture for themselves, 
yet cannot get beyond that vague notion of the Gospel 
,vhich has just been nlentioned. I do gl'ant it; but then 
I nlaintain, that whereas every Christian is bound to have 
as accurate notions as he can, lTIany a ll1an is capable of 
?'ecei cing more accurate and cOlnplete notions than he can 
gather for hinlself froln the Bible. It is one thing to 
apprehend the Catholic doctrines; quite another to ascer- 
tain how and where they are ilnplied in Scripture. 
lost 
111en of fail' education can l1uder::;tand the sacred doctrine 
L1ebatcd at Nicca, as fully as a professed theologian; but 
few have Ininds tutored into patient inquiry, attention, and 
accuracy sufficient to deùuco it aright from Scripture. 
Scripture is not so dear-in God's providential arrange- 
nlent, to which ,ve subn1Ít-as to hinder ordinary persons, 
who read it for themselves, from being Sabellians, or 
Independents, or Wesleyalls. I do not deny, I earnestly 
maintain, that orthodoxy in its fullest range is the one 
and only sense of Scripture; nor do I say that Scripture 
is not distinct enough to keep the nlultituc1e from certain 
gross forms of heterodoxy, as Socinianism; nor do I 
preSUllle to lÍ1nit \vhat Gùd will do in extraordinary cases; 
11Iuch less do I deny that Scripture will place any earnest 
inquirer in that position of mind which will cause him to 
embrace the Catholic creed, 'vhen offered to him, as the real 
counterpart and conlplenlen t of the view which 8cripture 
has given him; but I deny that the mass of Christians J 
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perusing the Scripture merely by themselves, will have 
that nice and delicate critical power \vhich will secure 
t hem from Sabellianism in G errnany or America, from 
Pelagianism in Geneva, or from undervaluing the 
Sacraments in Scotland. All that can be objected is that 
Sabellianism, and Pelagian ism, and low notions of the 
Sacraments, are not injurious, where the heart is warm and 
the feelings (what is ilnpropel'ly called) spiritual. · 


G. 
But it lllay be said that at least the C0111illon run of 
people can see what is not in Scripture, ,vbatever be their 
defect of accuracy; and that thus in a ROlnan Catholic 
country they Inay obtain clear vie\vs of the Gospel froin 
Scripture, when the Church has corrupted it. To a certain 
point they may; but an accuracy, 'v hich they have not, 
will be necessary to teach them \vhere to stop in their 
retrenchments of faith. "\Vhat is to secure their stopping 
at the very point we wish? Is ,all that really is contained 
in Scripture clearly stated, and lllay all that is but implied 
be rejected? vVhat is to hinder the 111ultitude of men 
who have been allowed to reject the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation because they do not find it in Scripture, froln 
rejecting, also, the divinity of the Holy Ghost, because lie 
is nowhere plainly called God, ,vhereas the consecrated 
Br<?ad is called Christ's Boùy ? No; such Private J uc1g- 
lllcnt is a ,veapon 'v hich destroys error by the sacrifice of 
truth. 

-'rom all this I conclude that persons who ll1aintain 
that the mass of Christians are bound to draw the 
orthodox faith for theillselves froln Scripture, hold an 
unreal doctrine, and are in a false position; that, to be 
consistent, they nlust go further one way or the other, 
either cease to think orthodoxy necessary, or allow it to 
be taught then1. 
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7. 
2. In the next place, let us consider what forco 
1)r0possessions have in disqualifying us froin searching 

criptllre dispassionately for onrsel ves. The multitudo of 
Inl'll aro hinùered frolH forn1Ïng their o,vn views or 
doctrine, not only from the peculiar structure of the 
sacred Volume, but from the external bias which they 
ever receive froin education and other causes. 'Vithout 
proving the influence of prejudice, ,vhich ,vouid be 
superfluous, let us consider some of the effects of it. For 
instance; one man sees the doctrine of absolute predes- 
tination in Scripture so clearly, as he considers, that he 
n1akes it almost an article of saving faith; another thinks 
it a 1110st dangerous err01". One man maintains, that the 
civil establi::;luuent of religion is commanded in Scripture, 
another that it is condemned by it. Olie m
n sees ill 
Scripture the three evangelical Councils, another thinks 
thelll a device of the evil one. Such instances do not 
show that Scripture has no one certain lneaning, but that it 
is not so distinct and proluinent, as to force itself upon the 
rnint1s of the nlany against their various prejudices. Nor 
do they prove that all prej udice is ,vrollg j but that some 
particular prej udices are not true; anù that, since it is 
ilupossible to be without some or other, it is expedient to 
inlpress the mind with that which is true; that is, ,vith 
the faith taught by the Church Catholic, and ascertainable 
as matter of fact beyond the influence of prejudice. 


8. 
Again: take the explanations in detail given by Pro- 
tc
tallts of particular texts of Scripture; they will be found 
to involve an inconsistency and want of intelligible prin- 
ciple, ,vhich shows ho\v impossible it is for the n1ass of men 
to conte1nplate Scripture withou
 imparting to it the 
colouring which they then1selves have received in the 
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course of their education. Nothing is more striking, in 
popular interpretations and discussions, than the amplitude 
of llleaning ,vhich is sometimes allowed to the sacred text, 
cOlnpared with its assumed narro\vness at other tinies. In 
sonle places it is liberally opened, at others it is kept close 
shut; sometinles a single ,vord is developed into an argu- 
Inent, at another it is denied to mean anything specific 
and definite, anything but ,vhat is accidental and transient. 
At times the commentator is sensitively alive to the most 
distant allusions, at times he is impenetrable to any; at 
tilues he deciùes that the sacred text is figurative, at 
other tittles only literal ;-'\yithout any assignable I'eason 
except that the particular religious persuasion to ,vhich he 
belongs requires such inconsistency. For instance, when 
Chri3t 8aid to the ..Jpo
tle
, "Drink ye all of this," lIe 
is considered to huply that all the laity should partake 
the cup: yet, ,vhen He said to thelu, "I aln ,vith 
you always," He spoke to the original Apostles, exclu- 

ively of their successors in the ministry. '-'Then St. Paul 
speaks of "the luan of sin," he nleant a succession of sin- 
ners; hut ,vhen Christ said, "I give unto thee the keys of 
the kingùoln of heaven," He does not nlean a Ene of 
}>eters. "\Vhen St. Paul says of the Old rrestament, " An 
Scripture is given by inspiratio:q of God," he includes the 
N e\v; yet when he says, " 'Ve are COlTIð to the city of the 
Living God," he does not include the Church militant. 
" A fountain shaH be opened for sin," does not prove bap- 
tisnlal grace; but" Christ is unto us righteousness," proves 
that He fulfils the la'v instead of us. "The fire 1nust 
prove every man's ,vork," is said to be a figure; yet, "I.Jot 
no man judge you in lueats and drinks," is to be taken to 
the letter as an argument against fasting. "Do this in 
remembrance of 1\le," is to be understood as a command; 
but, "Y e also ought to ,vash one another's feet," is not a 
command. " Let no man judge you in respect of a holy- 
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day, or of the Sabbath-days," is an argulnent, not indeed 
against the Sabbath, but certainly against holydays. 
"Searcl1 the Scriptures," is an argtunent for Scripture 
being the rule of faith; but" hold the Traditions," is no 
argulnent in favour of Tradition. " Forbidding to marry" 
is a proof that Rome is Antichrist; but," It is good for a 
man not to marry," is no argument in favour of celibacy. 
The SerlTIOn on the 
Iount contains no direction for Pro- 
testants to fast; but the second Comn1andment is plainly 
against Inlage VV orship. The Romanist in using prayers 
in an unkno,vl1 tongue is guilty of disobeying St. Paul; 
but tho Protestant., in teaching justification by faith only, 
is not guilty of at once garbling St. Paul and contradict- 
ing St. James. 


9. 
Let me not be supposed to imply that all th

e interpre- 
tations are equally true or equally false; that SOlne are not 
false and others not true; it ,vill be plain to any one who 
examines them that this is not my meaning. I am but 
showing t.he extrenle inconsistency which is found in the 
popular lTIode of interpreting Scripture ;-lllen profess to 
explain Scripture by itself and by reason, yet go by no rule, 
nor can give any account of their nlode of proceeding. Thf'Y 
take the most difficult points for granted, and say they 
go by comlllon sense when they really go by prejudice. 
Doubtless Scripture is sometimes literal and sOlnetimes 
figura.tive; it need not be literal here, because it is literal 
there; but, in lllany cases, the only way of determining 
,vhcn it is one and ,vhen the other, is to see ho,v the early 
Church understood it. This is the .Anglo-Catholic prin- 
ciple; ,ve do not profess to judge of Scripture in greater 
matters by itself, but by means of an external guide. But 
the popular religion of the day does; and it finds itself 
unequal to its profession. It robels against the voice of 
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Antiquity, and becomes the victim ot prejudice and a slave 
to Traditions of men. It interprets Scripture in a spirit 
of caprice, which might be made, and is made by others, to 
prove Romanism quite as well. And fron1 aU this I infer, 
not that Scripture has no one n1caning in luattcrs of d oc- 
trine, or that ,ve do not know it, or that a man of high 
qualifications may not elicit it, but that the mass of men, 
if left to then1sclves, will not possess the faculty of reading 
it naturally and truly. 
10. 
TIut more may be said in illustration of this subject. It 
is very observable ho.w a latent prejudice can act in obscur- 
ing or rather annihilating certain passages of Scripture in 
the mental vision, which are ever so prominently pre
ellteù 
to the bodily eyes. For instance, a man perhaps is in the 
habit of reading Scripture for years, and has no impression 
'W hatever produced on his mind by such pOl'tio:as of it as 
speak of God's free grace, and the need of spiritual aid. 
rrhese are at length suùdenl'y and forcibly Lrought 1101ne to 
hi1n; and then perhaps he changes his religious views alto- 
gether, and declares that Scripture has hitherto been to hilll 
nothing better than a sealed book. 'Vbat security has he 
that in certain other respects it is not still hidden frOlll hÍln, 
as it was heretofore as regards the portions 'which have 
no,v unsettled him? Anglican divines .will consider hinI 
still dark on certain other points of Scripture doctrine. 
Or, again, I ,vould ask him "That satisfactory sense he puts 
to our IJorù's ,vords, " Verily, thou sha1t in nowise come 
out tbence till thou hast paid the very last farthing"? or, 
C( Stand fast and hold the Traditions"? or, "Let thenl 
pray over them, anointing them ,vith oil in the nan1e of 
the Lord"? and whether a l{oman Catholic might not as 
fairly accuse hinl of neglecting these texts still, as he at 
present considers certain other texts, to which he ,vas 
before blind, the sunl and substance of his religion? 
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11. 
Or, to take another ana more painful illustration. The 
(so-called) Unitarians explain away the most explicit texts 
in behalf of our Lord's divinity. rrheso texts do not affect 
them at all. Let us consider ho\v this is. "\Vhen we 
corne to inquire, we find that they have a preconceived 
notion in their nÜnds that the substance of the Gospel lies 
in the doctrine of the Resurrection. r
ehis doctrine is their 
Christianity, their orthodoxy; it contains in it, as they 
think, the essence of t.he Revelation. When then they 
come to the texts in question, such as C( Christ, who is over 
all, Q-od, blessed for ever;" or, "The \V ord was God;" 
they have beforehand lllade up their nlinds, that, ,vhatever 
these ,vords nlean, they can have no important meaning, 
because they do not refer to the Resurrection; for that 
alone they \vill allow to be ilnportant. So, \vhen they 
are pressed \vith some such text in argu ment, they are 
annoyed indeed at having to explain what it n1eans, when 
they cannot satisfactorily; yet ,vithout feeling Ehame or 
n)isgiving at its appearing to tell against them. Rather, 
they think the objection idle,-not serious, but trouble- 
some. It is in their vie,v almost as if we asked thern the 
meaning of any merely obscure passage, such as ((baptizing 
for the deaà;" and \vould not let them read the chapter 
throngh in which it occurs, tin they had eXplained it. In 
snch a case tllCY .would of course nrge that we ,vere acting 
very unfairly; that, "7hen the drift of the \vhole was so 
plain, it was nlere trifling to stop them at one half sen- 
tence, ,vhich after all they ,,'ere l'cady to confess they cliJ, 
not understand. This is what they actually do fcel to- 
,vards the solemn texts lately cited. They consider then1 
obscurities; they avow they do not understand them; and 
they boldly ask, ,,,bat then? that they are but a few \yords, 
half a sentence perhaps, in a chapter otherwise clear and 
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connected; and they do not feel themselves bound do,vn 
to explain every phrase or word of Scripture which may 
Illeet them. If then, at any time, they undertake to ex- 
plain thenl, it is not as if they laid any particular stress on 
their o,vn explanations. They are not confident, they 
are not careful, about their correctness; they do not 
mind altering theIne They put forward whatever ,vill 
stop or embarrass their opponent, nothing more. They 
use some anomalous criticism, or alter the stopping, or 
amend the text" and all because they have made up their 
n1Ïnds already,vhat the G-ospel is, that some other doc- 
trine is the .whole of it, and that in consequence the ques- 
tion in dispute is very unimport.ant. 


12. 
Is this state of mind incredible ? Yet, from whatever 
cause, these persons undeniably do contrive to blind 
themselves to what Scripture says concerning the Trinity 
and Incarnation, which is all that concerns us here. It 
shows that Scripture does not teach doctrine a
 the 
Athanasian Creed teacbes it; the prejudices ,vhich Inisin- 
terpret the one, cannot succeeù in misinterpreting the 
other. But after all it is not so incredible, ourselves 
being .witnesses; as will directly appear. As Socinians 
take the Resurrection to be the whole of the Gospel, so do 
others take the Atonement to be the ,vhole of it. This 
sacred truth is n1.ost essential, as essential as the Resur- 
rection, but it is nowhere said to be the ,vhole of Christian 
doctrine; no,vhere is it so presented to us as to sanction 
us in neglecting the rest. Yet such is the view taken of it 
by many in this day, ,vho, abhorring, as they ought, the 
creed of Socinians, agree ,vith them as far as this, viz. in 
indulging certain theories and prejudices of their OWll, 
nlaking, as they do, the doctrine of the Atonernent not 
only an essential but the whole of tbe G-ospel. This then 
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is theil}" orthodoxy. For instance; St. Paul says, " God was 
manifested in the flesh;" Socinians pass over these words, 
or explain them anyhow; but ,vhat, are the words, imme- 
diately before them? 
1hey stand thus: :c The Church 
of the living God, the pillar and ground of the Truth." 
Now, I do not ask 'what these ,vords mean; I do not ask in 
wbat sense the Church is a pillar; but merely this,-has 
not many a man who calls hÏ1nself orthodox, and is ortho- 
dox so far as not to be a Socinian, passed over these ,vords 
again and again, either not noticing them or not thinking 
it 111attered \vhether he ul1derstood them or not? And 
when his attention is caUod to then}, is he not inlpatient 
and irritated, rather than perplexed; fully confident that 
they n1ean nothing of consequence, yet feeling he is bound 
in fairness to attenlpt some explanation of them? anù 
ùoes he not in consequence drive to and fro, as if to burst 
the net in which he finds hÜnself, giving first one solution 
of the difficulty, then another, altering the stopping, or 
glossing over the phrase, as ,viII most readily answer his 
imlnediate purpose? And so, in like manner, 111any a 
InaJ1 insists on the ,vords, "Thou art tbe Christ, the 
on 
of the Living God," ,vho will not go on to our Lord's 
answer, "Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will builù 

1y Church." Let us, then, no longer wonder at Socinians : 
tho Inass of Christians bring their prejudices and inlpres- 
sions to the 'written word, as well as they, and find it 
easier to judge of the text by the spontaneous operation of 
habit and inclination, than by the active and independent 
exercise of their reason j in other ,vords, they think 
1.naccl/;1"ately i they judge and feel by l]r
judice. 


13. 
Here then ,ve have two serious disqualifications in the 
case of the multitude of men, which must discourage those 
who are in any n1casure hUlllble and cautious, from 
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attenlpting to rely on their own unassisted po,vcrs in inter- 
preting Scripture, if they ean avoid it. Scripture is not 
so distinct in its announcements, as readers are moralIy or 
inteIlectuaUy slow in receiving them. And if any one 
thinks that this avowal is derogatory to Scripture, I 
answer that Scripture was never intended to teach doctrine 
to the many; and if it was not given with this object, it 
argues no imperfection in it that it does not fulfil it. 
I repeat it; while Scripture is written by inspired men, 
,vith one anù one only view of doctrine in their hearts and 
thuughts, even the rrruth ,vhich was from the beginning, 
yet being ,vrittcn not to instruct in doctrine, but for those 
,vho were alroady instructed in it, not with direct announce- 
Inonts but with intimations and iUlplications of the faith, 
the qualifications for rightly apprehending it are so ral'O 
and high, that a prudent man, to say nothing of piety, ,viIi 
not risk his salvation Oil the phallce of his having them; 
but will read it \vith the aid of those subsidiary guides 
which ever have been snpplicd as if to 111eot our need. I 
,vonld not ùeny as an abstract proposition that a Christian 
l11ay gain the ,vhole truth frorn the Scriptures, but \vould 
maintain that the chances are very seriously against a 
given individual. I would not deny, rather I maintain 
that a religious, wise, and intellectually gifted man will 
succeed: but who ans,vers to this description but the 
collective Church? There, indeed such qualifications 
nright be supposed to exist; ,vhat is wanting in one 
Dlomber being supplied by anothor, and the opposite errors 
of individuals clilninated hy their combination. The 
Church Catholic may be truly said alrrlost infallibly to 
interpret Scripture aright, though from the possession of 
past tradition, aud an1Ìù the divisions of the tinle present, 
perhaps at no period in the course of the Dispensation has 
she had the need and the opportunity of interpreting it for 
herself. Neither would I deny that individuals, ,vhether 
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from height Ot holiness, clearness of intellectual vision, or 
the ihlmediate power Ot the Holy Ghost, have been and 
are able to penetrate through the sacred text into some 
portions of the divine system. beyond, without external 
help frolli tradition, authority of doctors, and theology; 
though since that help has evor been given, as to tho 
Ohurch, so to the individual, it is difficult to prove that 
the individual has performed what the Ohurch has 
never attem pted. N one, however, it would seem, but a 
conlplete and accurately 1110ulcled Ohristian, such as the 
\\
orlJ has never or scarcely secn, ,vonlJ be able to bring 
ont harnloniously and perspicuously the divine charact6ì'S 
in full, which lie hid fl'oln mortal eyes ,vithin the inspired 
letter of the revelation. And this, by the way, may bo 
taken as one remarkable test, or at least characteristic of 
error, in the various denominations of religion ,vhich 
surround us; none of thenl elnbraces the whole Bible, none 
of them is able to interpret the "Thole, none of thenl has a 
key which will revolve through the entire COlnp:1SS of the 
,vards ,vhich lie ,vithin. Each has its favourite text, and 
neglects the rest. None can solve the great secret and 
utter the mystery of its pages. One makes trial, then 
another: but one and all in turn are toiled. They l'etirp, 
as the sages of Babylon, and lnake way for Dalliel. 111e 
Church Oatholic, the true Prophet of G OÙ, alone is [
ble to 
tell the dream and its interpretation. 


11,. 
3. But it may be objected that full justice has not yet 
been done to the argunlents in behalf of the popular 
religion. A widely extended shape of ProtestantiSTIl in 
this country, and that .which professes to be the most 
religious of aU, maintains that, though Scripture may seem 
to mean anything in lTIatters of faith to unassisted reason, 
yet that un<1el" the guidance of divine illurnillation it speak
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but one doctrine, and is thus the instrument of the Holy 
Ghost in converting the soul. Starting from this funda- 
mental article, its advocates speak as follows :-that 
Scripture is the only divine instrument given us j tbat 
everything else is hUlnan j that the Church is human; 
that rites and sacraments are hunlan; that teachers are 
hUlnan ; that the Fathers are but fallible men; that creeds 
and confessions, prill1itive faith, Apostolical Traditions, are 
human systems, alid doctrines of Inen j that there is no 
need of proving this in particular instances, because it is 
an elementary principle, which holds good of them all; 
anù that till ,vo acknowledge and accept this principle ,ve 
are still in the flesh. It follo,vs that to inquire about the 
early Church, the consent of Fathers, uninterrupted testi- 
monies, or the decisions of Councils, to inquire when the 
Church first became corrupt, or to make the early 
,vriters a comlnent upon the inspired text, are but 
luelancholy and pernicious follies. The Church, according 
to this view of it, is not, and never was, 1110re than a col- 
lection of individuals. Sonle of those individuals have, in 
every age, been through God's mercy spirituaHyenlightencd, 
and 111ay have shed a radiance round them, and influenced 
tbe Christian body even for ages after them j but, true reli- 
gion being always rare, and the rnany being always evil, an 
appeal lies as little 'with Antiquity as with lllodern tilHes. 
The Apostolic Church was not better than the present, nor 
is of more weight and Lluthority; it was a hnu1an syst,en1, 
fìud an aggregate of faBible men, and such is tbe lengtb and 
the breadth of the whole matter. In the eyes of such re- 
ligionists the very subject of these Lectures is irrelevant 
and nugatory, and the time and attention required to hear 
or to write them arc but squandered upon earthly subjects, 
,vhich supply no food for the hungry soul, no light for 
the wandering feet, 110 stay or consolation in the hour of 
death or the day of judgnlent. 
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15. 
I suppose this is, on the whole, a fair view of ,vhat 
l11any thousands ala
! of serious and ,vell-lneaning persons 
hold at this present tin18 among ns, and with so firm a con- 
viction that they are right, as to believe that no one is a 
real Christian who does not assent to it, and that no one 
can have once seen and acknowledged it, but must for ever 
profess it as something more heavenly and comfortable 
than a.uy doctrine he ever maintained before. And this 
belief, ,vhich their conduct evidences, perhaps accounts for 
the state in which they leave the theory in question, which 
is as follows.-It is perfect as a theory; I n1ean, it is con- 
sistent with itself, it being quite conceivable that Provi- 
dence n1Ïght have acted in the 1vayit represents, might havo 
called the predestined fe\y, or tried the ea.rnestness of aU, 
by what is at first sight a various and intricate volUllle. 
But secondly, I observe that, ,vhether if be true or false, 
no part of the foregoing account tends towards the proof of 
it, nor is any serious attempt made that way by its advo- 
cates. As Baptismal grace is supposed by Roman Catholics 
to convey to individuals the evidence of their Church's 
Infallibility, so a 8imilar divine influence, but not in Bap- 
ti
m, is supposed, according to this popular form of 
Protestantism, to assure the soul ,vithout proof that the 
Bible is the only instrument of divine knowledge. 
16. 
The only semblance of argull1ent of any kind in tbis 
doctrinal theory, as above drawn out, lies in this, that, the 
11lajority being always evil, its assent to certain points of 
faith is no presumption of their truth. Something has 
been said in fornler Lectures which will serve to explain 
this objection, and sOll1f
thing \vill be said in one soon to 
follow. Here, funy acknowledging that the many are 
bad, I will but observe that they may witness for truth and 
VOL. I. ],1 
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yet act against it. Surely it is the very characterist.ic of 
the world, that it kills the Prophets of Goel and builds their 
sepulchres,-the very charge against it that cc knowing 
the judgment of God, that they which COlnn1it such things 
are 'worthy of death," yet it cc not only does the sal11e, but 
has pleasure in them that practise thenl ;" and this incon- 
sistency in its conduct was never considered to interfere 
,vith the value of its witness. 'Vhen 111en witness against 
thelllseives, this surely affords no presulllption that they 
witness falsely. Does" the corruption that is in the 
world through lust" invalidate 01" strengthen its unalli
 
nlOUS testimony to the being of a moral Governor ancl 
Judge, and again to the sovereignty of the 1110ralla'w and 
to the guilt and pollution of sin? Surely then the con- 
cordant assent of Christendom to doctrines so severe and 
high as the Christian l\Iysteries, is no slight argument in 
favour of their Apostolic origin. Is there anything in the 
doctrine of the 
1ril1ity to flatter IUllllan pride? or in that 
of the Incarnation to encourage carnal tastes and appetites? 
or in that of the Spirit's abidance ,vi thin us to make us 
easy and irreverent? or in the .A toncn1cnt to make us 
think lightly of sin? Fallible Incn then may convey truth 
infallible; human systeuls 111ay be instruIllC'llts of heaven. 
And he who feels his ignorance will seek for light wherever 
he can obtain it; he will not prescribe rules to God's 
providence; he 'v ill not say, cc Instruct me by inspired 
oracles or not at all." If indeed full information had been 
promised to individuals from private study of the text of 
the Scriptures, this indeed might be a reason for dispensing 
with Antiquity, \vhatever was its value. But even could 
it be proved ,vlthout value, as fully as the persons in ques- 
tion desire, still it lilUSt be recollected this would not go one 
step towards proving that such a promise of guidance from 
}'cading Scripture has been given; and it happens 11l0St 
l'enlarkab]y, as I have already hinted, that satisfied, I sup" 
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pose, with the simp1icity of their theory, they have chiefly 
employed themselves in assailing the Christian Fathers, 
without proving what far more nearly concerns thenl, theil" 
own doctrine, that Scripture is sufficient for teaching the 
faith; ,vhich failing, the Fathers are their sole, ev{'u 
though an insufficient resource. To main tain that the 
Fathers cannot be trusted, does not prove that one's own 
private jlulgnlent can; positive rcasons are necessary f01" su 
serious a claim; let us then, in conclusion, review the chief. 
arguments, if they must so be called, aùùucible in defence 
of this main principle of popular Protestantism. 


17. 
Now, if its aù vocatcs are askeù on ,vhat grounds they 
conceive that Scripture is, under God's grace, the oue 
ordaincd inforlnant in saving truth, I suppose they will 
refcr to such texts as our Lord's words to the Jews, "Search 
the Scriptures;" or to St. Paul's, " AJl Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, anù is profitable for doctrine, for 
rE'proot
 for correction, for instruction in righteousnes
, 
that the man of God nlay be perfect, throughly furni
hed 
unto all gool works;" or to St. Luke's account of Christ's 
" opening the understanding" of His Apostles, "that they 
lllight understand the Scriptures j" or to St. James's telling 
ns "to ask wisdom of God, who giveth liberally;" or to our 
Lord's assurance, " Ask, and it shall be given you;" or 
to St. Paul's statenlent, that" the natural nlan recei vetb 
not the things of the Spirit of God;" or to our Lord's 
promise to the twelve, that the Holy Ghost the C0111- 
forter "should guide them into all truth;" or to the 
prophet Isaiah's prediction, "All thy children shall be 
taught of the Lord;" or to St. John's declaration, "Y e 
have an unction from the Holy One, and ye know all 
things." Yet after all, can anyone text be produced, 
or any comparison of texts, to establish the very point 
M 2 
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in hand, that Scripture is the sole necessary instrument 
of the Holy Ghost in guiding the individual Christian 
into saving truth? for it lllay he very true that ,ve 
ought to search the Scriptures, and true that Scripture 
contains all saving doctrinp, a.nd is able to Inake us wiso 
unto salvation, and true that we cannot understand it with- 
out the Holy Spirit, and true that the Holy Spirit is given 
to all who ask, and true that aU perfect Christians do 
understand it, anò yet there lllay not be such connexion 
between these separate propositions as to make it true 
that men are led by the Holy Spirit into saving truth 
through the Scriptures. We may be bound to search the 

criptures in order to gain ,yisdorn, yet not to find saving 
doctrines, but chiefly to be "throughly furnished unto 
all good work::;;" it may contain all saving doctrine, yet so 
deeply lodged in it that "those who are 'u.nlearned and 
unstable nlay wrest it unto their own destruction;" the 
grace of the Holy Ghost lllay be pronlised to aU Christians, 
yet not in order to teach them the faith sinlply through 
Scripture, but in order to impress the coutents of Scripture 
on their hearts, and to teach them the faith through what- 
e1;er sources. Let us inspect some of the foregoing texts 
l110re narrO'w I y . 
18. 
First, there are texts which bid us ask wisdom of God, 
and pron1Ïse that it will be granted. 2 It is true; but this 
does not show that the private reading of Scripture is the 
one essential requisite for gaining it. If such texts are 
taken by them
elves, they would rather prove that no 
external means at all is necessary, not even Scripture, for 
Scripture is not nlentioned. To be consistent, ,ye ought 
to call the Scripture an oubvard form as ,yell as the 
Church, and to say that U asking," in other words, prayer, 
is alone necessary. If then one external means of gaining 
2 1.Intt. vii. 7. James i. 5. 
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light is admitted as intervening between the Holy Ghost 
and the soul, though it is not mentioned, why not another? 
When Christ says, " Seek, and ye shall find," He does not 
specify the 1node of seekin g; He means, as we may sup- 
pose, by all methods ,vhich are vouchsafed to us, and arc 
otherwise specified. He includes the Church, which is called 
by St. Paul" the pinal' and ground of the Truth." Our 
Service applies our Lord's promise to seeking God in Bap- 
tism, and as He 111ay include the use of the Sacraments in 
seeking, so may lIe incJude the use of Catholic teaching. 
Again, no Christian can doubt that ,vithout divine grace 
,ve cannot discern the sense of Scripture profitably; but 
it does not follow from this that with it we can gain every- 
thing from Scripture, or that the" wisdom unto salvation," 
which ,ve thence gain, is theological knowledge. The 
grace of God seems to be promised us chiefly for practical 
purposes, for enabling us to receive what we receive, what- 
ever it is, doctrine or precept, or from whatever quarter, 
profitably, with a lively faith, with love and zea1. If it 
supersedes Creeds, why should it not supersede Sacra- 
ments? it acts through Sacraments, and in like n1anner 
it acts through Creeds. Sacraments, without the presellcc 
of the Holy Ghost, would sink into mere Jewish rites; 
and Creeds, without a similar presence, are but a deaù 
letter. The appointment of Sacraments is in Scripture, 
and so is the proof of the Creed; yet Scripture is no more 
a Creed, than it is a Sacrament,-no more does the work 
of a Creed, than it does the work of a Sacrament. By 
continuous Tradition we have receiveù the Sacran1ents 
embodied in a certain definite forIn; and by a like 'rradi..:. 
tion we have received the doctrines also; Scripture may 
justify both the one and the other, w'hen given, without 
1Jl\ing sufficient to enable individuals to put into shape 
whether doctrines or Sacran1ents, apart from oral teaching 
and tradition. Besides, if the Holy Spirit illuminates 
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the ,vord of God for the use of the individual in aU things, 
then of course as regards unfulfilled prophecy also; ,vhich 
we know is not the case. As then, for aU that the 
Spirit is given us, the event is necessary in ordC'r to inter- 
pret prophecy, so in like n1311ner a sin1Ïlar external fact 
nlay be necessary for understanding doctrine. rrrue then 
though, it be that" the natural Ulan discerneth not the 
things of the Spirit of God;" it does not therefore fol- 
low that the spiritual nlan discerneth spiritual things 
through Scripture only, not through Creeds. 
Lastly: there are texts which recite the various purposes 
for which Scripture is useful; but it does not fonow thence 
that no mediurn is necessary for its hecon1ing useful to indi- 
viduals. Scripture nlay be profitable for doctrine, instruc- 
tion, and correction, that the man of God nlay be perfect, 
without thereby deternlining at alL ,vhether or not there 
are instruments for preparing, di
pensing, andn1Înisteri})g 
the ,vord for this or that purpose ,vhich it is to effect. 
Certain1y Christ says, " Search the Scriptures," but He is 

peaking to the J e,vs about their Scriptures, and about 
definite prophecies; how does it follow that because it was 
the duty of the J e,vs to exalnine such docurnents as pro- 
phecias, which profess to be prophecies, that therefore ,va 
are meant to gather our doctrines from documents ,vhich 
do not profess to be ductrinal ? Besides, 'when Christ told 
then1 to search the Scriptures for notices of IIiulse]f, lIe 
had vouchsafed already to present I-linlsclf hefore them; 
lie was a living conlment Oll those Scriptures to which He 
referred. 3 '\That lIe ,vas to be, was not understood Lefore 
lIe appeared. rrhe case is the sarne ,,,ith Clu'jstiall doctrine 
HOW. The Creeù confronts Script.ure, and seenlS to say tu 
us, " Search the Scriptures, for they testify uf 1\1:e." nut 
if ,ve attempt to gain the truth of doctrine ,,'ithout the 
Creed, perhaps ,ve shall not be more successful in 0111' 
3 Vide Acts ,-iii. 30-35; x\'ii. 11. 
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search than the Jews were in seeking Christ beforo lIe 
came,-yet under circumstances different fron1 theirs, in 
that in our case knowledge is necessary to salvation, and 
error IS a SIn. 


19. 
Enough has now been said on the theory of Private 
Judgment. I conclude then that there is neither natural 
probability, nor supernatural promise, that individuals 
reading Scripture for themselves, to the neglect of other 
means when they can have thenl, ,viII, because they pray 
for a blessing, be necessarily led into a knowledge of the 
true and conlplete faith of a Christian. I conclude that 
the popular theory of rejecting all other helps and reading 
the Bible only, though in most cases nlaintained merely 
through ignorance, is yet in itself presunlptuouS. 
I lnake but one ren1ark in conclusion. A main reason 
of the jealousy "ith which Christians of this age and 
country maintain the notion that truth of doctrine can be 
gained from Scripture hy individuals, is this, that they are 
unwilling, as they say, to be led by others blindfold. rrhey 
can possess and read the Scriptures; whereas of Traditions 
they are no adequate judges, and they dread priestcraft. 
I an1 not here to enter into the discussion of this feeling, 
whether praise\vorthy or the contrary. IIowever this be, 
it does seem a reason for putting before them, if pùssible, 
the principal works of the Fathers, translated as Scripture 
is; that they may have by them .what, whether used or 
not, will at least act as a check upon the gro\vth of an 
undue dependence on the word of individual teachers, and 
,vill be a something to consult, if they have reason to 
doubt the Catholic character of any tenet to ,vhich they 
arc in vitod to adhere. 



LECTURE VII. 


INSTANCES OF THE ABUSE OF PRIVATE JUDG1IENT. 


I PROPOSE now to follow up the remarks last made upon 
the Abuse of Private J udgment J with some instances in 
which it has been indulged, and in which, as might be 
expected antecedently, it has been productive of error, 
more or less serious, but never insignificant. These in- 
stances shaH, on the whole, be such as no orthodox Pro- 
testant shall be able to look at with any satisfaction, and 
some of them shall be taken from the history of Roman 
theology itself. 
\Vithout further preface I enter upon the subject, viz. 
,vhat are the chief precedents, which past ages supply to 
modern Protestants, of the exercise of Private J uclgment 
upon the text of Scripture to the neglect of Catholic 
Tradition; and "\vhat is their character? 


1. 
1. First luigh t be instanced many of the errors in Inat- 
tel'S of fact connected ,vith the Scripture history, which 
got current in early times, and, being mentioned by this 
or that Father, 1l0"\V improperly go by the name of Tra- 
ditions, whereas they seem really to have originated in a 
TI1isunderstanding of Scripture. Such, for instance, is the 
report recorded by Irenæus, and coming, as he conceived, 
on good authority, that our Saviour lived to be forty or 
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fifty. Such is Clement's statement that St. Paul ,vas 
married; such is that of Clement and Justin that our 
Lord ,yas deformed in person. These make out no claim 
to be considered Apostolical, whereas they do singularly 
coincide severally,vith certain texts in Scripture which 
adn1Ït of being distorted into countenancing them.! Such 
again are probably in no slight degree the early opinions 
concerning the l\Iillennium; certainly in Egypt in tho 
third century they seenl to have had their origin in a 
misconstruction of Scripture. 2 
If these various opinions did really thus arise, it is a 
very curious circumstance that they should now be ilnputed 
to Tradition, nay, and adduced, as they are popularly, as if 
palmary refutations of its claims, being all the while but 
the result of either going solely by Scripture, or with but 
scanty and insufficient guidance from Tradition. At the 
saIne time it should be borne in mind, that, even if they' 
were not mere deductions froln Scripture, still such local 
rUlllours about lllatters of fact cannot be put on a level 
,vith Catholic Tradition concerning matters of doctrine. 
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2. 
2. The eontroversy about Daptisln in ,vhich St. Cyprian 
was engaged, and in which, according to our own received 
opinion, he was mistaken, is a clearer and more important 
instance in point. Cyprian maintained that persons bap- 
tized by heretical clergy, must, on being reconciled to tho 
Church, be re-baptized, or rather that their former Bap- 
tism ,vas invalid. rIhe Roman Church of the day held 
that confirlnation was sufficient in such case; as if that 
ordinance, on the part of tho true Church, recognized and 
ratified the outward act, already administered by heretics, 
and ap:vlied the inward grace locked up in the Sacranlent, 
1 JolIn viii. 57. 1 Cor. ix. 5. Isa. Iii. 14; Iiii. 2. 
2 Euseb. lIist. vii. 21. 
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but hitherto not enjoyed by the parties receiving it. And 
s11e rested. her doctrine simpJy on Apostolical Tradition, 
\V hich even by itself was a sufficient ,vitness on such a 
point. Cyprian did not profess any Apostolical Tradition 
on his side, but he argued fron1 Scripture against the judg- 
J11ent of the ROlnan See. 'rhe argument of himself and 
his countryu1en was of the foHowing kind :-" C There is 
but one Lord, one Fait.h, one Baptism;' the heretics 
have not the one Faith, therefore they have not the one 
Baptisln." - A.gain, Ie ( 
rhere is one Body, one Spirit, one 
Bapti
m;' the one Faptisn1 of the one Spirit is in the one 
Church, there foro there is no Baptism out of it. " (( Christ 
has said, ' He vlho is not ,vit.h ßle, is against 1\le,' and St. 
John, that they who go out fron1 us are antichrists; ho,v 
can antichrists confer the grace of Baptism?" " There 
are not two Baptisms; he who recognizes that of heretics, 
invalidates his own." " C No one can receive anything but 
what is given hiITI fron1 heaven;' if heresy, then, be froln 
heaven, then, and then only, can it confer Baptisll1." 
cc ( God heareth not sinners;' a heretic is a sinner; Low 
thon can his Baptisln be ackno,vledged by God ?":3 Such 
are the texts ,vith .which the African Church defended itself 
in Cyprian's days; and who 'will not allow, with great spe- 
ciousness? Cyprian himself says in like manner, cc Usage 
is of no force where r0ason is against it ;" 4 nor is it, ,vhcre 
reason is dear and usage is 111odern. Yat, after all, ho,v- 
ever this be, here is a case, where the mere arguing froln 
Scripture ,vithout reference to Tradition (,vhether volun- 
tarily neglected or not), led to a conclusion ,vhich Pru- 
testants no\v ,vill grant to Le erroneous. 


3. 
3. Again, at least all n1en1bcrs of the English Church 
3 Tel,tun. ùe Baptismo 15. Concil. Cart1mg. npml Cyprian. pp. 230-240. 
0& Cypr. aù Quint. Ep. 71. cd Bellcd. 
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consider Arianism to be a fatal error; yet, ,vhen its history 
is examined, this peculiarity ,vill.be found respecting it, 
that its upholders appealed only to Scripture, not to 
Catholic Tradition. I do not mean to say, that they 
allowed that no one ever held their doctrine, before its 
historical rise; but they did not profess, nay, they did not 
care, to have the Church Universal on its side. They set 
themselves 3gainst what ,vas received, and o\ved their 
successes to the dexterity with \vhich they argued froin 
certain texts of the Old a
d N e\v Testalllent. I will not 
enlarge on 'what is notorious. Arianism certainly pro- 
fessed in its day to be a scriptural religion. 


4. 
4. Another opinion, w'hich, though not a heresy.. win 
be granted by the 111ajority of Protestants to be au error, 
is the tenet with \vhich the great St. Austin's nanle is 
cOlllmonly connected. lIe, as is generally known, is,anlong 
the ancient Fathers, the l\laster of Predestinariallisll1, that 
is, of the theological opinion that certain persons are 
irreversibly ordained to persevere unto eternal life. lIe 
,vas engaged in controversy ",-ith the Pelagians, and it is 
supposed, that, in withstanding theul, he ,vas hurried into 
the opposite extrenle. N o'v it is remarkable that in his 
treatises on the suhject, he argues froln Scripture, and 
never appeals to Catholic Tradition. For instance, in lli
 
work on the Gift of !)erseverance he speaks as follows :- 
"The enemy of grace presses on, and urges in all \vays 
to make it believed that it is given according to our deserts, 
and so C grace should no longer be grace;' and are we loth 
to say what with the testimúny of Scriptu're ,ve can say? I 
lnean, do we fear, lest, if ,ve so speak, SOlne one Inay be 
offended" who cannot em brace the truth; and not rather 
fear lest, if we are silent, some one who is able to embrace 
it, may be crnbraced by error instead? For either Pre- 
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destination is so to be preached, as Holy Scripture plainly 
'J.e'l-oeals it, that in the predestined the gifts and calling of 
God are 'without repentånce or we must confess that the 
grace of God is given according to our deserts, as the 
Pelagians consider." 


5. 
l1ere it is curious indeed to see, how closely he follows 
St. Cyprian's pattern, in his mode of conducting his argu- 
Dlent, which consists in a reference to certain texts of 
Scripture, and (if I nlay say it of such holy men) a ven- 
turesonle à 'priori, or a.t least abstract, course of reasoning. 
But no,v let us see ho,v he treats the objection which ,vas 
l11ade to him, that his doctrine "was contrary to the 
opinion of the Fathers anù the Ecclesiastical sense." He 
speaks as follo,vs :- 
" TVhy should we not, when ,ve read in commentators of 
God's word, of His prescience, and of the calling of the 
elect, understand thereby this same Predestination? For, 
perhaps, they preferred the ,vord prescience because it is 
Inoro easily understood, while it does not oppose, nay, 
agrees with tho truth which is preached concerning the 
Predestination of grace. Of this I am sure, that no one 
coul(l have dÙsputecl against this Predestination, which "tOe 
'Jnainta'in according to the Holy Scr'iptu/res, ,vithout an error. 
Yet I think those persons who ask for the opinions of conl- 
Inentators on this subject, ought to have been contented with 
those holy men, celebrated everywhere for Christian faith 
and doctrine, Cyprian and Ambrose, wnose clear testimonies 
we have given. They ought to have taken theln as suffi- 
cient authorities both for believing thoroughly, and preach- 
iug thoroughly, as is fitting, that the grace of Goù is free; 
and also for considering such preaching as quite consistent 
wit h exhorting- the indolent and rebuking the wicked: in- 
aSll1uch as of these t\VO Saints, the one says concerning 
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God's grace, '1V e must boast of nothing, for nothing is 
our own,' and the other, , Our heart and our thoughts are 
not in our po\ver,' and yet they do not cease to exhort and 
rebuke, in behalf òf the divine precepts." .....t\.fter quoting" 
other testimonies, as he thinks theu1, frOIn these Fathers, 
he ,proceeds, "What do we seek clearer frol11 COllilnentators 
of the word of God, 1/ it be our pleaslt're to heaT fr01n thenL, 
what Ù; plain in the Scripl1Lres? IIowever, to these t\VO, who 
ought to be enough, we will add a third, St. Gregory, ,vho 
witnesses that both faith in God and the confession of that 
faith, are God's gift, in these words :-' Confess, I beseech 
you, the Trinity of the one Godhead, or (if you prefer to say 
it), the one nature; and God shall be Ï1nplored to vouchsafe 
you voice to confess \vhat you believe. He will give, doubt- 
less; He ,vho gave what comes first, will give ,vhat comes 
second;' He ,vho gave to believe, 'will give to confess." á 
\Vhat makes the failure of this appeal to the previous 
belief of the Church still more remarkable, is the clear 
view St. Austin possesses of the value of Catholic Tradition, 
and the force with \vhich he can urge it against an adver- 
sary on a proper occasion. 6 Here, then, ,ve are furnisheLl 
with a serious lesson of the lllischief of deductions froln 
the sacred text against the authority of rrraditioll. If the 
doctrine of irrespective Predestination has done harlH, 
and created controversy in the Church, let it not be for- 
gotten that this has arisen from exercising private judg- 
ment upon Scripture, to the neglect of the Catholic sense. 
5 De dono Persevere 40, 41. 48, 49. Prosp. ad Aug. Ep. 225. 
6 Ego, ubicunque sis, ubicunque legere ista potueris, te ante istos judices 
intus in corde tuo constituo, . . . . . . sanctos et in sanctâ Ecclesiâ illustres 
antistites Dei . . . ut in eis timeas, non ip:;os, sed IlIum qui sibi eos utilia' 
vasa formavit et sancta templa construxit . . . Nullas nobiscum vel vobiscUlU 
amicitias attellderunt, vel illimicitias exercuerunt, neque nobis neque vobis 
irati sunt, neque nos neque vos miserati sunt. Quod invenerunt in Ecclesiâ 
telluerunt; quod didicerunt, docuerunt; quod fi patribus ficceperunt, hoc 
filiis tradiderunt. In Julian. Pelage ii. 31. Vid. ulso, de Nut. et Urate 71, 
&c. Opus imperf. in J u1. vi. 
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6. 
G. ]'ly next instanco sLaU be the Roman 110ctrine of 
Purgatory. All Protestants are sufficiently alive to tho 
seriousness of this error. N o'v I think it n1ay be shown 
that its existence is owing to a like indulgonce of hnnlan 
reason and of private j udgnlent upon Scripture, in default 
of Catholic Tl'adition. 7 
lhat it was no received opinion 
during the first ages of the Gospel, has often been shown, 
and need not be a,velt on here. Hardly one or t,vo short 
passages of one or two Fathers for six centuries can be 
brought in its favour, and those, at the most, rather sug- 
gest.ing than teaching it. In truth, the doctrine seems to 
have occurred to thern, as it has been received generally 
since, first from the supposed need of such a provision in 
the revealed schenle,-from (what may be caned) its 
naturalness in the juLlgment of reason; and next in con- 
seqnence of the misinterpretation of certain te}:ts; as I 
propose to explain at SOUle length. 8 
How Almighty God 'will deal with the mass of Christian
, 
\vho are neither very bad nor very gooù, is a problenl 
with which we are not concerned, and which it is our 
\visdom, and lllay be our duty, to put from our thoughts. 
But when it has once forced itself upon the mind, ,ve are 
led, in self-defence, ,vith a view of keeping ourselves from 
dwelling unhealthily on particular cases which COlne 
under our experience, and perplex us, to imagine modes, 
not by which God does (for that would be presumption 
to conjecture), but by which Rè 'may solve the difficulty. 
:1Iost lllen, to our apprehensions, are too little formed in 
i [Private judgment; yes, so it may be called, while it is exercised simply 
by individual writers. But when it is taken up by the Church it is no longer 
"private," but has the sanction of her, who, as our author observed aho\.c} 
[I- 1;)8, "may be truly said almost infalliblg to interpret Scripture."] 
S [I have no fault to find with this history of the growth of a rcvealctl 
doctrine. It is in substance an instance of the process of its development.] 
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religious habits either for heaven or hell; yet thero is no 
Dliddle state, ,vhen Christ COUles in juc1glllent. In conse- 
quence it was obvious to have recourse to the interval befo1'0 
His cOllling, as a tinle during ,vhich this incomplctenos
 
might bo rell1eJiec1; a season, not of changing the spiritual 
bent and character of the soul departed, whatever that b
, 
for probation ends with mortal life, but of developing it 
into a UIOre detel'lninate fornl, ,vhether of good or of evil. 
Again, w hon the lllilld once allo\vs itself to speculate, it 
,vould ùiscern in such a provision, a UlcallS whereby those, 
,vho, not without true faith at bottom, yet have cOlllmitted 
great crimes; or those who have been carried off in youth, 
while still undecided; or ,vho die after a barren though 
not an imnloral or scandalous life, may receive such chas- 
tisenlent as nlay prepare them for heaven, and render it 
consistent with Goel's justice to adnlit thenl thither. 
Again, the ineqnality of the sufferings of Christians in this 
life, cOlnpared one with another, would lead the unguarded 
mind to the same 
peculations; the intense suffering, for 
instance, ,vhich some nlen undergo on their ùeath-bed, 
seen1Íl1g as if but an anticipation, in their case, of what 
comes after death upon others, who without greater clainls 
on Goel's forbearancQ, have Jived without chastisement and 
die easily. I say, the mind ,viII inevitably dwell upon 
such thoughts, unless it has been taught to subdue them 
by education or by the experience of their dangerousnes3. 


7. 


Various suppositions have, accordingly, Leen nlade, as 

Jure suppositions, as mere specimens of the capabilities 
'(if one may so speak) of the Divine Dispensation, as 
-efforts of the mind, reaching forwarJ and venturing beyond 
its depth, into the abyss of the Divine Counsels. If one 
.supposition could be produced to satisfy the problem, ten 
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thousand others were itnaginable; unless, indeed, the re- 
sources of God's Providence are exactly C011llnenSl1l'ato 
with man's discernment of thenl. Religious I11en, amid 
these searchings of heart, have natura1ly gone to Scrip- 
ture for relief; to see if the inspired word anywhere gavo 
theTa any clue for their inquiries. And froIn what was 
there found, and from the speculations of reason upon it, 
various notions have been hazarded at different tillles; for 
instance, that there is a certain nl01nentary ordeal to be 
undergone by an men after this life, nlore or less severe 
according to their spil'itual state ;-01' that certain gross 
sins in good nlen will be thus visited, or their lighter fail- 
ings and habitual Ï1nperfections ;-01' that the VeI'Y sight 
of Divine Perfeûtion in the invisible world win be in itself 
a pain, while it constitutes the purifica
tion of tbe inlperfect 
but believing soul ;-01' that, happiness achnitting of vari- 
ous dogrees of intensity, penitents late in life may sink for 
over into a state, blissful as far as it goes, but nlore or les::; 
approaching to unconsciousness, and infants dying after 
Baptism may be as gems paving the courts of heaven, or 
as the living \vheels in the Prophet's vision, while nlatured 
Saints nlay excel in capacity and consciousness of bliss, as 
wen as in dignity, even Archangels. Such speculations are 
dangerous; the event prove
 it j-froIn some of them, in 
fact, seen1S to have resulted the doctrine of Purgatory. 


8. 


Now the texts to which the minds of primitive Christians 
seem to have been principally drawn, and froIn which they 
ventured to argue in behalf of these vague notions, were 
these two :-" The fire shall try every nlan's work," &c., 
and" He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire." These texts, with which many more were found to 
accord, directed their thoughts one way, as making 
mention of fil.e, whatever was meant by the word, as the 
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instrument of trial and purification j and that, at some 
season between the present time and the Judginent, or at 
the Judgment. And accordingly, without, perhaps, any 
distinct or consistent lneaning in what they said, or being 
able to say whether they spoke literally or figuratively, 
and with an indefinite reference to this life as well as to 
the intermediate state, they sometimes nanled fire as the 
instrument of recovering those who had sinned after their 
Baptism. That this is the origin of the notion of a 
Purgatorial fire, I gather from these circumstances j- 
first, that they do frequently insist on the texts mentioned; 
next, that they do not agree in the particular sense they 
put upon them. That they quote theI}], shows that they 
rest upon them j that they vary in eXplaining them, that 
they had no Catholic sense to guide them. Nothing can 
be clearer, if these facts be so, than that the doctrine of 
the Purgatorial fire in all its senses, as far as it ,vas more 
than a surmise, and ,vas rested on argunlent, was the result 
of private judgment,9 exerted, in defect of Tradition, upon 
the text of Scripture. l 


9. 


Thus Hilary says :-" According to the Psalmist it is 
difficult, and most perilous to human nature, to desire God's 
judgments. For, since no one living is clean in His sight, 
how can His judgrrlent be an object of desire? Consider- 
ing we shall have to give account for every idle word, shall 
\ve long for the day of judgnlent, in ,vhich we must 


9 [In proportion as the Church took up and recognized the doctrine, it 
ceased to be "the result of private judgment. "J 
) Cardinal Fisher (supra, p. 72) fully grants that the Roman doctrine 
was an introduction of later times, "parllg from Scripture, partly from 
revelations." In Luther. 18. K 0 allusion has been made above to the 
supernatural appearances on which it has been rested, for the appeal to 
these seems to have come after the belief in it, when people felt that some 
clear 
anction was necessary, as at substitute for Tradition. 
VOL. I. n 
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undergo that everliving fire and those heavy punishments 
for cleansing the soul from its sins? rrhen will a sword 
pierce the soul of Blessed Mary, that the thoughts of many 
hearts Jllay be revealed. If that Virgin, ,vhich could 
COlTIpaSS God, is to C0111e into the severity of the judgment, 
who shall venture to desire to be judged of God? Job, 
when he had finished his 'warfare with all calamities of 
man, and had triumphed, ,yho, ,vhen tempted, said, ,rrhe 
Lord gave,' &c., confessed himself but ashes when IJe 
heard God's voice from the cloud, and determined that 
he ought not to speak another word. And ,vho shaH 
venture to desire God's judgments, whose voice from 
heaven neither so great a Prophet endured, nor tbe 
Apostles, ,vhen they were with the Lord in the 
lount?"2 
Lactantius says, "'''hen He judges the just, He shall try 
then1 in the fire. Then they .whose sins prevail in weight 
or number., will be tortured in the fire, and burnt in the 
extren1ities; but tbey, who are mature in righteousness 
and ripeness of virtue, shall not feel that flame, for they 
have some,vhat of God within theIn, to repel and thro\v off 
the force of it. Such is the power of innocence, that from 
it that fire r
coils without harm, as having received a 
mission from God to burn the irreligious, to retire from 
the righteous."3 
Augustine, ,vho approacl1es more n
arly to the present 
ROlnan doctrine, speaks thus doubtfully :-"Such a suffer- 
ing, too, it is not incredible, may happen after this life, 
and it is a fair question, be it capable of a solution or not, 
whether some Christians, a.ccording to tlleir love of the 
perishing goods of this world, attain salvation more slowly 
or speedily through a certain Purgatorial fire."
 


2 Tract in Pa. cxviii. 3. 
 12. [The passage which foIlows from Lact:m- 
tius may be taken to explain what is here said about the Blessed Virgin. 
"Such is the power," &c.J 
3 Div. Instit. vii. 21. " Enchir. G9. 
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10. 
As this doctrine, thus sugg0sted by certain striking 
texts, gre'w into popularity and definiteness, and verged 
towards its present Roman form, it seemed a key to many 
others. Great portions of the books of Psalms, Job, and 
the Lamentations, which express the fee]ings of religious 
men under suffering, would powerfully reconlmend it by 
the forcible, and most affecting and awful meaning which 
they received from it. vVhen this was once suggested, 
all other meanings would seem tame and inadequate. 
To these must be added various passages from tho 
Prophets; as that in the beginning of the third chapter 
of T\Ialachi, which speaks of fire as the instrument of 
judgment and purification when Christ comes to visit 
His Church. 
}'foreover, there were other texts of obscure and inùeter- 
minate bearing, which scelDed on this hypothesis to receive 
a profitable Illeaning; such as our Lord's words in the 
Sermon on the 
lount,-" Verily I say unto thee, rrhou 
shalt by no means conlO out thence, till tIlOU hast paid 
the uttermost farthing;" and St. John's expression in 
the Apocalypse, that " No man in heaven, nor in earth, 
neither under the earth, was able to open the book." 5 
Further, the very circumstance that no second instru- 
ment of a plenary and entire cleansing from sin was given 
after Baptism, such as Baptism, led Christians to expect 
that that unknown means, whatever it was, would be of a 
more painful nature than that which they had received so 
freely and instantaneously in infancy; and confirmed, not 
only the text already cited, "He shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire;" but also St. Paul's 
announcement of the" judgment and fiery indignation" 
\vhich await those \vho sin after having been once en.. 
5 :Matt. v. 26. Itcv. v. 3. 
N 2 
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lightened, and Christ's warning to the inlpotent man to 
sin no nlore, "lest a worse thing CG_lle unto hiln." 
Lastly: the universal and apF.:trently Apostolical 
custom of praying for the dead in Christ, called for some 
explanation, the reasons for it not having come do'\vn to 
posterity with it. Various reasons may be supposed quite 
dear of this distressing doctrine; but it supplied an ade- 
qnate and a most constraining motive for its observance, 
to those who were not content to ph1ctise it in ignorance. 
I do not wish to frame a theory, but anyhow so far 
seems undeniable, '\vhatever becomes of the rest, and it is 
all t.hat it concerns us here, that there was no definite 
Catholic rTradition for Purgatory in early times, and that, 
instead of it, certain texts of Scripture, in the first in- 
stance interpreted by individuals, 'vere put forward as 
the proof of the doctrine. 


11. 
6. One more instance Rhall be adduced from the history 
of the Church, of an error introduced professedly on 
grounds of Scripture ,vithout the safeguard of Catholic 
'rradition,-the doctrine of the Pope's universal Bishop- 
rick;6 though in treating it I shah be obliged to touch 
on a large subject in a cursory way, ,,,,hich is scarcely de- 
sirable amid the present popular misapprehension about it. 
That St. Peter was the head of the Apostles and the 
centre of unity, and that his successors are the honorary 
Primates of Christendom, in the same general sense in 
which London (for instance) is the first city in the British 
Empire, I neither affirnl nor deny, for to make a clear 
6 [It seems to me plain from history that "he Popes from the fil'st 
consiùered themselves to have a universal jurisdiction, and against this 
positive fact the negative fact that other sees and countries were not cIear 
about it, docs not avail. The doctrine doubtless was the suLjcct of a 
developmcnt. fj'here is far less difficulty in a controversial aspect in the 
proof of the Pope's supremacy than in that of 
,he canon of SCl'ip
ur('. J 
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statement and then to defend it, would carry us away too 
far from our main subject. But fo
 argument's sake I 
will here grant that th
 Fathers assert it. But what there 
is not the sbadow of a reason for saying that they held, 
what has not the faintest pretensions of being a Catholic 
truth, is this, that St. Peter or his successors were and are 
universal Bishops, that they have the whole of Christen- 
dom for their own diùcese in a way in which other Apostles 
and Bishops had and have not, that they are Bishops of 
Bishops in such a sense as belongs to no other Bishop; in 
a word, that the difG
rence bct\veen St. Peter and tho 
Popes after him, and other Bishops, is not Olie of mere 
superiority and degree, but of kind, not of rank, but of 
class. This tho RomHnists hold; and they do not hold it 
by Catholic TraditiolL'j by \vhat then? by private inter- 
pretation of Scripturr _ 7 
They will say that tbe texts in their favour are so very 
strong, that it is not 'wonderful that they should quote 
them. If so, Protestants who rely on \vhat they think 
strong texts, mustsee to that; I am not just no\v engaged in 
refuting the Ron1an theologians; I am taking for granted 
here that they are wro:ng ; and am addressing those who are 
quite sure that they R'''e \vrong, \v ho are quite sure that 
their" texts" do not prove their point, even supposing 
they look strong, but \vho yet do not see how best to meet 
then1. To such persons, I \vonld point out, before going 
into the consideration of these professed proofs at all, that 
they have been arrived at by means of that mischievous 
butverypopularprincirle among us, that in serious matters 
we may interpret Scripture by Private Judgment, whether' 
the judgment of the individual, or of the day, or of the age, 
or of the country, or of the civil magistrate, or of the science 
in fa:5hion, or of mere LUlllan criticislll (for it 111atters not 
'1 [How pl'ivate P since it is the interprett\tiou of the wllOlc Latin 
Church ?J 
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which it may 1e, they are all one) [Lnd not by Catholic 
Tradition. And th
s I will say, that if ROlnan Catholics 
l11ake converts in this country, it will be more by the bold 
1l1isinterpretation of one or two strong texts, which Pro- 
tpstants have superciliously put 3side or eXplained away, 
than by any broad recolllnlendations or weU-connected 
arguments which they can produce. 


12. 


The texts, I need not say, are such as these: " Blessed 
art thou, Sin10n Bal'jona, for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but :Thly Father which is in heaven. 
And I say also unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build 
Iy Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it. And I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdon1 of Heaven; and ,yhatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven; and what- 
soever thou sllalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in 
lleaven." 
Again: "Simon, SirHon, behold Satan llath desired to 
have you, that he nJay sift you as wheat; but I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not; and when thou 
art converted, strengthen thy brethren." 
And again: " SinIan, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
{e more 
tban these? lIe saith unto Him, Yea, Lord, Thou 
kllowest that I love 'Thee. lIe saith unto hin1, Feed ltly 
lanlbs." And he repeats twice, "Feed :Thly sheep," with 
the same question before it. 
Fron1 these pass3ges, Roman Catholics argue, that St. 
Peter, with the Popes after l1im, is the rock or foundation 
of the Church, as Christ's representative; that all Chris- 
tians, including the A.post1es, are committed to l1inl as 
Hhcep by our l.Jol'd a)l<-1 Saviour; and that he is especially 
the keeper and preserver of his brethren's faith. 
Now, that no pretellce of Catholic 'Tradition has led to 
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the establishment of this doctrine, I ,vill show from the 
testimony of two Popes, of very different ages, the one of 
the sixth, the other of the fifteenth century; the former 
of ,vhom shall witness that it ,vas not a Catholic doctrine, 
the latter that it was founded on the 'wrong interpretation 
of Scripture. 


13. 
The evidence of the former of these, St. Gregory, sur- 
named the Great, is continually used in the controversy; 
yet it is so striking that I will here introduce it, using for 
that purpose the words of Leslie. "The Pope," says that 
able writer, "not being content with that primacy which 
by the constitution of the Western Church had been 
affixed to his see, for the better and more easy regulation 
and carrying on the comnlerce and correspondence, and 
managing the jurisdiction of the Episcopal College, and 
,vhich was granted to him only JUTe ecclesiastico," by 
ecclesiastical right, " did set up for an univer
al and un- 
linlited supremacy, and that jure divino," by divine right, 
" over all his colleagues, the Bishops of the whole Catholic 
Church; nlaking all their authority depend upon hilll 
alone, and thereby resolving the power of the whole 
Episcopal College into the single see of Rome. This is one 
of the new doctrines of Rome. It was not known there 
in the days of Gregory the Great, Bishop of Ronle, who 
died in the seventh century. Then it first began to bo set 
up by J ahn, Bishop of Constantinople, after the seat of 
the empire was translated thither. And Gregory the 
Great wrote severely against it; he cans it a novel ùoc- 
trine, ,vbich had novel' been known at Rome, or pretenùed 
to by any of her Bishops; tbat it was against the doctrine 
of the Gospel, against the decrees of the Canons, against 
the rights of all other Bishops and of all Churches; 
a horrible injury and scandal to the whole universal 
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Church; that the Bishops ,vere the stars of God, and who- 
ever sought to advance his throne above them, did in that 
inlitate the pride of Lucifer, and was the forerunner of 
Antichrist; whose times, he said, he then sa,v approach- 
ing, by this most wicked and tyrannical usurpation of one 
Bishop above all the rest of his colleagues, and to ' style 
himself Patriarch of almost the ,vhole Ecunlenical 
Church.' . .. Aud Gregory does not only thus severely 
inveigh against this usurpation, but gives excellent. 
reasons against it; he says, 'If one Bishop be callcel 
universal, the universal Church falls, if that universal 
Bishop falls.' 'But,' says he, 'let that blasphemous 
name be abhorrent to the hearts of all Christians, by 
which the honour of all Bishops is taken away, while it 
is madly arrogated by one to himself.'" 8 
14. 
Such is the witness of that great Pope to whom we owe 
the line of our own primates to this day; so little did he 
think of claiming as a matter of divine right, that po,ver 
over us which his successors exercised. Nearly nine cen- 
turies after his tinIe, Æneas Sylvius was consecrated Bishop 
in his see, uuder the title of Pius II.; and he, in a ,york 
,vritten before he ,vas Pope, had spoken as follows, as 
Leslie quotes him: "It is the opinion of all that are dead, 
if that can be called a mere opinion which is fortified with 
sufficient authorities, that the Pope of Rome is subject to the 
universal Church; neither dare those who now live deny 
it. But it is made a doubt among some whether he be 
subject to a general council; for there are some, whether 
out of singularity, or that they expect the rewards of their 
flattery, who have begun topreachnewGJndstramgedoctrines, 
and are not afraid to exempt the Pope fr01TI the jurisdiction 
of the Holy Council; for amLition has Llinùed them, froln 
8 IJeslie, Case of the Regale and the Pontificate, 16. For specimcns of 
the passngcs referred to vide the end of this Lecture, Note 1, p. 186. 
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,vhence not only this modern, but all schisms to this day 
have arisen. . .. These poor men do not consider that 
these things which they preach are but the words either of 
Popes who \vould enlarge their fringes, or of their flatterers; 
and because such sayings are easily answered, they stJ"a1
ght 
'J.wn to the Go."pel, ancl interpret the words of Christ, not 
according to the meaning of the Holy Ghost, but by theÚ. 
jJfi'L:ate }udgment. And they make much of that which was 
said to Peter, 'Thou shalt be called Cephas;' by Wh1.ch 
they make him head of the Church; and, ' I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven;' and, ' Whatso- 
ever thou bindest upon earth;' and, 'I have prayed for 
thee, Peter, that thy faith fail not ;' and, 'Feed 1vly sheep ;' 
and, 'Launch out into the deep;' and, 'Fpar not, thou 
shalt henceforth catch men;' and that Christ commanded 
Peter alone, as Prince of the Apostles, to pay tribute for 
hilTISelf and for Him; aud because Peter drew the net to 
shore full of great fishes j and that Peter alone drew his 
sword in defence of Christ. All which passages these men 
after a strange manner do exaggerate, wholly neglecting 
the expositions of the Holy Doctors." 9 
15. 
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Enough has now been said in ilJustration of errors 
arising from the exercise of Private pJ udgment on the text 
of Scripture. The practical conclusion is obvious. Let 
those ,vhom it concerns be cautious ho,v they countenance 
a procedure 'which has led, not only to Arianism, but to 
tenets which Protestants of every denomination will agree 
in condemning,- Purgatory and the Pope's Supremacy.1 
9 IJes1ic, Ibid. The original is appenùed to this LecturE', note 2, p. 186. 
1 The following passage from Sarpi's account of the proceedings at Trent 
is in point: "The major part of the divines saiù . . that the doctrine of 
the Church of Rome . . is in great part founded by the Pope and School 
divines, upon some passage in Srript'll're, which if everyone had liberty to 
examine whether it was well translated. . these new grammarians would 
confound all, and would be maùe judges and arbiters of faith," lib. 2. p. 1.16. 
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NOTE 1 on pp. 183, 4. 
Tbe passages in St. Gregory are such as tbe following. "Si ergo il1e 
[Paulus] membra dominici corporis certis extra Christum quasi capitibus, 
et ipsis quidem Apostolis su
jici partialiter evitavit, tu quid Christo, univer- 
salis scilicet ecclesia capiti, in extrcmi judicii cs dicturus examine, qui cuncta 
(jus membra tibimet conaris universaEs apprl1atione suppaneI'e? Quis, rogo, 
in hoc tam pcn-erso vocabulo, nisi ille ad imitalldum proponitur, qui, despectis 
angelorum lcgionibus sccum socialiteI' constitutis, ad culmen conatus est 
singularitatis erumpere, ut et Hulli subcsse et solus omnibus præesse videretur? 
Qui etiam dixit, 'In cælum consccndam, super astra cæli, &c.' Quid enim 
fratres tui omnes universalis Ecclesiæ Episcopi, nisi astra cæli sunt ?" Greg. 
Ep. v. 18. "Triste tamen valde est, ut patienter feratur, quatenus despectis 
omnibus, prædictus frater et coepiscopus meus solus conatur appellari 
Episcopus. Sed in hac cjus superbiâ. quid aliuù nisi propinqu
l jam Anti- 
christi esse tempora designatur ? Quia illum videlicet imitatur, qui spretis 
in sociali gauùio angeloru.m legionibus, &c." Ibid. 21. "Pcr sanctum 
Chalcedonensem SJllodum Pontifici Sedis Apostolicæ, cui Dco disponente 
deservio, hoc universitatis nomen oblatum est. Sed nullus unquam decesso- 
rum meorum hoc tam profano vocabulo uti conscnsit, quia videlicet, si uuus 
I)atriarcha unÍ\-ersalis dicitur, Patriarcharum nomen cæteris derogatur." 
Ibid. 43. " Si unus Episcopus vocatur universalis, univcrsa. Ecclcsia corruit, 
si UllUS universus cadit." ,-ii. 27. "Ego autem fidentcr dico, quia quisquis 
sc universalcm sacerdotem vocat, vel yocari desiderat, in elatione suâ 
Antichristum præcurrit, quia superbiendo se cæterÍs præponit . . . . Quis- 
quis iste est qui solus saccrdos appcl1ari appctit, super reliquos sacerdotes se 
extollit." Ibid. 33. \Vhat makes these passages more forcible is, that 
Gregory altogether recognized the application of the texts above quoted (in 
Matt. xvi. &c.) to the Bishop of Rome, vide Ep. v. 20, "Cunctis cuim 
Evallgelium scicntibus liquet, quod ,-occ Dominica sancto ct ollluium Aposto- 
lorum Petro principi Apostolo, totius Ecclc8Îæ cura commissa est. . . ct 
tamen univcrsalis Apostolus non vocatur," &c., and he admitted that the title 
Universal had been applied to the Roman Bishop at Chalcedon ; yet he docs 
not treat its use as resting on an Apostolical Tradition. 


NOTE 2 on p. 181<. 
These are the actual words of Ælleas Sylvius :-" Gpinio, sicut jam liquet, 
omnium mortnoruUl cst, si opinio vocari debet quæ idoneis cOllfirmatur 
authoribus, quia Homanus pontifcx univcrsa.1i ccclcsiro subjectus C'xistit; 
ncque hoc yi\'elltes uegarc audent: illud autem apml aliquos revocatur ill 
duLium, an id quollue de gellcl'ali coneilio cl'cdi oporteat. Sunt enim a1i1lui, 
sivc avidi glol'iæ f;ive quod adulalldo præmia expcctant, qui peregrinas quas- 
dam ct omnino novas prædicare doctrinas cæperunt, ipsumque summum 
llontificem ex jurisdictione sacri concilii dcmere non vcrcntur. Excæcavit 
namque illos ambitio, à quâ non solum hoc lUodernum sed omnium usque in 
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hanc diem schismata suborta rcperiuntur. Namque ut olim pestiferam illmn 
bestiam, quæ per Arrium primo quasi de infernis extulerat caput, cupiditas 
episcopatûs illduxit, sic hodierllam hæresin illi præcipue llutrinnt, quos jam 
mcndicare suppudet, quorum alius clamat, 8ubditorum facta judicari a papâ, 
Uomannm vera pontificem s01ins Dei rcservari arbitrio. Alius dicit, quia 
primam sedem nemo judicahit, quod IIcque ab Augusto, neque ab omni clero, 
ueque a regibus, ncqne a populo v.deat judicari. Alius asserit ejectionem 
8ummorum Pontificulll sibi Dominulll l'CSerVRSSC. Alius vero asscrere non 
veretur, Romanun Pontifirem, qnamvis animas ratervatim secum ad infero!! 
trahat, nullius reprehcllsioui fore sulùcctum. Ncc considerant miscri, quia 
quæ pl"ædicant talltopcre verba, aut ipsorum summorum pontificum sunt suas 
1imÌJrias extendeutium, aut illornm qui cis adulabantur. Et quia hUjuslllOdi 
dicta solution em hahent, recurrent statim ad evangelium, et verba Clu'isti 
lion prout Spiritus Sancti sensus exposcit, sed suopte ingcnio interprctantur. 
PlurillHur.que iIJud cxtollunt., quia Petro sit dictum, ' Tu vocaberis Cephas,' 
per quod ilIum caput ecclesiæ faciunt: 'Tibi dabo daves regni cælOl'um,' et 
'Quodcunqe ligavcris' &c. &c. . . . Quæ omnia hi homines miro modo 
sublimant, cxpositionibus sanctorum doctorum omnino posthabitis ; quos si, 
ut par csset, considerarent, manifeste cognoscerent, quia ex auctoritatibus 
supradictis Romm1Us POlltifex non conjllnctim, sed separatim omnibus 
præcst." Æn. Sj'lv. de Gcst. Bas. Coneil. i. p. 772, Ed. Paris, 1666. After 
Æneas S)'lvins became Pope he retracted his former doctrine in a letter 
addressed to the uuivcrsity of Cologne. It runs as follows: "In minoribus 
agentes, non sacris ordinibus initiati, CUUl Basilcæ inter eos vcrsarcmur, qui 
se generale concilium et universalem Ecclesiam rcpræ3entare aiebant, dia- 
Iogorum qucndam libellum ad vos scripSlll1US, in quo de auctoritate concilii 
generalis, ac de gestis Basiliensium et Eugenii Papæ contradictione, ea 
probavimus vel damnavimus, qnæ probanda vel ùamnanda censuimus . .. sed 
<{uis non errat mortal is ? . . 'Omnesdeclina\'erunt, simul iuutilcs facti sunt, 
non cst qui faciat bonum non est usque ad unum ' &c. . . . . Nos homines 
!'umus, et ut homines ermvimus; ncque imus inficias, multa quro diximus, 
scripsimus, egirnus, damnari posse; verum non ut Arrius, Eutyches, 
ia
e- 
donius, aut Nestorius, &c. . . . Cogimur igitur, ùilecti filii, beatum Angus- 
tinum imitari, qui cum aliqnR insuis voluminibus erronca inscruisset, 
retmctiolles edidit." 'rhcn after unsa)'ing the passage above quoted, and 
quoting the texts in t11C sense it condemns, he continues, "Si quid ad\'ersus 
hanc doctrillam invencritis aut in dialogis aut in episto1is llostris (multa enim 
scripsimus adhuc juvenes) respuite atque contcmnite; sequimini qUID nunc 
dicimus, et scni magis quam juveni credite, llec privatum hominem l>lm"is 
facite quam Pontificclll. Æneam rcjicit<" Pium rccipitc; illud gentile nomen 
pm'cutes indidcre na
ceuli; hoc Christianmn in Apostolatu susccpimus." He 
then answers the ohjection that llC had changed his mind on his promotion. 
" Haud ita est, longe aliter actl1m. A uditc, filii, cOllversationcm nostram, 
llrevis narratio edt, &c. Eramus adhuc pæne laici, quando ad Eugcnii 
obedientiam rcdivimus. Ex Basileâ clericali tantum charactcre insigniti 
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recessimus," &c. Ibid. pp. 841, &c. However he was an active partisan of 
the rights of the Council for a whole ten years, and did not pass over to the 
Pope till he was 40. He was raised to the Papacy about thirteen years 
after. 


NOTE 3 ON NOTE 1. 


[I used to consider the passages of St. Gregory here quoted as forming one 
of tbe strongest arguments adducible against Papal Supremacy; but, on 
carefully considering his circumstances and his drift, I take the view of 
Neander and ::Mi1man, neither of whom discern in them that special polemical 
force which Anglicans assign to them in controversy. There are two patent 
and important facts which are preliminary conditions of a just appreciation 
of them. 
1. The Fourth General Council, A.D. 452, cal1ed the Pope by the title, as 
Gregory himself observes, supr., of Bishop of the Universal Church; as 
St. C
 ril at the Third, A.D. 431, IUlll called him" Archbishop of the world," 
i.e. Universal Archbishop. 
2. St. Gregory himself went far towards exercising in fact such univer
al 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over Christendom. 
It follows that in the pas
agcs in question, he objects, not to the thing, 
but 1, to the name, an d 2, to J obn of Constantinople as claiming it. His 
own prerogatives were undoubted, and did not come into question; he 
himself was far more than a patriarch, but here was a Bishop exalting himself 
above his brother patriarchs, mal{ing himself sole Bishop in the Church, and 
using a title which even Gregory, who might have used it, thought unbecoming 
in one who was the" Servus servorum DeL" 
Milman writes thus: "He beard with astonishment and indignation that 
John, Patriarch of Constantinople, had publicly, openly, assumed the titJc of 
Universal Bishop, a title which implied his absolute supremacy over the 
Christian world. . . The pretensions of the successors of St. Peter were thus 
contemptuously set aside. . . Is this a time, chosen by an arbitrary prclate 
to invade the undoubted rights of St. Peter by a haughty and pompous 
title? . . . Let all Christian hearts reject the blasphemous name. It was 
once applied by the Council ofChalcedon in honour of St. Peter, to the Bishop 
of Rome; but the'more humble Pontiffs of Rome would not assume a title 
injurious to the rest of the Priesthood." 
Neander: "Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, had addressed Gregory as 
, Papa. universalis,' a title which the great bishops uscd to apply to each 
other; but Gregory found it offensive. . . . On the same principle be 
found fault with John of Constantinopl(', when he assumed the title of 
Universal Bishop. . . True, he was so blinded by his passionate zeal for 
what he supposed to be the injured honour of the Roman Church as to make 
An importaut matter of it. H ] 



LECTURE VIII. 


'rHE INDEFECTIBILITY OF THE CHURUH CATHOLIC. 


So much on the subject of Private Judgment in matters 
of Faith which, when legitimately exercised, Inay hold 
its own against the clairns of Church authority, for the 
t\VO do not, in principle, interfere 'with each other. The 
Church enforce
, on her o\vn responsibility, what is an 
historical fact, and ascertainable as other facts, and obvious 
to the intelligence of inquirers, as ot.her facts; viz., the 
doctrine of the Apostles; and Private Judgment has as 
little exercise here as in any matters of sense or experience. 
It may as well claim a right of denying that the Apostles 
existed, or that the Bible exists, as that that doctrine 
existed and exists. 1 Weare not free to sit at home and 
speculate about everything; there are things which we 
look at, or ask about, if ,ve are to know them. Some 
things are lllatters of opinion, others of inquiry. The 
sinlple question is, ,vhether the Church's doctrine is Apos- 
tolic, and how far Apostolic. No\v if we could agree in 
our ans\ver, from examining Scripture, as we one and all 
agree about the general events of life, it .would be well; 
but since we do not, we must have recuarse to such sources 
as ,vill enable us to agree, if there be such; and such, 
I would contend, is Ecclesiastical Antiquity. There is, 


1 [The difficuJty for Anglicans is to draw the line, and to determine lJOw 
luuch of the Romnn doctrine is in An tiquity and how much not.] 
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then, no intricacy and discordance in the respective clainls 
of the Church and Private 
Tnagnlent in tho abstract. 
The Church enforces a fact, Apo
tolical Tradition, as the 
doctrinal key to Scripture; and Private J nàglnent ex- 
patiates beyond the lilnits of that TraLlition; 2-each acts 
in its own province, and is responsible within it. 
I have said the Church'8 Authorjty in enforcing ùoctl'inc 
extends only so far as that doctrine is Apostolic, anù 
therefore true; and that the evidence of its being Apos- 
tolic, is in kind the same as that on which ,ve believe the 
Apostles lived, laboured, and suffered. But this leads to 
a further and higher vie,v of the subject, to which I shall 
devote the present Lecture. 


2. 


Not only is the Church Catholic bound to teach the 
Truth, but she is ever divinely guided to teach it;" her 
witness of the Christian Faith is a ll1atter of promise as 
well as of duty; her discernlnent of it is secured by a 
heavenly as well as by a human rule. She is indefectible 
in it, and therefore not only has authorit.y to enforce, but 
is of authority in declaring it. This, it is obvious, is a 
much more inspiring conteu1plation than any I have 
hitherto mentioned. The Church not only transmits tho 
faith by human means, but has a supernatural gift 3 for 
that purpose; that doctrine, ,vhich is true, considered as 
an historical fact, is true also because she teaches it. 
In illustration of this subject I shall first refer to two 
passages in our received formularies. 


2 [But òupposing Private Judgment exerciscs itself on the documents of 
Antiquity, and comes to conclusiop QS to fact3 different from those which 
Church authority imposes?] 
8 [This" supernatural gift" then must put a stop to the lively action of 
I)rivate Judgment, und contradicts the doctrine, p. 189, that" Private Judg. 
1ï1cnt and Church Authority do not in principle in terfere with each othcr."] 
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3. 


First; in the 20th Article we are told that the Church 
has "autlw1"iiy in controversies of faith." N o\V theso 
words certainly do not n1erely mean that she has authority 
to onforce such doctrines as can historically be proved to 
be Apostolical. They do not speak of her power of en- 
forcing truth, or of her power of enforcing at all, but say 
that she has" authority in controversies j" ,vhereas, if this 
authority depended on the mere kno"vledge of an historical 
fact, and nluch more, if only on her persuasion in a matter 
of opinion, any individual of competent information has 
the same in his place and degree. The Church has, 
according to this Article, a power which individuals have 
not j a po'wer not merely as the ruling principle of a 
society, to admit and reject mClnbers, not simply a power 
of imposing tests, but simply" authority in controversies 
of faith." But how can she have this authority unless 
she be so far certainly true in her decla
'ations ? She can 
have no authority in declaring a lie. 
Iattel's of doctrine 
are not like rnatters of usage or custorn, founded on ex- 
pedience: and determinable by discretion. '1'hey appeal to 
the conscience, and the conscience is subject to Truth alone. 
It recognizes and follo,vs nothing but ,vhat comes to it 
,vith the profession of Truth. rro say the Church has 
authority, and yet is not true, as far as she has authority, 
were to destroy liberty of conscience, ,vhich Protestantisln 
in all its forms holds especially sacreù.j it were to substitute 
sornething besides Truth as the sovereign lord of conscience, 
which "vouid be tyranny. If this Protestant principle is 
not surrendered in the Article, 'which no one supposes it 
to be, 
he Church is to a certain point there set forth as 
the organ or representative of Truth, and its teaching is 
identified with it. 
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4. 
Our reception ûf the Athanasian Creed is another proof 
of our holding t.he infallibility of the Church, as son1e of 
our Divines express it} in n1atters of saving faith. In that 
Creed it is unhesitatingly said, that certain doctrines are 
necessary to be believed in order to salvation; they are 
n1inutely and precisely described; no room is left for 
Private Judgment; none for any examination into Scrip- 
ture, ,vith the vie,v of discovering them. N ext, if 'we 
inquire the ground of this authority in the Church, the 
Creed answ'ers} that she speaks merely as the organ of the 
Oatholic voice, and that the faith thus witnessed, is, as 
being thus ,vitnessed, such, that ,vhoso does not believe 
it faithfully, cannot be saved. "Catholic," then, and 
(( saving" are taken as synonymous terms; in other words, 
the Church Catholic is pronounced to have been all along, 
and by implication as destined ever to be, the guardian of 
the pure and undefiled faith, or to be indefectible in that 
faith. 


5. 
If it be inquired ,vhether such a doctrine does not 
trench upon the prerogative of Scripture, as containing all 
things necessary to salvation, I answer, that it cannot; for 
else, one portion of our formularies would be inconsistent 
,vith another. And, in truth, there is obviously no incon- 
sistency ,vhatever in saying, first, that Scripture contains 
the Saving Faith; and, next, that the Church Catholic 
has, by a Divine gift, ever preached it j though, doubtless, 
it ,vould be inconsistent to say, first, that the Church 
Catholic has ever preached t.he Saving Faith; next, that 
each individual is allO"wed to dra"w his Faith for hin1self 
from Scripture; but this our formularies do not say. 
We do not, therefore, set up the Church against Scrip- 
ture, but ,YO lnake her the keeper and interpreter of 
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Scripture. Ând Scriþèure itself contains what may be 
called her charter to be such. 


G. 


Out of various texts, 
earing more or less on the subject, 
I select the following :- 
" The Church of the Living God,> the pillar (oul yrolHul 
of the TJ'uth."-" He gave sonle Apostles, and somo 
Prophets, and sonle Evangelists, and SOlne Pastors and 
Teachers, for the perfecting of the Saints, for the work of 
tbe l\linistry, for the edifying of the body of Christ, till 
we all come in the nrâty of tlw J?aith, and of the know leùge 
of the Son of Goil unto a perfect man, unto the nleasure 
of the stature of the fG lness of Christ, in order that ,ve 
henceforth be no 1YWre children tossed to and 11"0, CaT1"ie(l 
about with every wind of doctrine." Again," As for Me, 
this is 
Iy covenant with tbeIn, saith the Lord, l\Iy Spirit 
that is upon thee, and 1\1y words which I have put in thy 
mouth, shall not depart out of thy lllouth, nor out of the 
mouth of thy seed, nor cut of the Inouth of thy seed's 
ced, 
saith the Lord, from henceforth and for ever."-i 
In these passages, let it be observed, the Church is 
declared to be the geeat and special support of the 'fruth, 
bel' various functionarids are said to be means towal
ds 
the settlenlent of diversities and of uncertainty of doctrine, 
and securing unity of faith; aud a direct promise is vouch- 
safed to her that the word of Truth cOlllmitted to her shall 
never be lost, and that, 
n consequence of the ever-present 
care and guidance of thp IIoly Ghost. How these passages 
are understood by Protestant sectaries, I know not; how, 
for instance, the fiest cited is understood at aU, by those 
,vha deny a visible ChùT'ch. On the other hand, if only a, 
viÚble Church can be a stay and maintenance of the 


" 1 Tim iii. 15. Ep1). iv. 11-1.1. Isa
 lix. 21; viùe also xxx. 
O, 21. 


YOLo I. 
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Truth, and if therefore a visible Church is spoken of in 
this passage, let us reflect how high an office, how august 
and magnificent a privilege is there assigned her. Was 
not St. Paul speaking of a son1ething existing in his day? 
Does not what he then spoke of still exist in the sarno 
sense in which the children of Israel, who were once called 
out of Egypt, now exist? and would it not be just as 
extravagant to say that the threatenings uttered against 
Israel by 1.10ses, were not fulfilled in the Israel we see, as 
to deny that the promises made to the Church Catholic in 
Scripture, are not also fulfilled in the Church we see? 
But, if so, the Spirit of Almighty God is expressly pledged 
to her for the maintenance of the One Faith, from genera- 
tion to generation, even to the end! 


7. 
Such is the doctrine of our most considerable Divines; 
and such the grounds of it, ,vhether in Scripture or in our 
formularies; but here ,ve encounter a difficulty. Roman- 
. ists and Protestant sectaries conlbine in resisting our 
interpretation of the foregoing texts. Both parties agree 
as far as this, that such passages either mean a great deal 
more t11an 'we rnake of them, or nothing at all. The 
Protestant of the day considers them to mean nothing; 
the Ron1anist sees in them the doctrine of the Church's 
abiding and continuous Infallibility: but both parties 
unite in charging us with taking up an int.erpretation on 
110 principle; with stopping ,vhere ,ve stop without mean- 
ing; "\vith adopting a middle, timid path; with receiving 
the promises only so far as "\ve dare, and are constrained; 
confessing them when we are pressed by argument, and 
retracting our confession when the need is over j commit- 
ting ourselves to all the oùium of the }
oman view, without 
w hat even its eneJuies own to be its redeell1ing points; 
being arrogant without pretension, and ambitious withou
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aim. Accordingly they call upon us to retreat, or" SInce 
we have gone so far, to go further. The Protestant 
sectary alleges that we differ from the Romanist only in 
Iuinute and unintelligible points; the Romanist retorts, 
on the other hand, that in heart ,ve are Protestants, but in 
controversy are obliged by our theory to profess a devo- 
tion while we evade an obedience to the teaching of 
Antiquity. Such is tbe position of the Via, Jlerlirt. 


8. 


We are accused, it seenlS, of drawing fine, and over- 
subtle distinctions; as if, like the Semi-arians of old, we 
were neitber on the one side nor the other. The following 
ren1arks on the general subject of the promises made to 
the Church Catholic, are made with the hope of showing 
tba.t our distinctive peculiarities are not matters of ,vords 
and names, but are realities. 
The texts above quoted are considered by Roman theo- 
logians to prove the Infallibility of the Church in all mat- 
ters of faith, and general nlorals. They certainly will 
bear so to be interpreted, it cannot be denied: and if this 
be so, why, it lnay be asked, are they not so interpreted 
by us? I answer by referring to the parallel of the 
]'fosaic Law. God's favour ,vas promised to the Israelites 
for ever, but has heen withdrawn frolll thenl. Has God's 
pron1isc, therefore, failed? or, rather, was it not forfeited 
by neglect on the part of His people, to perform tbe con- 
ditions on which it was granted? Surely we so account 
f('r tbe rejection and ruin of the nation ,vhen Christ camc. 
Even supposing, then, for argument's sake, that the 
promises to the Christian Church be in themselves as I 
ample as the Romanist pretend, perhaps they have been' 
since forfeited, or suspended in their Illeasurc, by our dis- I 
Qbedience. 6 I 'v ill explain what I mean. 
i Lcslie, Works, vol. iii. p. 2ã-28. 
o 
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9. 
'Ve Anglo-Catholics say, that the Christian Church 
will ever retain what is called in Scripture" the Faith," 
the substance or great out1ines of the Gospel as taught by 
the Apostles, (whatever they are,-which is not the 
question at present,) and that, in consequence of the Scrip- 
ture promise that the word of God shall never depart out 
of her mout}l. Roman Catholics say that she is pure and 
spotless in alllllatters great and small, that she can never 
decide ,vrongly on any point of faith and morals, but in 
every age possesses and teaches explicitly, or implicitly, the 
whole truth as it ,vas held by St. PauloI' St. John, in 
spite of all deficiencies in written docun1ents or errors in 
particular writers and periods. N ow, I do not see any 
antecedent reason \vhy such a fulfilment of the prophecy 
should not have been intended, though it has not taken 
place. It is more reasonable indeed, and more modest, in 
the first instance to put only a general sense upon the 
,vords of the promise, and to view it rather in its great 
outlines than in detail; yet there is nothing in Scripture 
or elsewhere to limit it,-there is no rule assignable for 
determining how much it means and ,vhat it cannot mean. 
So solemn are the pron1Ïses made to the Church, so amplo 
is the grace pledged to her for their fulfilrnent, so intelli- 
gible are the hurnan provisions appointed in co-operation, 
that there surely is llO antecedent reason why Almighty 
God should not have designed to bestow on the Church 
that perfect purity which the Roman School claims tor 
her. All through the inspired history, we have traces of 
divine intentions mysteriously frustrated. It ,vas pur- 
posed that the Jewish people should receive, preach and 
dispense the Gospel; it was not fulfilled. It vtas au- 
nounced beforehand to the Christian Church, that "her 
people should be all righteous," wl1
r
as iniquitr ha
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abounded. "The .wolf was to dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard to lie down with t.he kid;" and there havo 
been endless wars and fightings. God's promises depenil 
on man's co-operation for their fulfilment in detail; anù 
though they are ever fulfilled in such measure as to satisfy 
the formal wording of them, they have a large or a slnall 
extent of blessing; they expand or contract, according 
to our reception of them, and often admit of a meaning 
.which the event does not sanction. 
The pronlise that the word of truth should not depart 
out of the mouth of the Church, is satisfied in ,,
hat we see 
fulfilled at this day, viz. in the whole Church in aU its 
branclles having e;rer n1aintained the fiâth in its essential 
outlines j nay, it might be satisfied even in a scantier ful- 
filment. Less, I say, might be enough j but, supposing it, 
still perhaps the promise may have originally meant more 
than what the letter absolutely requires, viz. as much as 
lIas actually been fulfilled; and, if so" perhaps even more 
than that. God's thoughts are deeper than human words; 
they cannot be exhausted. The more you ask, the higher 
you aim, the more faithfully you expect, the more diligently 
you co-operate, the fuller return you obtain. The man of 
God was angry with J oash, king of Israel, for sn1iting on 
the ground but thrice" and then staying; and he said, 
(( rrhou shouldest have sn1itten five or six times, then hadst 
thou smitten Syria till thou hadst consulned it; ,vhereas 
no,v thou shalt smite Syria but thrice. 6 If the Christian 
Church ,vas intended to come on earth in the power and 
spirit of Christ Himself, her Lord and Defender, if she ,,?as 
to lnanifest Him mystically before the eyes and in the souls 
of men who is on the right hand of God, if her glory was to 
be like that of heaven, though invisible, her reign eternal, 
and her kingdom universal, if she was destined to compel 


t; 2 Kings xiii. 19. 
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the nations with an irresistible sway, smiting and wither- 
ing them if rebellious, though not with earthly weapons, 
and shedding upon the obedient overflowing peace, and 
the holiest and purest blessings, it is not extravagant to 
suppose that she was also destined to an authoritative, 
nlanifold ministry of the ,vord such as has never been 
. realized. And that these prospects have been disappointed, 
. may be o,ying, as in the case of theJ ews, to the misconduct 
of her menlbers. They n1ay have forfeited for her in a 
lneasure her original privileges. 


10. 
Nay, the parallel of J udaisnl is a positive argument in 
favour of such a supposition; for surely; with the history 
of Israel before TIS, and the actual recorded sins of the 
Christian Church, we rnay pronounce it ÏInprobable that 
those sins have forfeited nothing at all, that they have 
not influenced her subsequent fortunes, or impaired her 
invisible, as they undeniably have curtailed her visible 
powers. Anyone who maintains that the Church is all 
that Christ intended her to be, has the analogy of J udaisln 
full against him. As ,velllllay we inlagiue it was God's 
intention that the tell1ple should be burned and the Jews 
should go into captivity, as that Christendom should be 
,vhat ,ve see it is at this day. Nor will it avail to argue, 
that of knowledge at least there ,vas a gradual increase in 
the Jewish Church, not a diulinution, as tilHe went on, so 
that the parallel does not hold in the point for which I 
bring it; for this increase was by means of fresh revela- 
tions, which God imparted rather in spite of the existing 
Church, and against it, than through it; by the mouth of 
the Prophets, not of the Priests. And moreover, these 
successi ve revelations were in their turn forgotten in 
course of time, or withdrawn in consequence of the people's 
sins. By the time of Josiah the book of the Law was 
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lost; by the tiIne of Christ's coming the Evangelical pro- 
phecies had been overlaid with Pharisaical Traditions. 


lI. 
I bave said, that arguing from the history of Jnc1aisI11, it 
is not improbable antecedently, rather the reverse, that the 
Christian Church has forfeited a portion of the promises; 
but we shall find, I think, in the New Testament that the 
promises made to her actually did depend nlore or less upon 
a condition which now for many centuries she has broken. 
This condition is Unity/ which is lllade by Christ and His 
Apostles, a
 it were, the sacramental channel through 
which all the gifts of the Spirit, and among them purity 
of doctrine, are secured to the Church. It is not neces- 
sa.ry to do more than touch upon the abundant evidence 
which the New 'festament furnishes on this subject. 
Unity may be called the especial badge of Christ's disci- 
ples and the tenure of their privileges. U By this," He 
says, " shall all men l
now that ye are 1\1y disciples, if ye 
have love one to another." Again," vVhere two or three 
are gathered together in My na1ne, there am I in the midst 
of theln." He prays for His Apostles, and t,hl'ough them 
for an believers, "that they may be One," as ,He is in Hi
 
Father; or, as His own words stand, "that they all may 
be One, as Thou, Father, art in 1\le, and I in Thee, that 
they also may be One in Us. . . . The glory which Thou 
gayest 1\le, I have given them, that they Illay be One, even 
as We are One, I in thenl, and Thou in 1\le, that they lllay 
be made perfect in One, that the 'World 1nay 1l1loW t11at Thou 
has sent Me." In these words, a visible unity, a unity 
such as the world could recognize, whatever depths it has 
besides, is made the token, or the condition, as we view it, 
of that glory in which the Church was to be dad. 
7 In CRthedrâ unitatis doctrinam posuit veritatis. August. Ep. 105. 
p. 3.0
. . 
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Again: consider tbe follo,ving passages from St. Paul's 
Epistles. It will be found that the grace of the t\VO Sa- 
cran1ents, the faith of the Gospel, the renewal of tbe heart, 
aU the privileges given us, are there represented as in con- 
nexion ,vith unity; ,vhethcr as cause, or as effect, or col- 
laterally, matters not to our present purpose. a By One 
Spirit are ,ve all baptized into One Body; . . . and have 
been alllI1ade to drink into One Spirit/' " There is One 
Body, One Spirit, One Faith." "Stand fast in One Spirit, 
,vith one n1ind striving together for the Faith of the 
Gospel." "Is Christ divided? ,vas Paul crucified for 
you? or were ye baptized in the D'1TIle of Paul?" "As 
lllany of you as Lave been Laptized into Christ, have put 
on Christ . . . ye are all One in Christ Jesus." " Y e 
have put on the new Ulan, ,vhich is rene\ved ill knowledge, 
after the image of Him that creat
d hin1; where there is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circu1ncisiùn nor' ullcircumcision, 
Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free; but Christ is aU and 
in all. Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and 
beloved, bowels of mercies, kindne-:s, lnunbleness of 1uind, 
meekness, long-suffering, forbearing one another and for- 
giviug one another, if any man have a quarrel against 
any; even as Christ' forgave you, so also do ye. And 
above all these things put on charity, ,vhich is the bond of 
perfectness; and let the peace of G Jd rule in your hearts, 
to the which also ye are cRlled in One Body." 


] 2. 
Surely these passages of Ecript nre express most strongly 
the dependence, nay, considering our Lord's words, tho 
essential dependence of the privileb'es of the G'ospel upon 
a visible as .well as a moral nni:y. The one image of 
Christ, the seal of the covenant, which must be impressed 
on all who would be saved, is then only stamped upon His 
disciples when they are brought together or viewed in one; 
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and by their separation and discord, it is broken asunder. 
1.'he instances recorded in the Acts of tho Apostles, do but 
corroborate this doctrine. The Holy Ghost originally 
descended, when the Apostles" were all 'with one acc01.d 'i.n 
one place;" and, on another occasion, when" they lifted 
up their voice to God with one accord," "the place was 
shaken where they were asse.mbled together, and they 'were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and spake the word of God with 
boldness." In like manner, in their synodical letter to the 
Churches, they speak of its "seeming good to the Holy Ghost 
and to them," after they were " assel1
bled with one acc07.d." 8 
.And the very passages in the Prophets which have led to 
these remarks, tend to the same conclusion. The promises 
therein contained are lllade to the Church as One, not to 
t,vo, or three, or a dozen bodies; and 1ere we may make 
u
e of the very argun1ent commonly argued by Roman 
controversialists against us. They ask triumphantly, 
" 'which is the One true and InfaHible Church? " implying 
that if Scripture names but one, it must be theirs; but we 
lnay answer that, since the CLurch is now not one,9 it is 
not infallible; since the one has become in one sense many, 
the full prophetical idea is not now fulfilled; and, with 
the idea also is lost the fun endowment and the attribute 
of Infallibility In particular, supposing that were ever 
included in it. 


] 3. 
This then is the conclusion we arrive at; that the 
Church Catholic, being no longer one in the fulIest sense, 
does not enjoy her predicted privileges in the fullest sense. , 
And that soundness of doctrine is one of the privileges 
thus infringed, is plain from the sÎlup]e fact that the sepa- 
8 Acts ii. 1; iv. 24-31; xv. 25. 28. 
9 [Then there is no one visible Church. Clmrch is an abstn1Ct word, not 
signifying one body_ Ång1icnns, like Indep('ndents, should talk of "the 
Churches."] 
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rate branches of the Church do disagree with each other 
in the details of faith; discordance in teaching, which once 
,vas not, among witnesses of the truth, being the visible 
proof of that truth being impaired, as well as the breach of 
the condition guaranteeing it. Further it may be relnarked, 
that since the duty of unity admits of fuller or scantier 
fulfilment,1 it does not follow, though it has been broken in 
its highest sense, that therefore it is altogether lost, 
nd 
its privileges with it; or again, that it would be lost in the 
same sense by every kind of infringement, or is actually 
lost in the same degree in every place. The meeting of 
" two or three" private men in Christ's name, is one kind 
of fulfilment, and in default of higher opportunities, may 
be attended under any circumstances with a portion of 
divine blessing. Again, the unity of the 
finisterial Suc- 
cession lllay be the tenure on which the sacred mysteries 
of faith are continued to us, as seems probable both from 
the history of the Church, and from the circumstance that 
both to that 11inistry and to that fundamental Faith con- 
tinuance is pronlised to the end of the world. Higher 
measures of truth may be attached to a unity of jurisdic- 
tion and external order; "\vhile the highest of ail, amount- 
ing to a continual Infallibility, were it ever intended, Inight 
require the presence of a superhuman charity and peace, 
such as has never been witnessed since the time when the 
disciples (( continued steadfastly in the Apostles' doctrine 
and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers," 
and" had all things conlmon, selling their possessions and 
goods, and parting them to all men, as every man had 
need, and continued daily with one accord in the temp

," 
and ate their food (( with gladness and singleness of heart, 
praising God, and having favour with all the people."2 
1 [Visible unity surely does not admit of degrees. Christians arc either 
one polity or they arc not. \Vecannot talk of a little unitJ.] . 
2 Acts ii. 42-47. 
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14. 
If this view of the subject be in the main correct, it 
would follow that the Ancient Church will be our model in 
all matters of doctrine, till it broke up into portions" and 
for Catholic agreement substituted peculiar and ìocal 
opinions; but that since that time the Church has possessed 
no funer measure of the truth than ,ve see it has at thi!i 
,day, viz. merely the fundarnental faith. 3 And such ap- 
pears to be the principle adopted by our own writers, in 
their disputes concerning those points in the superstructure 
of faith in which our Church differs from her sisters else- 
where. They refer to those times when the Church spoke 
but one language; they refer to Antiquity, as the period 
when all Christians agreed together in faith. And thus 
,ve shall be able to answer the question commonly put to 
us by our Ronlan opponents concerning the da.te of their 
corruptions. They consider it fair to call upon us to show 
when it was that their doctrines, supposing them errors, 
were introduced, as if the inlpossibility of our doing this 
accurately, would be a proof that they were not introduc- 
tions. They challenge us' to draw the line between the 
pure and corrupt ages of the Church; and, when we reply 
discordantly, they triumph in what they consider a virtual 
refutation of our charge. They argue that what betrays no 
signs in history of being introduced was never introduced, 
but is part of the original Gospel; and when we object the 
silence of Antiquity as to any recognition of the Roman 
system, they retort upon us what they allege to be a simi- 
lar silence in history concerning its rise. Now, let us apply 
to this argurnent the foregoing considerations on the subject 


3 [This implics that by a 11appy coincidence, a providential disposition, the 
g-reat quarrels and divisions of the Christian body did not take place till 
just upon the date of the complete enunciation by the Church of all tho 
" fundamentals " of faith.l 
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of unity. Are not Christians for certain divided now, as 
Romanists themselves wiU be the first to acknowledge? 
then must ther
 have been a time when they began to be 
divided; even though the year and the day cannot be 
pointed out, and we differ one with another in determining 
it. Now it is upon this very fact of the schism that I 
ground the corruption of doctrine; the one has taken place 
when and so far as the other has taken place, though the 
history of both the one and the other be unknown. If 
R'3ked, then, for the point of time ,vhel1 Christian truth 
began to be in1paired, I leave it for our opponents to 
answer, when it was that Christian unity began to be 
compromised. Vi{ e are not bound to assign it. It is a 
question of degree and place, not to mention the imperfec- 
tion of historical doculnents. Who can trace the formal 
acts of schism running through the whole Church, and 
combining, as the jarrings in some material body, to split 
it into fragments? Let us then clearly understand what 
is meant by the question they ask us. vVe disclaÍln the 
notion that there was anyone point of time, at which 
the Church suddenly sank into the gulf of error; we do 
not say she ever so sank as not to be in a truer sense not 
sunken; and we think it n1ere trifling for them to insist upon 
our pointing out the very first rise or the popular introduc- 
tion of the doctrines we conden1n. Once grant there arc 
intrinsic grounds for suspecting those doctrines, and this 
is a pure historical question; and, if unanswered, is but an 
historical obscurity, not a theological difficulty. Itisenough 
if we do here, just so much as we are able to do in respect 
to the divisions of the Church, .when we assign the formal 
and public acts of schism and their age and place. To 
quarrel with us because we do no more, nay, or because we 
differ among ourselves in a question of dates, is as pre- 
posterous as it would be to object to the received interpre- 
tation of Jeremiah's prophecy of the seventy years because 
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three separate commencements may be assigned to the 
period, or deny that Daniel's of the seventy weeks was 
fulfilled in Christ's coming, on account of the difficulties 
.which attend its nice adjustn1ent in detail. 


15. 
Until, then, Roman Catholics maintain that their Church 
has not quarrelled with others, as well as kept the faith 
incorrupt, they gain no triumph in proving differences 
an10ng our Divines in what is merely a point of history. 
Till they maintain their Church's Infallibility as regards 
matters of fact, they may well bear .with individuals 
umong us who differ one from another in a question of 
dates. For it is little more than this; since the greater 
number of our writers, whether they say the Church's faith 
,vas first impaired at the end of the fourth century, or in 
the eightlï, still agree in the principle of appealing to 
those ages which they respectively consider to lie within 
the period of peace and union; and when they seem to 
diff
r they are often but speaking of different stages of the 
long history of error, of its first beginnings, or its estab- 
lishment, or the public protests against it,-of the earlier 
time, when truth was universally maintained)' or of the 
later, when errors ,vere universal. 

rhus, Bishop !(en, for instance, takes in the .whole tract 
of centuries, up to the disunion of the East and West, that 
is nearly 800 years. Bishop Van !\.fildert says nearly the 
same, expressing his belief that" until the great schism 
between the Eastern and vVestern Churches, and the full 
establishnlent of the Papal usurpation," the Fathers kept 
before them the duty of contending for the faith and 
guarding it against heretical innovations. 4 Archbishop 
Bramhall names 600 years, that is, up to Pope GrcgorY'ß 
n1Íssion to England. Bishop Je,vell, agaiu, challenges tho 


· Bampt. L<:ct. iv. p. 97. 
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Romanists to adduce authority from the first six centuries, 
for certain points in their faith and worship which he 
specifies. Bishops Hall anù Cosin adopt the same period. 5 
r.rhe directions given to the Bishop
 from the Lords of the 
Council in the year 1582, with a vie\v to their disputations 
with Jesuits and seminary Priests, observe the same rule, 
enjoining them, if the latter" shall show any grounds of 
Scripture and wrest it to their sense," to call for I( the in- 
terpretation of the old Doctors, such as were before Gre- 
gory I., for that in his time began the first claim ot the 
supremacy by the Patriarch of Constantinople, and shortly 
after was usurped by the Bishop of Rome." 6 Hanlmond 
and Stillingfleet are willing to stand by the first six General 
Councils, which lie between 325 to 680. 7 The act of the 
first year of Elizabeth especially names the first four 
(A.D. 325-451), not however to the exclusion of the fifth 
and sixth, for which and for others it expressly leaves an 
opening, but from the great inlportance of those fornler 
Councils, which Pope Gregory, though living after the fifth, 
compares in their o\vn department to the four Gospels. In 
like manner four or five centuries are named by other of 
our writers, not as rejecting thereby a more extended space, 
but froln tIle notion th:<tt, in granting so nluch, a field of 
controversy was opened as large as Romanists could desir(\ 
And I suppose the latter .would allow, that if the age of 
true Cat holicisl1l be extended by us as far as the end of the 
fourth century, they ,vould gain little in controversy by the 
addition of the fifth or sixth. If the voluminous remains 
of that period, including the works of Ambrose, Austin, 
Jerome, Chrysostorll, Basil, Gregory N yssen, Gregory 
N azianzen, Athanasius, and Cyril of Jerusalem, will not 
afford a standard of Catholic doctrine, there seems little 
profit to be gained from Antiquity at all. rrhusArchbishops 


5 Hall, COlIC. ad Clcrum. 6 Brett, on Tradition, 
 1. 
7 Hammond, vol. i. p. 551. Stilliugfleet, vol. vi. p. 650. 
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Laud,S and Usher by implication,9 specify (( four or five 
hundred years; " while Bishop Stillingfleet, l still proceed- 
ing by the test of unity as already explained, dates the 
rise of the schism, and therefore, as it ,vonld seel11, of cor- 
ruption, from the Councils of Constautinople or Chalcedon, 
that is, he places it between A.D. 381 and 451. Anù in 
like manner, "\Vaterland specifies the three or four first 
centuries; 2 and Beveridge also. 3 


16. 


Such is the agreement in plinûiple, such the imlTIaterial 
disagreement of our Divines, in deterlTIining the limit of 
that period to which we give the nalne of Antiquity.4 
The principle is clear, the fact obscure. Different J udg- 
ments may be formed of the date when the East and "\Vest 
fell into schism, but that (( love is the bond of perfectness" 
will be adnlitted on all hands. Thus much is plain, that 
the termination of the period of purity cannot be fixed 
much earlier than the Council of Sardica, A.D. 347, 1vhich 
an historian of the next century names as the commence- 
JTIent of the division,s nor so late as the second Nicene or 
seventh General Council, which was held A.D. 787. Indeed 
this latter Council bears upon it varion-s lllfirks of error, as 
if to draw our attention to its want of authority. It ,vas 
01 
the Council which decreed the wor
hip of images; but 
this I do not here aSSUUle to be a corruption, that being 
the point in dispute between ourselves and the Romanists. 
But that, independent of doctrinal considerations, it has no 
pretensions to authority, is plain, fron1 the fact, that it ,vas 


,. On Tradition, p. 53, 9 15. 9 Answer to Jesuit, ch. i. 
1 Stillingfl. Grounds, pp. 38, 39. 
t Watcrland, on Eccles. Antiq. 5. 9. 3 Beveridge, Proæm. nd Can. 7. 
· [" Immaterial? " how can it be immaterial, when the faith of Christen- 
dom, of each one of us, is determined by the limit given to" Antiquity" ?] 
Ii Sozom. H ist. i
i. 13. 
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the meeting, not of the whole Church, but of a mere party 
in it, which in no sense really represented the Catholic 
,vorld. Thirty years before, nearly as many Bishops as then 
assembled, had condemned in Council the usage which it 
enforced. Seven years after it, three hundred assembled 
in Council at Frankfort, and protested against its decision, 
,vhich was not fully ackno,vledged in the West for five or 
six hundred years afterwards. 6 
Ioreover this sanle Coun- 
cil has upon it other characteristics, in ,vhich it has also 
been a precedent for the after innovations of Rome. It 
,vas the firs t General Council ,y hich professed to grouD d 
its decrees, not on Scripture sanction, but Inainly on 'rra- 
dition; and it was the first which franied as an article of 
faith, what, whether true or falsp, was besides and beyond 
the articles of the Apostles' Creed. 7 So closely did griev- 
ous mistakes, as they will hereafter be sho'wn to be, in 
ecclesiastical principles, follo\v on tbe breach of Catholic 
unity. Without then urging against it, its decree in 
favour of image ,vorship, which is the error which espe- 
cially attaches to it, here are two separate violations of 
principle incurred in its proceedings. A point of doctrine 
is made necessary to salvation,-ol1 the one hand \vithout 
Scripture warrant,-on the otber, beyond tho Articles of 
the Creed. Lastly, it may be remarked, that in the course 
of the controversy about Images, the Popes disowned the 
authority of the Emperor, and thus involved themselves in 


6 ::\Tosheim, Cent. 8. ii. 3. 
 12. Spanheim, Annal. Ecclesiast. Cl'llt. 8. say 
that it is not received hy the Greeks; the following. however, seems to be 
the more correct statemeut: "It has Le('n latterly admitted as æcumenical 
ill the Eastern Church, but the f
\ets are undeniable, that for a space of 60 
years, the decree of .Nice was not appr,wed boY the East; but for DO years at 
least it was not generally admittcù to be æcumcnieal: anù in tine, even in 
tllf' time of Barlaam, Abbot of St. Saviour, A.D. 1339, nearly GOO years after 
its celebration, some of the Orientals still reckoned only six Gcncral Councils, 
thus denying the authority of this S'ynoù." J'almeJ' on the Church, vol. ii. 
p. 202, vide nlso Murhcinckc, Illstit.. SYlllÙ. S 119. 
'; Stillingt1. vol. vi. p. 450. 
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a distinct sin, which led the way to many of those pecu- 
liarities by which their monarchical rule was afterwards 
distinguished. 


17. 
But whenever the fatal deed took place, it is long done 
and past, and its effects live to this day. Century after 
century the Church Catholic has become more and more 
disunited, discordant, and corrupt. Under these circum- 
stances it is a great privilege to know that certain pro- 
mises .are irrevocably made to her, as being made on the 
simple condition of her existence: that the Aposto]ical 
nlinistry is to continue, and the presence of Christ in that 
ministry, "even unto the end of the ,vorld." And what 
is promised to Apostolic ordinances, we trust is promised 
as it has hitherto been granted, to the Apostolic faith also. 
FJ.."hat original Creed, which St. Paul committed to Timothy, 
and the first ages considered as the fundamental faith, still 
renlains to us, and to all Christians all over the world; 
the gates of hell have not prevailed against it. What- 
ever might formerly have been possessed besides of a 
strictly traditionary natul'e; whatever of rich, but un- 
sorted and uncatalogueù treasures; whatever too sacreù, 
or too subtle to record in \vorJs, ,vhether comlnents on 
Scripture, or principles of interpreting it, or Apostolic 
usages; still at least we have the essentials of faith: anù 
that we have as much as this, considering the numberless 
hazards to which it has been exposed, is at once a most 
gracious and a most marvellous appointment of Divine 
Providence. To the enemies of the Church it is a sign 
which they (( are not able to gainsay nor resist; " and to 
us an encouragement that, in what we do for her sake, 
her }laker and Saviour will be with us. 


18. 
On this subject I am led to quote an impressivo p
ssage 
VOL. I. l' 
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fronl the Bampton Lectures of Bishop Van 1fildert, who 
enforces the main principle under consideration, though 
treating it more as a fact than as a doctrine. 
U If a candid investigation," he says, c'1e lnade of the 
points generally agreed upon by the Church Universal, it 
,vill probably be found, that at no period of its history 
has any fundamental or essential truth of the Gospel been 
authoritatively disowned. Particular Churches may Lave 
added many superstitious observances and Hlany erroneous 
tenets, to these essential truths; and in every Church, 
particular individuals, or congregations of individuals} 
lllay have tainted large portions of the Christian COJn- 
n1unity with pestilential heresies. But' as far as the 
Church Catholic can be c1eenled responsible, the substance 
of sound doctrine still remains undestroyed, at least, if not 
unin1paired. Let us take, for instance, those articles of 
faith which have already been shown to be essential to the 
Christian Covenant-the Doctrines of the Trinity, of our 
Lord's Divinity and Incarnation, of His Atonelnent and 
Intercession, of our Sanctification by the Holy Spirit, of 
the terms of acceptance, and the Ol'diuances of the 
Christian Sacranlents and Priesthood. At what period of 
the Church have these doctrines, or either of them, been 
by any public act disowned or called in question? 'Ve 
are speaking now, it will be recollected, of what in the 
language of Ecclesiastical History, is emphatically called 
r.L 1 HE CHURCH; that, .which has from age to age borne rule, 
11 pon the groundofits pretensions toApostolical Succession. 
And to this our inquiry is necessarily restricted. . . . . 
But view ncw, on the other band, the labours of those 
,vho endeavoured to subvert any of these fundan1ental 
truths. Observe the parties T'ýith whom they originated, 
and the estimation ill which they ,vere holden. No age of 
the Church bas ever been entirely free from attün1pts to 
spread pernicious errors. Yet at ,vhat period have they 
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ever received its authoritative sanction? Did the Church 
in prinlitive times yield one iota of essential doctrine to 
the Gnostic IIeretics? Did it afterwarùs adopt either the 
Sabellian, the Al'ian, or the 1Iacedonian tenets? Did the 
,viLd enthusiasm of 
lanes, or 110ntanus, and their 
followers, in any respect influence its Creed? And in 
later tirnes, \vhen and where have the Socinian notions been 
recognized as of any legitimate authority? Or, what 
proof C2.n even the disciples of Calvin f>roduce, that his 
doctrine of arbitrary and irrespective decrees \vas ever 
the received persuasion or the Catholic Church? To say 
nothing of the multitude of lesser divisions of religious 
opinion, or of those ephemeral productions, of each of 
\vhich, as of their authors, it might be saiù, 'in the 
morning it flourisheth, and gl'oweth up, in the evening it 
is cut down and withereth.' Surely here is sOlnething to 
arrest reflection; sOlllething which they who sincerely 
profess Christianity, and are tenacious of the inviolability 
of its doctrines, must contelnplate with sentiments of awe 
and veneration. . . . . . I-Iow have they \vithstood the 
assaults or continued opponents; opponents, ,vanting 
neither talents nor inclination to effect their overthro,v? 
If these considerations be deell1ed insufficient, let the 
adversary point out by \vhat sure tokens \ve shall discover 
 
any Christian community, duly answering the Apostle's 
description, that it is 'built upon the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ Hinlself being tho 
chief Corner-Stono' ? " 8 


19. 
I have said enough, I hope, in the course of this 
Lecture, by way of distinguishing between our own and 
the Roman theology, and of showing that neither our con- 
cessions to its aù vocates aro reluctantly made, nor our 


8 Bampt. Lcet. viii. 
p 2 


j 
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differences subtle and nugatory, as is objected to us by 
opponents. Whether we be right or wrong, our theory of 
religion has a meaning, and that really distinct from the 
Roman theory. Both we and Roman Catholics hold that 
the Church Catholic is unerring in its declarations of 
faith, or saving doctrine; but we differ fronl each other as 
to what is the faith, and what is the Church Catholic. 
r.I'hey maintain that faith depends on the Church, we that 
the Church is built on the faith. 
By Church Catholic we 
mean the Church Universal, as descended from the 
Apostles; they those branches of it which are in com- 
munion with Ronle. They consider the see of St. Peter, 
to have a pron1Ïse of perlTIanenCe, we the Church Catholic 
and Apostolic. Again, they understand by the Faith, 
whatever the Church at any time declares to be faith; we 
what it has actually so declared from the beginning. 'Ve 
hold that the Church Catholic will never depart from 
those outlines of doctrine which the Apostles formally 
published; they that she will never depart in any of her 
acts from that entire system, written and oral, public and 
private, explicit and implicit, which the A po sUes received 
and taught; we that she has a gift of fidelity, they of 
discrin1Ïnation. 
Again, both they and we anathematize those who deny 
the Faith; but they extend the condemnation to all who 
question any decree of the Ronlan Church; we apply it to 
those only who deny any article of the original Apostolic 
Creed. The creed of Ronle is ever subject to increase; 
ours is fixed once for all. We confine our anathema to 
the Athanasian Creed; they extend it to Pope Pius's. 
They cut themselves off from the rest of Christendom; we 
cut ourselves off from no branch, not even from themselves. 
We are at peace with Rome as regards the essentials of 
faith; but she tolerates us as little as she tolerates any sect 
or heresy. 'Ve admit her Baptisnl and her Orders; her 
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custom is to re-baptize 9 and re-ordain our members who 
chance to join her. 


20. 
These distinctions are sufficient for my present purpose, 
though they are on] r a fe,v out of various differences 
which might be pointed out. They are surely portions of 
a real view/ which, while it relieves the lnind of those 
burdens and perplexities which are the portion of the 
11181'e Protestant, is essentially distinct from Roman 
teaching. SOllle further difIerences will be considered In 
In y nex t Lecture. 
9 [Conditionally.] 
1 [Real, as being consistent; not real in the sense of being practicable, 
concrete, realized in fact, anywhere exemplified.] 



LECTURE IX. 


ON TIlE ESSENTIALS OF THE GOSPEL. 


IT may have been observed, that in the last several Lec- 
tures, I have frequently spoken of greater truths and 
lesser truths, of the essential parts of the Gospel, of the 
saving faith, and the like. I have said that the Church 
,vas indefectible in the Faith, or in the fundamentals of 
Revealed Religion, and that in consequence she superseded 
Private Judgment so far, and enforced her authoritative 
aeclarations of Christian truth; in other "\vords, that she 
imposed a certain faith as a condition of comnlunion with 
her, inflicting anathemas on those who denied it. Yet, I 
have not as yet said 'what that Faith is, 01' how we ascer- 
tain it. Here, then, a very important subject is opened 
upon us, ,vhich I shall consider in this and the following 
Lecture; viz. what are the essential doctrines of the Gos- 
pel; on determining which will depend the terms of 
communion, the range of Private Judgment, and the 
character of the Chnrch's indefectibility. What are those 
points, if there are such, which all branches of the 
Church hold, ever have held, and ever shall hold; and 
"\vhich every individual lllust profess, in order to be con... 
sidered a men1ber of the Church? 


2. 
Roman Catholics have no difficulty in answering this 
question. Considering the Church to be infallible, and 
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the faith to depend on the Church, not the Church to be 
built on the faith, they maintain, as I have already said, 
that whatever the Church imposes, is fundamental and 
essential, be it greater or less, and that what it has once 
imposed, of course it cannot reverse. But we Anglo- 
Catholics certainly have a difficulty in the n1atter, as aim- 
ing at truth, as dealing with facts, with the history of 
1800 years, and not framing a theory at our pleasure. 
For instance, they ask us, how we c1eternlÎne \vhat are 
the es
ential parts of the Gospel and what not? If we 
should answer, that we consider all is essential which 
SCl'iptnre e'J
p1'essly teaches, they ask in reply how we dra\v 
the line, and \vho is to dra"w ít, an1id the present variety 
of creed:;;, and considering the peculiar structure of tho 
inspired Volume. 
Again, if we attempt to decide antecedently what is 
essential and what is not, to judge, criticize, and analyze 
the Revelation, we fairly expose ourselves to the charge 
of exalting our own reason inconsistently with the \'"ery 
notion of faith, and with danger to its essential qualities 
in our minds and tempers. 
Once more; if we appeal to Antiquity, \vhich is the 
most advisable proceeding, then \ve have to determine 
\vhether all that Ancient Consent has taught is essential, 
and if so, how to ascertain it all; or, on the other hand, 
if we select a portion, we are bound to say why we select 
it, and pass over the rest. In consequence of these 
difficulties, many Protestants haye taken refuge in the 
Latitudinarian notion that there are no essentials at all, 
-no orthodox faith, as it is caHed,-that aU anathemas, 
all " damnatol'Y clauses" are encroachments upon Chris- 
tian liberty; and that the reception of the Bible, nay, 
even mere sincerity, is enough, so that we live n10rally 
and religiously. Now then let us turn to the considera- 
tion of this difficulty; in the course of which I shall have 
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the opportunity of pointing out some of the serious excep- 
tions which lie against the Roman mode of solving it. 


3. 
And, first, let it be clearly understood what is Ineant by 
the ,vord "fundamentals" or "essentials." I do not 
mean by it what is "necessary to be believed for salvation 
by this particular person or that." No one but God can 
decide ,vhat compass of faith is required of given indivi- 
duals. 'fhe necessary Creed varies, for what we know, 
with each individual to whom the Gospel is addressed j ono 
is bound to know and be1ieve nlore, or nlore accurately, 
another less. Even the Ininutest and most precise details 
of truth may have a claim upon the faith of a theologian; 
whereas the peasant or artisan may be accepted on a 
vague and rudimental faith,-which is like seeing a pros- 
pect at a distance,-such as a child has, ,vho accepts the 
revealed doctrine in the letter, contemplating and eln- 
bracing its meaning, not in its full force, but as far as his 
capacity goes. I do not then enter into the question ho,v 
much is essential, and how accurately, in the case of a given 
individual. This is not, strictly speaking, a question of 
Theology; for Theology, as being a science, is ever con- 
cerned with doctrines, principles.: abstract truths, not with 
their application. 
Still, though the clearness or keenness of vision may 
vary in individuals, there may be some one object, some 
circle of sacred truths, ,vhich they one and all must see, 
,vhether faintly or distinctly, whether in its fulness or in 
outline, doctrines independent and external, which may 
be emphatically called the Gospel, which have been com- 
mitted to the Church from the first, which she is bound to 
teach as saving, and to enforce as the terms of com- 
munion; doctrines accordingly, which are necessary in 
themselves for what may be caned an abstract Christian, 
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putting aside the question of more or less, of clearness or 
confusion,-doctrines \vhich he must receive in their 
breadth and substance, in order to be accounted a Chris- 
tian, and to be admitted into the Church. 
It is plain, indeed, from what has led to this discussion) 
that to examine the state of this or that given individual 
,vould be quite beside our purpose, which is to detern1Ïne 
merely this,-what doctrines the Church Catholic will 
teach indefectibly, what doctrines she n1ust enforce as a 
condition of con1munion, 'what doctrines she must rescue 
from the scrutiny of Private Judgment; in a word, 'v hat 
doctrines are the foundation of the Church. 'rhe con- 
troversialists of Rome challenge us to produce them, 
thinking we cannot, and implying thereby that we cannot 
on our principles n1aintain a visible Church at all; for it 
stands to reason that a Church cannot exist even in 
theory without some revealed faith as its principle of life, 
whether that be a supernatural doctrine, 01" a claim to 
supernatural power. 


4. 


What, then, is the Church's deposit of faith, and 
how is it ascertained? No'\v I might answer, in the first 
place, that the event has determined it. If the Church 
Catholic is to be indefectible in faith, we have but to in- 
quire what that common faith is, which she now holds 
everywhere as the original deposit, and we shall have 
ascertained what we seek. If we adopt this course, we 
shall find what is con1IDonly called the Creed, to be that in 
,vhich all branches of the Church agree; and, therefore, 
that the fundamental or essential doctrines are those 
\vhich are contained in the Creed. This conclusion, thus 
inferred from the p1'Ùná facie state of the case, is proved to 
be correct from the following historical considerations. 
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5. 
It is known to aU who are acquainted with Christian 
Antiquity, that at Baptisn1 the candidate made a confession 
of his faith, before he was admissible to it. Here, then, 
we have one of our inquiries answered at once. Whatever 
that confession might contain, it was, by the force of the 
terms, the primitive condition of communion, or funda- 
mental faith. Now this confession was what we now call 
the Creed. At first, indeed, that is, during the first years 
of the Apostles, while the Church itself was forming, the 
Creed was but partially developed too; nor" indeed, was 
there any imperative necessity, that any part of the system 
should be reduced to rule, \vhile infallible guides were 
present. The baptislIlal confessions recorded in the Acts 
are of this nature :-" I believe that Jesus is the Son of 
God ;" -" I believe in Jesus Christ," and the like. But 
this elementary confession, thus brief and incomplete as 
far as the express words went, seems even before the 
Apostles' death, to have been expanded and n10ulded into 
form, and in that forn1 or type it has renlained up to this 
day in the Baptismal Service. I say this was done in the 
Apostles' days; because history bears witness to the fact, 
calling it "the Creed," "the Apostles' Creed," the trea- 
sure and legacy of faith which the Apostles had left to 
their converts, and which was to be preserved in the 
Church to the end. Indeed, St. Paul himself, in his first 
epistle to the Corinthians, so speaks of it, ,vhen quoting 
part of it, viz., as that ,vhich had been committed to him, 
and which he had committed in turn to his converts. l 
It was for this reason that the Creed was con1monly 
called the Symbol or Badge, being a mark, such as a 
uniforlIl or a watch,vord is in the case of soldiers, distin- 
guishing Christians from infidels. 
1 1 Cor. xv. 3. 
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In like manner it was called the Regula Fidei, or B
ule 
of Faith, as the formulary, by which all statements of 
doctrine made in the Church, were to be measured and 
estimated. 
Further, the early Church considered it to be unalter- 
able; and here, again, in accordance with what is another 
Apostle's account of it, as "the faith once for all de- 
livered unto the Saints." These t\VO points, viz., that 
the essential doctrines of the Gospel, (those which must be 
professed as the condition of connnunion), were comprised 
in the Creed; next, that they "\vere regarded as unalterable, 
can hardJy be disputed; but it n1ay be useful to adduce 
one or two authoritie
 by ,yay of illustration. 


6. 


The terms in which the early Fathers speak of the 
Creed bear 111e out in this account of it. For instance; 
St. Irenæus, who is but one step removed from St. John 
himse]f, says, "r.rhe Church, though propagated through- 
out the whole world, unto the ends of the earth, has 
received fron1 the Apostles and their disciples the belief 
in One God, the Father Almighty, 
laker of heaven and 
earth, the seas, and all that is therein; and in One Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, incarnate for our salvation, and in 
the Holy Ghost, who proclairned by the Prophets tho 
divine Dispensations, and the advent, birth of a Virgin, 
passion, resurrection from the dead, and ascension into 
heaven in our flesh, of His beloved Son, Christ Jesus, our 
Lord, and His coming again froIll heaven in the glory of 
the Father, to gather together all things in oue, and raise, 
from the dead all flesh of human kind; that, to Christ 
Jesus our Lord and God, and Saviour and King, according 
to the good pleasure of the Invisible Father, every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven and things in earth, and 
things under the earth, and that every tongue should con- 
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fess to Him, and that He may exercise just judgment upon 
all, and send into everlasting fire wicked spirits, and 
transgressing and apostate angels, with all ungodly, un- 
righteous, lawless, and profane men; but upon the just 
and holy, who have kept His comnlandments and per- 
severed in !-lis love, whether serving Hilll from the first 
or turning by repentance, may bestow imnlortality by 
the free gift of life, and secure for them everlasting glory. 
'l'his message, and this faith, which the Church has re- 
ceived, as I have said, though disseminated through the 
\vhole worlù, she diligently guards, as dwelling in one 
house; and believes as unifornl1y as though she had but ono 
soul and Olle heart; and preaches, teaches, hands down 
to others, in such true unison, as though she had but one 
mouth. 'rrue it is, the world's languages are various, 
but the power of the 'fradition is one and the saIne. 
There is no difference of Faith or Traùition, whether in 
the Churches of Germany, or in Spain, or in Gaul, or 
in the East, or in Egypt, or in Africa, or in the more 
central parts of the \vorld; but as the sun, God's creature, 
is Olle and the same in all the world, so also the preaching 
of the Truth shines everywhere, and lighteth everyone 
who desires to come to the knowledge of the Truth. 
Among the Rulers of the Church, neither he who is all 
powerful in word speaks other doctrine, (for no one can 
be above his 1t1:aster), nor does the \veak in word dinlinish 
the Tradition. For, whereas the Faith is one and the 
same, neither he \vho has nluch t.o say concerning it, hath 
anything over, nor he who speaketh little, any lack." 


7. 
Tertullian, in like manner, who was contemporary \vith 
Irenæus-, gives his testimony in various places, that" the 
Rule of faith is altogether one, sole, unalterable, unchange- 
able, viz., that of believing in One God Almighty, Maker 
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of the world, and his Son Jesus Christ, born of the Virgin 
]'fary, crucified under Pontius Pilate, raised from the dead 
the tbird day, received into heaven, and now sitting at 
the right hand of the Father, and to come to judge quick 
and dead, by the resurrection of the flesh." 
And so, again, in the Apostolical Constitutions, which 
is a collection of nsages of the Eastern Church, compiled 
about the end of the fourth century, ,ve read that" when 
the Catechumen has gone through his preparatory course, 
and is about to be baptized, let him be told how to re- 
nounce the devil, and ho\v to dedicate hiInself to Christ. 
. . . Thus: 'I renounce Satan, and his ,yorks, and his 
pomps,' &c. &c. After this renunciation, let him enrol 
himself among Christ's disciples, saying, ( I devote myself 
to Christ, and believe and anI baptized into one Ingenerate, 
the only true God ....\hnighty, the Father of Christ, Creator 
and 1\Iaker of all things, of whon1 are all things j and into 
the Lord Jesus, the Christ, His Only-begotten Son, the 
]1irst-born of every creature, &c. . . who came down from 
heaven and took flesh on Him, and was born of the Holy 
Virgin :Thlal'Y, &c. . . and was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, &c. &c. . . and I am baptized into the 1101y Spirit, 
which is the Paraclete, which has wrought in aU Saints 
from the beginning, and at length was sent by the 
Father to the Apostles also, &c. . . and after the A.postles 
to all who in the Holy Catholic Church believe in the 
resurrection of the flesh, . . and the life of the world to 
come.' " 2 


8. 
These are some out of many passages, anò those separate 
and independent, in ,vhich we have distinctly placed be- 


2 Iren. Hær. i. 10. Tertull. de V cI. Virgo i. Const. Apost. vii. 40, 4l. 
Cyril. Bier. Cat. v. Ed. Ben. p. 84. "Contineri symbolo totum fidei ob- 
jectum docet præter alios [Pscudo-] Augnstinns Scrm. 115 de Tempore." 
Bcllarm. de Just. i. 9. Vide ib. references, p. 719. 
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fore us, as the substaJ?ce of the Catholic faith, what is now 
called the Creed; as taught in all plaûes, and as required 
by every Christian on his admission into the Chul'ch. \Ve 
find it digested in forD1, lirnited in its topics, circun1scribcd 
in its range, one anù the same everywhere. \Ve find, 
llloreover, -\vhat I have as yet taken for granted, as being 
almost seH-evident, but which the ROD1anist disputes, and 
which therefore it is necessary to prove, that the funda- 
mentals of faith, or Creed of admission, ,vere also the rule 
of teaching 'subsequently to adn1Îssion. He on the con- 
trary, would maintain that the Baptisillal creed was but a 
portion of the sacred deposit specially comn1itted to the 
Church's keeping. 3 But with the passages already cited 
before us, which expressly call the Creed the rule of teach- 
ing, is it possible to conceive that that teaching then co Ill- 
pl'ised anything that did not naturally rise out of it, or was 
an explanation of it ? Even granting there were articles 
of faith which as yet lay, an1Ïd the general traditionary 
teaching, undefined and unrecognized in public forlnu- 
laries, snch as the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, is it not 
plain that still they mnst have been implied and vjrtually 
contained in the Creed, if the Creed had any title to the 
name of a SYUl bol, or Rule, or Sumnlaryof Christian doc- 
trine? 'V ould the Fathers so have called it, had it not 
been the substance and centre, the measure and analysis 
of the 'v hole counsel of God, so that nothing could be 
added really, because there was nothing to add but what 
bore and depended upon it? If there had been secret 
doctrines, essentially distinct from these articles, yet 
necessary parts of the Faith, such as the propriety of 
Image-worship, ,vould the Fathers have ventured to say 


3 [8urely no one can say otherwise. Is original sin, is the inspiration of 
Scripture, no point of Faith because it is not iu the Crced? 'V ere nut the 
doctrines of the Holy Trinity and of the Holy Eucharist taught cifter 
baptism? at least they are llot ill the Creed.] 
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that the Creed contained all they taught? or can any 
reason be assigned why Image-,vorship should have been 
kept secret, and yet the doctrine of Baptislll expressed in 
an Article? 4, To take a paraUol case: supposing in the 
,vritings of scvf>ral of our own divines, ,vo found what 
professed to be an abstract of "the 'fhirty-nine Articles, is 
it conceivable that one and all should oluit every allusion 
to those Articles which treat of the controversy between 
us and the ROluallists? is it conceivable they should 
say, " the English Church binds all her ministers on enter- 
ing the Church to subscribe their assent to the doctrines 
of the :-frinity, Incarnation, Original Sin, Election, and the 
Sacraments; this is all she exacts of them, in every 
diocese"? 1V ould anyone say such an acconnt ,vould do 
justice to the prominence which the Articles give to the 
Roman controversy? and could any number of distinct 
,vriters coincide in giving it? I think not; and this is 
precisely parallel to .what is supposed by Roman theo- 
logians of the Primitivo Fathers, vÍz. that they were in 
the habit of excluding from their abstract or table of 
essential and vital truths, 5 those which, if Romanism be 
true, were some of the most essential, the 1110st prominent, 
practical, and influential, or rather, I may say, the en- 
grossing doctrines; that they asserted that to be the whole 
\vhich after all was but a part; that a silence ,vhich would 
1e unnatural in us who deny, is conceivable in those ,vho 
enforced these doctrines as saving. 


4 [Dodrines remain implicit till they are contravened; then they are 
stated in explicit form. The Creed contaill:-> the primary, rudimental 
articles, those which St. Paul calls the" elcmenta exordii sermonum DcL"] 
b [Not a table of the sole essential and vital, but of the elementary and 
initial. The 39 Articles are directly controversial, and to make a summary 
of them without reference to their points of" cOlltroversy would be to omit 
wha.t is characteristic and distinctive in them. Image-worship was not, 
like baptism, necessary; it was not ill contrO\Tcrsy then ;-it could not tlwll 
)>e eVCll contemplatcd; and it wouH have cncouraged idol-wor:;hip.] 
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But perhaps it will be granted, that these doctrines were 
not part of the formal teaching of the early Church; but 
,vill nevertheless be maintained that they were floating 
opinions, commonly received, and true, though unrecog- 
nized as true, mi.xed ,vith error as held by individuals, and 
undefined; but that, when the necessity arose, they were 
sifted, accurately determined, and enforced, and so became 
an addition tothe Rule of Faith. Nay, but we are expressly 
told by the Fathers that this Rule does not admit of 
increase; 6 it is, " sole, unalterable, unreforlllable ; " not a 
hint been given us of the Church's power over it. To 
guard and to transmit it, not to remodel it, is her sole 
duty, as St. Paul has determined in his 2nd Epistle to 
rrin10thy. vVhat a contrast to passages such as the fore- 
going, what a violation of them, is the Creed of Pope Pius, 
,,,hich ,vas the result of the proceedings at Trent! ,vhether 
or not its articles be true, ,vhich is a distinct question. 
Irenæus, Tertullian, and the rest cite the Apostles' Creed 
and say, "This is the faith which makes a Christian, the 
essentials of revelation, the great truths of which the Gos- 
pel consists, the saving doctrine, the treasure con1mitted to 
the Church; " but in the Creed of Pope Pius, after adding- 
to it the recognition of the seven Sacraments, Transub- 
stantiation, Purgatory, the Invocation of Saints, Image- 
,vorsbip, and Indulgences, the Romanist declares, "This 
true Catholic Faith, out of -which no one can be saved, which 
I at present freely profess and truly hold, this same do 
I promise, vow, and swear by God's assistance, n10st con- 
stantly to retain and confess, whole and inviolate, to the 
last breath of life." Now, I repeat, the question at pre- 
scnt is, not whether these additions are true or false, but 


6 [But Vincent, as quoted supr. p. 73, S3.YS that, though unalterable, it 
admits of growth.] 
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whether they are so clearly revealed and so po,verfully 
and persuasively recomnlended to the convictions of 
individual Christians, as to be portions oftbe necessary and 
8at o ing Catholic Faith. 7 Are we to understand that the 
words" out of ,vhich no one can be saved," attaches to 
everyone or anyone of those additions? if so, ,vhence is 
the Roman Church's or the Church Catholic's power to 
add to that essential Faith which St. Jude declares, and 
the ]j'athers witness, to be once for all delivered to tho 
Sain ts ? 


10. 


But here ,ve arC' lnot 'with this ohjc2tion, th
t tho Papal 
Church has but acted in the spirit of thc} Nicone Council 
in its additions to its Creed; that tho Conncil ael lca tho 
celebrated ,vord Homoüsius, or, "of one substance with 
the Father," when our Lord's divinity ,vas denied by tho 
Arians, and that ROlne has added t wel ve articles as pro- 
t,ests against the heresies of the sixteenth century. To 
which I answer by asking, is there no difference bet,veell 
adding a word and adding a doctrine, between eXplaining 
what is in the Creed and inserting what was not in it? 
Surely it ,vas not inconsistent with the reverence due to .it, 
for the Church Catholic, after careful deliberation, to clear 
up any ambiguity which, as time went on, luight be 
found to exist in its wording. rrhe words of the Creed 
were not inspired; they were only valuable as expressing 
a certain sense, and if they ,vere fonnd deficient in ex- 
pressing that sense, there was as little interference with 
things sacred, as little real change, in correcting or sup- 
plying .what was needful, as in completing the lines of a 


7 [New questions, new opinions are ever rising in the Churc11, and she has 
the power of answering those questions, and judg-ing those opinions witb 
infallible exactness, when they relate to fliith and llloral
. If she cannot 
say Yes or 1\0, 110W can she teach tlle Truth ?] 
VOL. I. Q 
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chart or map by the original. That original was the one 
universnlly received Faith, which was in the minds and 
mouths of all Christians ,vithout variation or ambiguity. 
When the early Christians used tho words, " Son of God," 
they did not use a dead Jetter; they kne'w what they 
meant by it, and they one and all had the same meaning. 
In adding, then, the explanation" consubstantial with the 
Father," they did but fix and perpetuate that meaning, 
as it had been held from the beginning, ,vhen an attelllpt 
had been made to put a nH\V sense upon it. 
And this view of the subject will account for such varia- 
tions in the separate articles of the Creed, as occurred 
anciently in different Churches. The one Faith, cast into 
one general type, was from the first developed in this or 
that place with varieties in the detail, according to acci- 
dental or other circumstances. As in the first preaching 
of the Gospel, one convert was admitted to Baptism on 
confessing Jesus to be the Christ, and another on confess- 
ing Hilll to be the Son of God, not as if the one confession 
excluded the other, but because the one and the other 
were but different symbols, indications, or specimens of 
the same and only true doctrine, so as regards the forinal 
Creed which the Apostles aftenvards adopted and be- 
queathed to the Church, in one country a certain article 
Inight be added, in another omitted, without interfering 
,vith its substantial identi ty, or its accuracy as a sum- 
Inary or sketch of the Faith once delivered. Thus the 
Roman Creed speaks of C( the forgiveness of sins," the 
Eastern, of the C( On
 Baptism for the remission of sins," 
and the African, of "forgiveness of sins through the Holy 
Church ;" 8 yet all of them speak of but one and tho 
same great and blessed doctrine, variously described and 
developed. Again, the Roman Creed speaks of Almight.y 
God as " 1\Iaker of heaven and earth ;" the Eastern adds J , 
8 Vid. Austin. Serm. 215, fin. t. 5. p. Ð52. 
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"and all things visible and invisible ;" while in the 
African the ,vords run, ir Tertullian gives thern exactly, 
(( who produced aU things out or nothing by His \V ord." 
r.I:'hose variations were as far froln evidencing any real dif- 
ference between those formularies, as differonce in the 
headings or chapters in sep
trate editions or the Bible 
argues difference in those chapters; and interfere as little 
with the integrity ana onene

 or tho Catholic Creed, as 
the variations in the Lord's Pl'ayer, as delivered to us ùy 
St. l\Iatthe,v and St. Luke, prevent our cOllsiJering it one 
and the same forn}. 9 


11. 


Accordingly, we n1ust consider tho Nicono ana tho 
Apostìes' Creed as identical; the latteL' the Creed of the 
\V cst, the fort11er of tho East, frorn the beginning; and, 
as it differs from itself as receive<.1 in those two great divi- 
sions of Christendolll in irnInaterial points, so in turn ill 
the separate countriCf.
 of East and \V cst, it varies in 
sill1ilar details. And to this day, as the Creed called 
Apo
tles' is used in Baptisrl1 throughout the VV est, (a
 
aUlong ourselves,) so is tho Nicone used on the saIne 
occasion in the Greek Church. 1 And thus we gain per- 
haps a truer view of what ,vas done at Nicæa, than at first 
sight is likely to be taken. The assembled }"athers did 
not so much add to the Creed, as consolidate, harmonize, 
and make uniform the various formularies of the East. 2 
The phrases" God from Goù, Light from Light," and the 
like, were not the fralning of the Council, but ,vere such 
as had already been in use here or there, and might be 


9 [The African" forgiveness tll-rough the CllUrel,," would sure1y, to a 
Protestant, be as much an arlditioll, to the Creed as "Purgatory/'J 
1 \Vall on Baptism, part ii. 9. 
 13. 
2 The Benedictine Eùitor says in Cyril1. Hicr. p. 80, that the 
iccne 
erred did not supersede the Antiochene till up to the mkhUe of the fifth 
century. 


Q 2 
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adopted to advantage every.where. Accordingly, the word 
"Homoüsius," or consubstantial, is perhaps the only 
,vord which can be considered as really an addition, and 
this even was 110 novel tern1, but one of long standing in 
Christendom, having already been publicly and solemnly 
recognized by the great Ohurches of the East, South, and 
West, and introduced at this time, as I bave said, merely 
in explanation of a great article of faith, held from the 
first, but then needing, from circumstances, a more 
accurate wording. 3 


12. 


It is wol1, moreover, to observe the honourable jcalon
y, 
(as it 111ay bo caned,) which even this addition, unexcep- 
tionable and needful as it ,vas, excited ill the Western, nay, 
in tlle universal Church. 4 Even at this day, as I have 
already remarked, it does not occur in our Creed of Baptism. 
After its adoption, at Nicæa, ne,v heresies as to our Lord's 
nature arose; but in spite of them, Athanasius, its illus- 
trious champion, was firm against the attempt, which was 
made by sonle parties, to add further explanations to 
the Creed. lIe was not even moved by the rise of the 
J\Iacedoniang, who denied the divinity of the Holy Ghost, 
to develope the article in it relating to that doctrine of 
faith. Not, of course, that he ,vould concede one jot or 
tittle to their heresy, but he nlight cons:ider that, under the 
circumstances, the maintenance of the true doctrine would 
be better consulted by the unanimous voice of the Ohurch 
diffusive, than by risking the disturbances which might 
fonow upon a second explanation of the Creed in Council. 
This is shown by his conduct in the Council held at 


3 [But it must be recol1ected that the Fathers at Nicæa added anathemas 
which really included in them important additions to the Creed, though made 
for the sake of clearness, such as "our Lord was without beginning," &c.] 
" Taylor, Di.
s11asive, part H. 1. 
 4. 
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Alexandria upon Julian's death. A rumour had been 
spread, that at a largely-attended Council held some years 
after the Nicene (viz. at Sardica), some addition had been 
n1ade to the Creed on the subject of the Divine Nature. 
On occasion of this he made at the Alexandrian Council the 
following statenlent, ,vhich is found in that Council's lettcr 
to the Church of Antioch. "As to the paper ,vhich some 
speak of, as having been dra,vn up in the Council of Sarc1ica 
l'cspecting the faith. . . . that Council determined nothing 
of the kind. It is true that there were persons, ,vho, on 
the p lea that the Nicene Council ,vas deficient, urged 
additions to the faith, and that in a headstrong way; but 
the Holy Council was indignant, and determined that no 
additions should be made, the N icene Creed being sufficient 
. . . . lest a pretext should be afforded to those who desired 
to make frequent definitions of the faith." Influenced by 
the same feelings he desired no addition to the Creed in 
order to lTIeet the heretical tenets of the Apollinarians; 
and all through his ,vritings no point is urged lnore 
constantly, earnestly, and decidedly than this, that the 
Nicene 
""aith is 
ufficient to confute all heresies on the 
subject of the Divine Nature. 
The second General Council, indeed, after his death, 
supplied with great caution, and apparently froin existing 
Creeds, some words declaratory of the Divinity of the Holy 
Spirit; but this being done, the Creed was finally closed 
and sealed once for alL Subsequent Councils might indeed 
profitably record their unanimous Traditions of its sense, 
or of doct.rines collateral, but the baptismal Confession, the 
Creed of the Church, remained unalterable. At the third 
General Council (A.D. 432) it was expressly determined 
that" it should not be lawful for any to publish or compose 
another Faith or Creed than that \vhich was defined by 
the Nicene Council, and that ,vhosoever should dare to 
compose 01' offer ány such to any persons wining to be 
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converted from Paganism, Judaisnl, or heresy, if they,vcre 
Bishops or clergy, they sllould be deposed; if laymon, 
they should be excommunicated." The Fourth General 
Council, nineteen years after, conn.nnod this decree, 
declaring that" the Faith formerly determined should, at 
no band, ill no manner, be shaken or moved any more." 
N or ,vas there from that time any material interference 
\vith the Creed till the error of the Council of Tren t ; 
\vhen the Creed of Pope Pius, emboc1ying the decrees there 
made, was imposed as a test of ourselves and other 
Protestants. 5 


13. 


Athanasius's rule, as has been incidentally observed, 
,vas to restrain heresy rather by the existing Creed and the 
witness of the Church Catholic interpreting and enforcing 
it, than by adding to its articles even in explanation; to 
adhere to the Creed and to anathematize its opposers.
 
So reluctant ,vas he to perplex scrupulous and hesitating 
minds, as even to adn1Ít to cOlnnlunion the existing Senli- 
arians of his day, who repudiated tho IIo111oüsioll ,vith 
an unaccountable violence; influenced, that is, by the 
notion that the Jl1en in question really he1icyed in accor- 
dance \vith the Church Catholic, and only scrupled at the 


6 [TIle Apostles' Creed is rudimental; the so-called CI'('('d of Pope Pins is 
controversial, and in tllis point of view is parallel to the 'rhirtY.llinc Articles, 
which no one would call a creed. \V c may call it Pope l)ins's Creed impro- 
perly, as we call the HJmn Q'llicunque the At.hanasian " Creed," because it 
contains what is necessary for salvation) but there CUll he hut one rudimental 
and catcchetical formula, and that is the Creed. Apostolic OJ' Nice11c.J 
6 P.1]ÕÈII 7rÀ/OII &:rrat71}u )]'Tf: r.ap' aVT6,J1I, :ij å.1I a e 
 1-J. ('( 7l' Et II P.ÈII 7
1I 'Apf:to.vì]ll 
u1pf:Ut v , ÓP.OÀ07f:'i1l õÈ 7ìlV 7rapà 7[;)1/ å7lcAJII7rCl.7ÉpWII ðp.oÀ071]ef:'iuall 
IINtlcalq. 
7riUTtV' å.lIo.ef:p.aTl(f:IV õÈ I{('(} TOÙ!ì ÀÉ70117as' KT{U!J.a f:lllaL 7Ò TIIlf:vp.a 'TÒ 
ã7tOlI. 1(. 'T. À.-Ath. tom. ad Antioch. 3. 'l'his practice formed a C'Ul'ious 
llcgative commcllt 011 the Creed as time WCllt on. [True, but that COIn- 
ment was an addition to the credenda, though nut to the Creed, just as arc 
the Canons of the Council of Trent.] 
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tern1. At the same time he would not consent to their 
holding any office in the Church, as conceiving that an 
error ,vhich was but verbal in their case and the result of 
some peculiarity of mind, would be real and perilous in 
the mass of those ,vho ,vere suLnlitted to their teaching, 
especial1y when tho point in controversy bad once been 
stirred. 7 


14. 
Athanasius then considered the doctrine of the Trinity 
sufficiently developed in the Creed, a3 ,ve no,v have it, for 
all practical purposes; at the same time his enforcement of 
the Homoüsion shows he recognized the principle of such 
explanation. In like manner, then, had the need arisen 
and discretion recommended, he would have been prepared 
to clear up by the voice of the Church Catholic, those 
other articles ,yhich have come clown to us in their 
primitive simplicity. IIacl, for instance, any heresy spread 
far and wide in his day, denying the powers of the Church, 
it would have been in accordancè with the precedent of 
Nicæa, to have taken into the Catholic forululary the 
African article already quoted of "forgiveness of sins 
th1.0'llgh the 110ly OIl1.t1'ch," as a ,vitness or preservative 
against the error. Again, Pelagius's rejection of the doc- 
trine of Original Sin had indeed been condemned from the 
first by the same article as it no,v stands; but had cir- 
cumstances permitted, I suppose the occasion would have 
justified the addition of the ,vords "both original sin and 
actual," to the article" forgiveness of sins." 8 'rhe doctrine 
of the Atonement is already declared in the Nicene and 
in1plied in the Roman, or Apostles' Creed; but, had a 


7 [The addition of the Filioque must lIot be forgotten. But vide Dr. 
Pusey's recent most iutercsting work upon it.] 
8 [Surely this is giving up the point in di....putc. Original sin is as much 
external to the Creed as the Immaculate Conception. There is an attempt 
to answer this representation in Lecture X. by an assumed principle. ] 
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Socinus then arisen, it might have been more pointedly 
expressed, under sanction of a General Council, by way of 
fixing and perpetuating the Church's meaning. Nay, 
such an explanation of the original wording might be 
made, I conceive, even now, if the ,vhole of Christendom 
agreed together in the explanation" and in such explanation 
conveying the uniform sense of the Church Catholic, and 
in its expediency. At the same time the Church neces- 
sarily has less power over the Creed now than anciently; 
for at first it was but a form of sound ,vords, subservient 
to a Faith vividly and accurately engraven on the heart 
of every Christian, and so of secondary value; but now 
that the living power of truth has declined, it is a witness 
of the primitive, instead of being a mere surnl11ary of an 
existing Faith. Since traditionary teaching has been 
impaired, it has become almost sacred from being the 
chief remains left us of apostolical truth; as the likeness 
of a friend, however incomplete in itself, is cherished as 
the best memorial of him, when he has been taken fron1 
us. 
If, then, as we have seen, a more accurate delineation of 
the articles of the Creed was not to be attempted but with 
great caution even by the early Church Catholic, what 
can be said in defence of the Roman Church, which 
created at Trent a new Creed, and published anathemas 
against all objectors? or in what assignable way does tho 
introduction of the Homoüsion into the Creed, in explana- 
tion of an existing article, justify the addition at rrrent of 
essentially distinct doctrines,9 of articles about Image- 
\vorship, the Invocation of Saints, and the authority of 


g [There is no adùition by Rome of these Articlcs to the Creed, 
because the Creed, being rudimcntal, does not aùmit of thcir addition. 
1'hey are articles in the Depositum (as Anglicans hold ., Inspiration of 
Scripture" to bc) that is, revealed truths, but not the subjects of primary 
instruction. ] 
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Tradition, and this on the sanction of but a portion of the 
Church Catholic then in Council represented? 


15. 
And no,v enough has been said by ,yay of showing ,vhat 
the Faith is ,vhich ,vas once delivered to the Saints, that 
Faith which is ever to remain in the world, 'v hich is the 
treasure and the life of the Church, the qualification of 
nlembership, and the rule of her teaching. The Creed 
commonly so called, not in its mere letter, but in its living 
sense, is this Faith, "the engrafted ,vord, ,vhich is able to 
save our souls;" to deny or resist which, is no lawful use 
of Private J ndgmont, but heresy or scepticism. We find 
it declared to be all this by the Church in the beginning; we 
find it actually maintained by aU its branches even in this 
day of division. True it is that in the Roman Conlmunion 
otber articles are enforced also; but this very circumstance, 
being irreconcilable with the spirit of prin1Ítive teaching, 
is our principal ground of cOl11plaint against that Church. 
She has "cursed those whom God has not cursed, and 
defied those ,vhom the Lord has not defied." 1 


1 [The argument urged against the Catholic Church in this Lecture is, 
that, unlike the Anglican, she has cnforced by an anathema, as if neccssary 
poillt5 of faith, doctrines not contain cd in the Creed. I answer, 1. \Vhy 
should not she? the Articles in the Creed are Dot the only revealed truths, 
but those inteuded for catechumens, as being rudimental, initial, elementary. 
2. If she does so, so did the Council of Nicæa; viz. it added to the Crccd 
under anathema, that our Lord was not made of created matter, that He had 
uo beginning, that He was a Son from eternity, aud that He was immutable. 
3. So does the Athanasian Symbol Quicunque; viz. it teaches under anathema 
that the Holy Ghost is God, that He proceeds from Father and Son, that the 
Three Divine Persons are co-equal, that the Son took on Him a human soul 
as wcll as body, that the Divine nature did Dot become incarnate, and that 
future punishment will be cternal. 4.. So do Anglicans and Evangelicals; 
viz. they hold as necessary points of faith those in the Nicene aùdition and 
in the Quicunque, also original sin, inspiration of Scripture, salvation only 
through Christ, (" They are to be had accurseù," &c.), justification by fait}), 
the impiety of works of supererogation, and the blasphcmousncs3 of Masses.] 
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16. 


Before concluding, I ,viII briefly notice a silllilar objec- 
tion, ,vhich superficial persons have urged by way of 
retort against ourselves. It is argued that the English 
Church, having drawn up Articles and imposed them on 
the Clergy and others, hets in fact cornn1Ïtted the same 
fault '\vhich her advocates allege against Rome, viz. of 
adding ,vithout authority to the necessary faith of a 
Christian. 
But this is surely a great misconception of the state of 
the C.1se. The Thirty-nine Articles are "Articles of 
rel
.gion," not of "faith." vVe do not consider the belief 
in them necessary to salvation, except so far as they 
elnbody in thenl the articles of the Creed. They are of 
no divine authority, except so far as they embody these 
and similar portions of Apostolical Tradition; but they 
conle to us on ecclesiastical sanction; and they have a hold 
on us over and above this, first because they have been 
adopted by the Saints of our Church for SOllle centuries; 
secondly, because in our private judgment \ve thiuk thenl 
scriptural; thirdly, because ,ve have subscribed theul. 
Further, they are not necessary terms of cOlnnlunion in our 
Church, being inlposed, not on all our members, but prin- 
cipally on the Clergy. In truth, their imposition in its 
first origin was much more a political than an ecclesiastical 
act; it ,vas a provision of the State rather than of the 
Church, though the Church co-operated. I mean, that the 
jealousy of Ronle entertained by the Civil Power, was the 
principle of the Reformation, considered historically; and 
that the outward fornl into which our religion was cast, ha.s 
depended in no slight measure on the personal opinions 
aud wishes of laymen aud foreigners. 'rhus, our Articles 
were, in the first instance, a test; a test, whether the 
Clergy of the Church Catholic in I
ng]anù were ,villing to 
exercise tbeir ministry on certain conditions, with tho 
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stipulation on the other hand that, if so, they should be 
protected not persecuted, and a legal recognition ex- 
tended to those rights and privileges 'which from the 
beginning have Leen chartered to thell1 by God IIinlself. 
But the Church Catholic kno,vs nothing of tests, beyond 
the Baptismal test, if it IllUSt be so caned; so that our 
Articles, far from being an ad dition on our part to the 
necessary faith, were in the first instance but indirectly 
connected with t,he Church at an. 


17. 
I say the Churc!l is not fall1iliar with tests, not as if she 
may not adopt them as a matter of expedience, if she 
thinks fit, but because they are but the resort of authority 
when it is weak. vVe bind n1en with oaths when ,ve can 
secure thcir fidelity in no other ,vay; but the Church 
Catholic is inherently strong, can defend herself, and fears 
nothing. Ignorance of her own po,ver is her only ,veak- 
ness. She admits her menlbers on their profession of 
Christianity, and if in the event they beconle heretical, 
S118 ejects thenl as she adnlittod then1. The power of tho 
keys is the antagonist of Private J udglnent. But when, 
from circulTIstances, she suspends her use of that po,ver, 
being deprived of her natural defence, she needs others; 
she nlakes "alliances," so called, or appeals to her civil 
rights; and in like mannoI' dec1arations and pledges on 
tIle part of her Inclllbers may beco1l1o a suitable, as ,veIl 
as necessary expedient, for secnring herself against the 
encroachments of heresy. 
Accordingly in England she co-operates with the State 
in exacting subscription to the Thirty-nino Articles, as a 
test; and that, not only of tho Clorgy, but also of the goveru- 
iug body in our Universitics,-a test against ROlnanisnl ; 
but., while so doing, she has, after her nlanller, l1lodified and 
cleyated their original scope in a way well ,vorthy of our 
gratituùe. 
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18. 
The faulty principle, involved in the decrees of Trent, 
is" not the mere publication of doctrines, not contained in 
the Creed, but the enforcement of these as necessary 
points of faith. To collect, systematize, and set forth the 
Traditions of the Church, is surely a most edifying and 
itnportant work, and great is our debt to Councils, modern 
or ancient, in proportion as they have attempted this; 
even though the direct Apostolical origin of every phrase 
or view of doctrine they adopt, be not certain. Now tho 
Articles of our Church must be taken as doing this for us 
in their place and degree. It is no valid objection to them, 
whether the fact be so or not, that they are but partially 
drawn from Traditionary sources, or that the individual 
authors of them are unknown, and the state of feeling and 
opinion in the writers at the moment of their writing theIn, 
or that they were inclined to what is no\v called either Cal- 
vinism, or Arulinianism, or some of them to the one, some 
to the other. Such objections, however popular, are very 
superficial. The Church is not built upon individuals, nor 
knows individuals. We do not receive the Articles from 
inùividuals, however celebrateù., but as recolllmended to 
us by our Church itself; and whether we judge of the 
Church's meaning in imposing them by the consent of her 
Divines since their imposition, or by the intention of that 
Convocation,2 which immediately ratified them, we shall 
come to this conclusion, that whatever have been the 
designs or feelings of individuals, she herself intends us to 
receive them as portions of Catholic teaching, as expressing 
and representing that Ancient Religion, which of old time 
found voice and attained consistency in Athanasius, Basil, 

\.ugustine, Chrysostom, and other primitive Doctors. 3 
2 \Vaterland on Ecclesiastical Antiquity, 8. 
3 [This is the principle on which the Thirty-nine .Articles are interpreted 
.. No. 9u of the 'Tracts for the Times. ] 
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This is plain, I say, to a demonstration, from the ,vords 
of the Convocation of 1571; which, on the one hand 
reviewed and confirn1od the 
rl1Írty-nine Articles, and on 
the other enjoined by Oanon, that preachers "should be 
careful, that they never teach aught in a sermon, to be 
religiously held and believed by the people, except that 
which is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and New 
Testament, and which the Oatholic Fathel.s and .Ancient 
Bishops hare collected from that very doctrine." It is 
evident that the :Divines who dre,v up this Canon, did 
not dream, (to use a common phrase), of the Thirty-nine 
Artic1es in any degree superseding or interfering ,vith 
the Ancient Catholic teaching, or of their burdening us 
with the llovelties of any n10dern Rchool. Nor is thore 
anything in their "literal and gramnlatical sense," of 
wbich the I{ing'
 Declaration speaks, inconsistent with 
this Ancient Teaching, ,vhatever obscurities lTIay hang 
over their origin historically,-a subject, which that 
Declaration renders unimportant. 


19. 
'fhe Thirty-nine Articles, then, are adopted by .our 
Church in a sense equally ren10te fronl the peren1ptory 
dogmatism of ROllle, and fronl the cold and narrow 
spirit which breathes in a test. They are neither 
enforced as necessary for conlmnnion, nor serve the mere 
negative purpose of excluding error; but they are 
instrurnents of teaching, of Catholic teaching, being, as 
far as they go, heads, as it ,vere, of iIl1portant chapters 
in revealed truth. And it is as thus viewing them, that 
,ve put them before the young, not by,vay of ascertaining 
their Churchmanship, but as the particular forms under 
which we teach the details of faith, the basis on and out 
of which the superstructure of theology may be most 
conveniently raised. 
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Such, then, seems to be the light in which we are to 
regard our Articles; and till they are imposed on all our 
members as terms of comnlunion, they are quite consistent 
with the prerogative accorded, as we have seen, by 
Antiquity to the Apostolic Creed, quite distinct from 
the forcible imposition of the Tridentine Articles on the 
part of Rome. 



LECTURE X. 


ON TIlE ESSENTIALS OF THE GOSPEL. 


I TRUST that the foregoing Lectures have disposed us to 
take a more cheerful view of what the Protestantism of 
the day considers a hardship. It considers it a hardship 
to have anything clearly and distinctly told it in elucida- 
tion of Scripture doctrine, an infringelllent on its right of 
doubting, and mistaking, and labouring in vain. And t11e 
violent effort to keep itself in this state of ignorance,-this 
unl1atnral "stopping of ears," and" throwing dust into 
the air," after the pattern of those Jews ,,,Lo would not 
hear the voice of Apostles and JUartyrs,-all this it digni- 
fies by the title of defending the sacred right of Private 
Jndgillent, calls it a holy cause, a righteous battle, with 
other large and senseless epithets. But I trust that we 
have learned to glory in that which the world calls a 
bondage. 'Ve do boast and exult in bearing Christ's yoke, 
whether of faith or of obedience; and 'we consider IIis 
Creed, not as a tyrannical infliction, (God forbid I) or a 
jealous test, but as a glorious privilege, which ,ve are 
ready to battle and to suffer for, nay, TIluch more ready, 
(so be it 1 through His grace), than they for their lo,v, 
.carnal, and despicable liccnce to reject it. 


2. 
And as they are eager to secure liberty in religious 
'opinions as the right of every individual, so do we make 
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it every individual's prerogative to maintain and defend 
the Creed. They cannot allO'w more to the individual in 
the way of variety of opinion, than we do in that of con- 
fessorship. The hunlblest and meanest anlong Christinns 
may defend the Faith against the whole Church, if tho 
need arise. He has as much stake in it and as much right 
to it, as Bishop or Archbishop, and has nothing to linlit 
him in his protest, but his intellectual capacity for making 
it. The greater his attainments the more 
erviceably of 
course and the more suitably win he enter into the dis- 
pute; but all that learning has to do for hinl is to ascertain 
the fact, what is the nleaning of the Creed in particular 
points, since nlatter of opinion it is not, any lllore than 
the history of the rise and spread of Christianity itself. 
No persons (to speak generally) properly qualified, ,vhat- 
ever their own opinion nlay be, can doubt, for instance, in 
what cases the articles of the Creed concerning the Son of 
God, are contradicted; all that could COlne into dispute is, 
,vhether those articles are necessary or essential to the 
Gospel, and that point has been settled long ago. 


3. 


N ow then, having considered in general what the saving 
Faith is, let us proceed to examine some of the principal 
objections which are taken to the above vie\v of it. 
1. First, then, it may be urged that the Creed, which I 
have stated to be the abstract of saving Faith, does not 
include all doctrines which are essential ; especially it 
does not include any acknowledgment that Scripture is 
the ,vord of God. It has been asked of us, is belief in 
Scripture a fundamental of faith or not? if it is, it foHows 
that there are fundamental doctrines besides the articles 
of the Creed; if it is not, what becomes of the popular 
notion that the Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion 
of Protestants. I answer as follows :- 
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If the Roman Catholic asks, whether belief in Scripture 
is fin essential part of the faith,1 which he is apt to do, I 
ask him in turn, whether the Infallibility of the Church is 
or is not in his systenl au article of faith. It is nowhere 
so dec1ared;2 ho\v then is it less defective in the Creed of 
Rornanism to on1Ít so cardinal a doctrine, than in our own 
Creed to omit the inspiration and canonicity of the Scrip- 
tures? Whatever answer he gives in his o'\vn behalf, ,vill 
serve for us also. If he says, for instance, that the whole 
Roman system in1plies and is built upon the principle of 
InfalliLility, that the doctrines which it holds as funda- 
mental could not be such ,vere not the Church an infalliLle 
oracle, that every truth must have some truth beyond itself 
until we come to the ultinlate principles of knowledge, 
that a Creed never could recount all the previous steps by 
,vhich it becanle a Creed, and that after all the doctrine 
in question is at least indirectly expressed in Pope Pius's 
Creed, I answer that much the same pleas nlay be offered 
in explanation of Scripture not being recognized in the 
Apostolic Creed. It may be something more than a funda- 
111ental of faith; it 111ay be the foundation of the funda- 
mentals, and may be passed over in the Creed, as being 
presupposed and implied in it. This is what n1ight be 
said in explanation. But in truth it is really recognized 
in it as the standard of appeal; viz. in those articles 
which, after St. Paul's pattern, speak of our Lord's resur- 
rection as being" according to the Scriptures." 'Vhat 


1 [Catholics will not instance one doctrine merely, but, as has been noted 
above, there are many doctrines, which, though not in the Apostolic Creed 
(as the developed doctrine of the Holy Trinity, original sin, the necessity of 
grace, eternal punishment), still the high Anglican considers to have a place 
in the Apostolic depositum of faith.] 
2 [If we are asked why it is not so declared, our answer is, that commonly 
truths of the Apostolic depositum are not made dogmas or artic1es of faith, 
till thf'Y have been publicly denied. However, in f.lct the Church's Infal1i. 
Lility has bl'cn asserted b J thø Vntican Counci1.) 
VOL. I. P. 
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happen to be expressed in one instance, as regards the 
Old Testament, is a kind of index of \vhat is tacitly signi- 
ficd throughout. 'l'his, indeed, is no proof to a Romanist, 
\vho denies that the Bible was considered by the origiua.l 
fl':u11ers of tho Creed, as the fundaillental record of the 
Gospel: but it goes as far as this, to show that the Bible 
. ?nay ha'Ce been so considered by them, to sho\v that our 
doctrine is consistent ,vith itself. As far as the facts of 
the case go, that 1na!J be, \vhich \ve say really ,i.e;. The 
indirect manner in which Scripture is referred to in the 
Creed, while it agrees ,vith the notion that the Creed con- 
tains all the fundamentals, seems also to imply that Scrip- 
ture is their foundation. 
4. 
This is no singular case. I refer to the parallel of 
Romanism, not as a mere a1"gulnentU'ìn ad hOlninem, but 
as a specimen of a general principle. Surely it might be 
asked, ,vith just as luuch, and just as little reason, \vhether 
belief in a Revelation be a fundamental of faith; whereas 
the fact of its being granted is properly a truth prior to 
the fundamentals, for \vithout a revelation there \vould be 
nothing to believe in at all. N ow what is the Bible, if it 
is worth while to pursue the argument, but the pOl'rnanent 
voic8 of God, the en1bodierl and continuous sound, or at 
least the specinlen and symbol of the nlessage Olice super- 
naturally delivered? By necessary faith, is not meant an 
that must be believed, but all that must be i'mrnediately 
believed, ,vhat must be professed on coming for admittance 
into the Church, ,vhat lllust be proclainled as the condition 
of salvation; it is quite another question \vhether there be 
certain necessary antecedents, and of 'what nature. It is 
impossible, for instance, to accept the Creed, or to come 
for Baptism, without belief in a }'foral Governor, yet thero 
is not a word on the subject in the CrccJ, nor is it to be 
looked for there. Again, the candidate for Baptism must 
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feel the needs ana 1'nisery of his nature, the guilt of 
disohedience, his own actual dcnlc'rits awl dangel', find t.l1C 
powpr, purity, anJ. jn
tico of Go!l, if Bap tis 111 is to he 
profitable to hiln; yot thoso convictions are pl'l'parati Yes, 
not parts of Baptislnal faith; not parts of that act of the 
mind by which the candidate realizes things invisible, 
surveys the Gospel ECOl101'ny, cUlbraces it, suLn1Íts to it, 
appropriates it, and is led to coures
 it. Faith i
 of llHtUY 
kinds, and these have their respective objects. Ilepen t- 
ance involves faith; yet is a1 ways consiùereù distinct 
fi'om justifying faith notwithstanding. Noone can come 
to God without believing " that He is, and is the rewarder 
of thelTI that diligently seck IIinl," but, .we know, Calvi- 
nists and others consider t Lat the faith tLat justifies has 
also a sinlple reference to Christ's Atonclnent; so that 
they at least ,vill understanJ. the distinction here insisted 
on. I say, belief in the Scriptures nlay be requisite for a 
Christian, but still as littlo be included in tho Baptismal 
faith, as the faith wLich "cometh to God," or the faith 
iU1plied in repentance. 



 
ù. 
But I will go further, and veuture to dony that belief 
in the Scriptures, is, abstractedly, necessary to Church 
communion and salvation. It does not follow from this 
that anyone, to whom they are actually offered, may with- 
out mortal sin reject them; but in the same way a man is 
bound to believe all truth which is brought hOlne to hiln, 
not the Creed only. Still it may be true that faith in 
Scripture is not one of the conditions which the Church 
necessarily exacts of candidates for Baptism; and that it 
is not, is, I suppose.) sufficiently clear. IIeathen nations 
have commonly been converted, not by the Rible, but by 
Missionaries. Ifwe insist that formal belief in the Canon 
of Scripture, as the inspired \Vora of God, has been a 
necessary condition of salvation, we exclude from salvation, 
R 2 
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as far as our words go (which bappily is, not at. all), 
111ultitudes even in the earliest ages of the a'ospel, to say 
nothing of later till1es. A ,veU-known passage of 
t. 
Irenæns is in point, in which he says, "IIad the Apostles 
left us no Scriptures, doubtless it h[t<1 been a Lluty to fol- 
low the course of TraÜitiol1, ,yhich they gave to those 
whom they put in trust with the Churches. rrhis proce- 
dure is observed in 111any barbarous natiolls,such as believe 
in Christ, ,vithout 'written l11emorial, having salvation 
ÌIllpressed through the Spirit on their hearts, and dili- 
gently preserving the Old rl'radition." 3 
The Creed, indeed, can be pTo1Jed from Scripture, ,vhich 
in this sense is its foundation, but it does not therefore 
fonow that it must be so proved by everyone ,vho receives 
it. Scripture is the foundation of the Creed; but belief 
in Scripture is not the foundation of belief in the Creed. 
It is not so in matter of fact, even at this day, in spite 
of the extended circulation of the Scriptures. It is not 
true in fact, and never will be, that the mass of serious 
Christians derive their faith for themselves from the Scrip- 
tures. No j they derive it from Tradition, 'v hether true or 
corrupt; and they are intended by Divine Providence to 
derive it from the true, viz., that which the Church Catholic 
has ever furnished; but how they derive it, whether Iron1 
Scripture or Tradition, is in no case a necessary point of 
faith to be asked and answered before their admittance 
into the Church. Suffice it that they believe in the blessed 
doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, and the other parts 
of the Gospel, however they have learned the In j as to 
Scripture, they either do already believe it to be God's 
word, if they have been properly catechized, or they 
shortly will so believe, but its divinity, though a necessary 
and all-important, is only a collateral truth. 


3 Hæl'. iii. 4. 
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6. 


But, if this be so, ho,v very extravagant is the opposite 
notion, now so COlIHnon, that Lclief in the Bible is the 
sole or rnain condition for a man being considered a Chris- 
tian! how very unchristian the title by 'which many men 
delight to designate thelnseives, turning good words into 
bad, as Bible-Christians! vVe are all of us Bible-Chris- 
tians in one sense; but the term a.s actually used is un- 
christian, for the following reason.-As soon as it is 
assumed that the Inain condition of communion is the 
acceptance of the Bible as the word of God, doctrines of 
whatever sort become of but secondary in1portance. They 
will practically become n1atters of n1ere opinion, the 
deductions of Private Judgment from that ,vhich alone is 
divine. This principle t.hen, of popular Protestantism, is 
simply Latitudinarian; and tends by no very intricate 
process to the recognition of Socinians and Pelagians as 
Christians. 1\1en ,,,ho hold it and yet attclnpt to hold 
definite essentials of faith, are in a false position, which 
they cannot ultimately retain; as the history of the last 
three centuries abundantly shows. They must eit.her give 
up their maxin1 about the Bible and the Bible only, 
or they must give up the Nicene formulary. rrhe Bible 
does not carry ,vith it its own interpretation. When 
pressed to say ,vhy they 111aintain fundamentals of faith, 
th
y ,vill have no good reason to give, supposing they do 
not receive the Creed also as a first principle. Why, it is 
asked of them, should those, who equal1y with thenlselves 
believe in the Bible, be denied the nanle of Christians, 
because they do not happen to discern the doctrine of the 
rrrinity therein? If they ans\ver that Scripture itself 
singles out certain doctrines as necessary to sal vation, allù 
that the rrrinity is one of theIn, this, indeed, is n10st true, 
but avails not ,vhel'e l.nen are c0l111l1itteù to this theory. 
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It is urged against them, that, t.hough the texts referred 
to rnay Ï1nply the Catholic ùoctl'ÍI:e, yet they need 
not; that they are consistent with anyone out of several 
theories; or, fit any rate, that other persons think so; 
that these others have as much right to their opinion as the 
party called orthodox to theirs; that hunlan interpreters 
have no warrant to force upon then} one view in particu- 
larj that Private J udglnent must be left unmolested; that 
lnan nlust not close, what God Las h'ft open; that U ni- 
tarians (as they are caBed) believe in a Trinity, only not 
in the Catholic sense of it; anù that, ,vhere men are ,vin- 
ing to take and profess ,vhat is written, it is not for us to 
be ",vise above what is ,vritten;" especiel1y when by such 
a course we break the bonds of peace and charity. 
This reasoning, granting the first step, is irresistible j I 
do not 11lean that it convinces those against whom it is 
directed, for their hearts happily are far better than their 
professed principles, and keep thenl froln acting upon 
them. rrhey, lnore or less, believe in the doctrines of the 
Trinity and Incarnation, not as mere deductions, but as 
primary truths, objects of their faith, enlbraced and 
cnjoyed by their spiritual sight, though they use language 
which implies that they have gained thenl by a procf'ss of 
reasoning. But though certain individuals are not in- 
jured by the principle in question j the body of nlen ,vho 
profess it are, and ever must be injured. ]"01' the mass of 
men, having no lTIoral convictions, are led by reasoning 
and by Inere consistency of argulnent j and legitimately 
evolve heresy from principles which to the better sort of 
men may be harmless.-And now let us proceed to a 
second objection which may be advanced aga.inst the 
doctrine of fundamentals, as I have maintained it. 


7. 
2. It may be urged, then, that at lea.st the Creed does 
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not contain the ,vhole revealed trutn, H
 necessary for salva- 
tion, even though it contain its main elements; so that the 
charge ,vhich ,vas brought in the last Lecture a.gainst the 
Romanists, of considering it only an initiatory formulary, 
and not an abstract of the whole Gospel, lies against us 
also; else what is the meaning of our Articles, which un- 
deniably contain c1octrines, not developed out of the Creep, 
but added to it? These doctrines, it lnay be urged, either 
are Apostolical, or they are not j if they are, they must bo 
binding; if they are not, they ought not to be taught. 
If true, they must be necessary; we cannot choose but 
believe them; they have c1aims upon our acceptance in 
the nature of things, and the idea of receiving them or 
not, as we please, is self-contradictory. Now I 'would 
maintain, on the contrary, that there are what may be 
called n1inor points, ,vhich we may hold to be true ,vith- 
out imposing them as necessary; and, a.s I have already 
considered those which are of first importance, let Ine 
no\v direct attention to those which are of secondary. 


8. 
Doctrines may be scconl1ary In t,vo ways; in their 
nature and in their evidence. Evidence ,vhich may Lo 
strong enough to make it safer to believe and act than to 
remain uninfluenced, may yet be insufficient to enable us 
to preach and impose what it attests. I may believe, for 
instance, that infant haptislll is an Apostolic usagc, a.nd 
think men very mistaken and unhappy who think other- 
wise, and yet not feel authorizcd to say, that to disbelievo 
it is to thro,v oneself out of tho pale of salvation. The 
highest evidence of Apostolical Tradition is where the 
testimony is not only everywhere and always, but where 
it has ever been recognized as tradition, and reflected upon 
and professedly delivered down as saving, by those who 
hold it. Such is the Creed, and such, in the way of ordi- 
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nances, are the Sacralncnts, and certain other rites and 
usages. The next are those doctrines which are delivered 
as tradition, but not as part of the faith. Next may be 
placed the consent of Fathers, without apparent conscious- 
ness of agreement, as in the interpretation of Scripture. 
Other doctrines again, may come on such comparatively 
slender evidence, as to be but probable, as interpretations 

f prophecy. For all these reasons it may be right in 
many cases to state without enforcing; and again, it nlay 
be safe or pions to believe, ,vhere it cannot be pro- 
nounced absolutely necessary, or be 111ade a condition of 
COnl111U111on. 


9. 


Again, the matter of the doctrine may be of a nature such 
as not to demand enforcement; mere facts are an instance 
in point. It is certain that David ,vas king of Israel j and 
that St. Paul was martyred; yet it ,vould be unmeaning to 
say belief in such facts was necessary to salvation. Again, 
certain doctrines may be true only under CirCU111stances, or 
accid
nt]y, or but expedient, or developnlents of the truth 
relatively to a given state of things; such as the duty of 
the union of Church and State. Or they may be conl- 
paratively unimportant, as the duty of W0111en covering 
their heads in Church; or they may be but protests 
against the errors of a particular day. 
Such are most of those doctrines in our Articles ,vhich 
go beyond the doctrine of the Creed j such are many of 
the decrees of Roman HIld other Councils. All of these, 
,vhether true or false, are at any rate no part of necessary 
truth; as for instance the doctrine of the soul's conseious- 
11ess in the internlcdiate state, of the indirectly diville 
character of Paganism, of the person and reign of Anti- 
christ, of the just limits of the Pope's power, of the tinlo 
of keeping Easter, of the lawîulness of bearing arms, of the 
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la,vfulness of oaths, of the use of the Cross, of the design 
of the Jewish Law, of the indefectibility of the Church, 
and an indefinite multitude of others. But it 111ay be 
better to treat the subject historically, though at the risk 
of some repetition. 
10. 
I say, then, that the Creed is a collection of definite 
articles set apart from the first, passing from hand to 
IUlnd, rehearsed and confessed at Baptism, committed and 
received from Bishop to Bishop, forced upon the attention 
of each Christian, and thus demanding and securing duo 
explanation of its meaning. It is received on ,vhat may 
fitly be cnlled, if it must have a distinctive name, Episco- 
pal Tradition. Besides, it is. delineated and recognized 
in Scripture itself, where it is caUed the Hypotyposis, or 
" outline of sound words;" and again, in the ,vritings of 
the Fathers, as in some of the passages cited in the last 
Lecture.' But independently of this .written evidence in 
its favour, ,ve n1ay observe that a Tradition, thus formally 
and statedly enunciated and delivered from hand to hand, 
is of the nature of a written document, and has an evidence 
of its Aposto1ical origin the same in kind with that addu- 
cible for the Scriptures. For the sarne reason, though it 
is not pertinent here to insist on it, rjtes and ceremonies 
too are sonlething more than mere oral Traditions, and, as 
being so, carry with them a considerable presumption in 
behalf of the things 
jgnified by them. And all this, let it 
be observed, is independent of the question of the Catho- 
licity or lJ niversa1ity of the 1
ites or doctrines ,vhich are 
thus formally sealed and handed do,vn; a property "vhlch 
in tIllS case attaclles to both of them, anù becomes an 
additional argument for their Apostolical origin. 


11. 
Such then IS Episcopal Tl'adition,-to be received 
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according to the capacity of each individual mind. But 
besides this, there is ,vhat may be called Prophetical 
Tradition. Almighty God placed in His Church first 
Apostles, or Bishops, secondarily Prophets. Apostles rule 
and preach, Prophets expound. Prophets or Doctors are 
the interpreters of the revelation; they unfold and define 
its mysteries, they illuminate its doculnents, they har- 
monize its contents, they apply its promises. Their teach- 
ing is a vast system, not to be comprised in a few 
sentences, not to be embodied in one code or treatise, but 
consisting of a certain body of Truth, pervading the Church 
like an atn1osphere, irregular in its shape froln its very pro- 
fusion and exuberance; at tilnes separable only in idea from 
Episcopal Tradition, yet at times melting away into legend 
and fable; 4 partly ,vritten, partly unwritten, partly the 
interpretation, partly the supplement of Scripture, partly 
preserved in intellectual expressions, partly latent in the 
spirit and temper of Christians; poured to and fro in 
closets and upon the housetops, in liturgies, in controversial 
works, in obscure fragments, in sermons, in popular pre- 
judices, in local customs. This I call Prophetical Tradition, 
existing primarily in the bosom of the Church itself, and 
recorded in such measure as Providence has determined in 
the 'writings of eminent men. 'fhis is obviously of a very 
different kind from the Episcopal Tradition, yet in its first 
origin it is equally Apostolical, and, viewed as a whole, 
equally clairns our zealous Inaintenance. "Keep that "\vhich 
is committed to thy charge," is St. Paul's injunction to 
Timothy, and for this reason, because from its vastness and 


. R. g. The Catholic interpretation of certain portions of Scripture, as 
HOlll. vii., comcs close upon the highest kind of Tradition; on the other haud, 
the Traùition offacts is very uncertain, often apocryphal, as that St. Ignatius 
was the child whom our Lord took in His arms and blessed, which, however, 
even if untrue, indirectly confirms certain truths, viz. that St. Ignatius was 
closcly connected with the Apostlcs, &c. 
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indefiniteness it is especially exposed to corruption, if the 
Church fails in vigilance. This is that body of teaching 
,vhich is offered to all Christians even at the present day, 
though in various forms and measures of truth, in different 
parts of Christendon1, partly being a comment, partly an 
addition upon the articles of the Creed. 


12. 
Now what has been said has sufficed to show, how it 
may easily happen that this Prophetical Tradition has 
been corrupted in its details, in spite of its general 
accuracy and its agreement with Episcopal; and if so, 
there win be lesser points of doctrine as well as great.er 
points, 'whatever be their number and limit, from which a 
person may possibly dissent, as doubting their Apostolical 
origin, without incurring any anatherna or public censure. 
And this is supposed on the Anglo-Catholic theory actually 
to be the case; that, though the Prophetical Tradition 
comes from God, and ought to have been religiously pre- 
served, and was so in great measure and for a long time, 
yet that no such especial means were taken for its preser- 
vation as those which have secured to us the Creed,-that 
it was rather what St. Paul calls" the mind of the Spirit," 
the thought and principle \vhich breathed in the Church, 
her accustomed and unconscious mode of viewing things, 
and the body of her received notions, th
n any definite 
and systematic collection of dogmas elaborated by the 
intellect. Partially, indeed, it was fixed and perpetuated 
in the shape of formal articles or doctrines, as the rise of 
errors or other causes gave occasion j and it is preserved 
to a considerable extent in the ,vritings of the Fathers. 
For a time the whole Church agreed together in giving 
one and the san1e account of this 'rradition j but in course 
of years, love waxing cold and schisms abounding, her 
various branches developed portions of it for themselves, 
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out of the existing mass, and, according to the acciJeutal 
influences which prevailed at the time, did the work ,vell 
or ill, rudely or accurately. It follows, that these developed 
and fixed doctrines are entitled to very different degrees 
of credit, though always to attention. Those which are 
recognized by the Church at an early date, are of more 
authority than such as are determined at a hlter; those 
,vhich have the joint assent of m
ny independent 
Churches, than those which are the result of some pre- 
ponderating influence; those that are sanctioned dispas- 
sionately, than those ,vhich are settled in fear, anger, or 
jealousy. Accordingly, some Councils speak far more 
authoritatively than others, though all which appeal to 
Tradition n1ay be presumed to have some element of truth 
in them. And this view, I ,vould take even of the decrees 
of 'rrent. They claim indeed to be Apostolic; and I 
would grant so 111uch, that they are the ruins and perver- 
sions of Pl"in1itive Tradition. 


13. 
What has been here maintained, that there are matters 
ûf doctrine, true yet not necessary, is sanctioned by the 

"'athers; as the following authorities suffice to show. 
'rhe first instance I shall take occurred under extraordi- 
nary circumstances; yet that does not make it less appo- 
site. It is Athanasins's conduct towards the Semi-Â.rians. 
Even the article of the Homoüsion, ,vhich, in consequence 
of its wide acceptance in forIner centuries, the Nicone 
Fathers admitted into the Catholic Creed, they did not 
impose on those who had been admitted into the Church 
before their decree ,vas made. It was exacted, indeed, at 
once of the Clergy, as being teachers, but not of the laity. 
Ou the other hand, anathemas were levelled against those 
,vho openly professed any other doctrine. Here then wo 
have three classes of persons brought before us; the 
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lllinisters of Ule Church bound to teach after her rule, con- 
tumacious opposers excolnnHlnlcated, and the llHlSS of 
Uhl'istia.ns left as they ,ycre heforc', 11ei ther plc(lged as if 
te3,C11erS, nor expelled as if heretics. 6 "1Vhat has been 
saiJ," says Athanasius in one place, " is sufficient for the 
refutation of those ,vho altogether reject the Council. 
But as forthosewboreceive its .wholeCreed except the,vord 
HOlrlOiislon; but doubt about it, we nlu
t not regard thern 
as enenlies; for our opposition to thenl is not as if V{e 
thought then1 A rians aud iUlpugners of the Fathers, but 
,ve converse ,vi L,h theln as brothers ,yith brothers, "rho 
hold the sanlC sense as ,ve do, only hesitate about the 
word." 
To the same purpose are the fonowing passages from 
\Tincentius of Lerins. "It is necessary," he says, "that 
the heavenly sense of Scripture be eXplained according to 
this one rule, the Church's understanding of it, principally 
in those questions only on which the joundat1"ons of the 
whole Catholic doctrine rest. Again, he says, "The 
ancient consent of the IIoIy Fathers is to be diligently 
ascertained and fonowed, not in all the lesser q'uestions of 
the Divine Law, but only or at least principally as regards 
the Rule of :Faith." And again, in the following passage, 
he tacitly allows the right of Private Judgment in lesser 
matters; that is, the necessity and duty of judging on our 
own responsibility piously and cautiously, provided our con- 
clusions be not pertinaciously urged, for then our J udg- 
ment is no longer lYJ"ivate in any unexceptionable sense of 
the word. "'Vhatever opinion has been held beyond or 


5 [This is not quite in point. It was not It difficulty of doctrine at Nicæfl, 
but of a word; the doctrine was both true and necessary. and the mass of 
Christinns were so zealous for it as not to need to be pledged. The word 
was refused, not by the mass of Christians, but by two parties of ecclesiastics, 
the one political, the other (of whom Athanflsius is \V1'Ítillg) pious but 
iuùlle-mÍllllcJ and pcr\"l'l's
.] 
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against the ,vhole Church, however holy and learned be 
tho author of it, h..t it bo sopal'att'cl fron1 C01TI1110n, public, 
and genera1 opinions ,vhich have authority, ana incluJ('c1 
alnong' peeI11ial', SOC1'C't, ana privato snrlni
os." Ii 


] 4.. 
3. That there are greater truths, then, and lpsser trut1)s, 
points ,vhich it is necessary, and points ,vhich it is pioll
 
to believe, r
eradition Episcopal and Tradition Prophetical, 
the Creed and the Decrees of Councils, seems undeniable. 
But here another object obviously calls for consideration; 
viz., how the line is to be drawn between them. It has 
been above confessed that the doctrine of the Creed runs 
into the general Prophetical Tradition; how much, then, 
or how little doctrine is contained in the Creed? .wh&,t 
extent and exactness of meaning must be admitted in its 
Articles by those who profess it? what in fact., after all, 
is that Faith which is requircd of the candidates for 13ap- 
ti
m, since it is not to be an acceptance of the mere letter 
of the Creed, but of a real and living doctrine? For 
instance, is the doctrine of original sin to be accounted 
part of the Creed? or of justification by faith? or of 
election? or of the Sacl'aments? If so, is there any 
lin1Ít to that faith .which the Creed represents? 
I answer, there is no precise limit; nor is it necessary 
there should be. Let this maxim be laid down concerning 
all that the Church Catholic holds, to the full extent of her 
Prophetical Tradition, viz. that her nlell1bers nlust eithor 
believe or silently acquiesce in the whole of it. Though 
the meaning of the Creed be extended ever so far, it cannot 
go beyond our duty of obedience, if not of active faith; 
and if the line between the Creed and the general doctrine 
of the Church cannot be drawn, neither can it be dra,vn 
between the lively apprehension a.nd the submission of 
6 Athan. de 8)"n. 41. Vincent. COll1mollit. 39, 41. 
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her members in respect to both the one and the other. 
Whether it be apprehension or subnl1ssion, it is faith in 
one or other shape, nor in fact can individuals themselves 
ever distinguish \vhat they spiritually perceive from ,vhat, 
they merely accept upon authority. It is the duty of every 
one either to believe and love what he hears, or to wish to 
do so, or at least, not to oppose, but to be silent. 
This distinction between openly opposing and passively 
submitting to the 'rradition of the Church Catholic, is 
recognized by Vincentius in the Ìast of the foregoing 
extracts; and rests upon grounds which have come under 
notice in forIner Lectures, and which easily recoIDlnend 
themsel yes to the mind. 


15. 


Take the case of the Ethiopian Eunuch, whom Philip 
baptized. Philip did not oblige hÜn to contenlplate, 
accept, aud profess, the doctrine of eternal pUl1ishultmt, 
yet surely the Eunuch was not at liberty to oppose it. He 
did not, could not teach him at once everything that was 
to be learned; yet ,vas he at liberty, when once a Christian, 
to sift, criticize, and prove for himself Philip's teaching 
before he accepted it? \Vhether or not this case is pro- 
cisely parallel to that under consideration, it sho,vs all 
that I bring it to shO'w, that there is a medium cOl1cei vable 
between confessing all truth from the first, and having a 
right of opposing it from the first. Such opposition, or 
again, even a resolute disbelief without open opposition, 
would be the token of an arrogant mind, as certainly as 
wilful acts of impurity argue a carnal mind; and as a 
fornicator or adulterer would be an unfit subject for 
Church conlmunion, so 'would a disturber or scorner of the 
Church's r:rradition. He is excluded on a moral óffcnce; 
not only because he believes amiss, but because he acts 
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presumptuously. The Church Catholic is more likely to 
be right than he. 
Such is the moral state, and such the punishment, of 
those who presulllptuously resist the Church; but it does 
not follo,v becanse a man does not oppose a certain article 
that therefore he firlnly holds it. There is surely a middle 
state of mind between affirming and denying, and that in 
lllany forms; and in one or other of the III , it is the por- 
tion, in a measure, of an of us. Either ,ve are ignorant, 
or we are undecided, or we are in doubt, or we are on 
inquiry, or 've take secret exception
 in one or other part 
of that extended system ,vhich has existed more or 
less all over the Church, and which I have called the 
Prophetical Tradition. Unless the Church 'v ere thus in- 
dulgent to her children, she could not be called Catholic. 


16. 
The Primitive Church recollected that she was instituted 
for the sake of the poor and ignorant. " To the poor the 
Gospel is preached." She was simple and precise in her 
fundamentals to include all classes, to suggest heads of 
belief, to assist the menlory, to save the mind from por- 
plexity.7 However, while thus considerate, she has not 
forgotten her high office, as the appointed teacher of her 
children. She is " the pillar and ground of the truth; " 
of all truth, Christian Truth in all its developments, in 
the interpretation of Scripture, in the exposition of doc- 
trine, in the due appointment of ordinances, in the par- 
ticular application and adjustment of the moral Jaw. She 
is called a superstructure, as being built upon the great 
rudiments of the Gospel Doctrine; a pillar and ground, as 
being the expounder of it. And, in consequence, such 
being her office towards her children, they are bound, if 
they would renu1iÍn her children, as far as their minds 


1 August. SC1"1l1. 213, mit. 
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attain to bel' doctrine, to take it on the ground of her 
. Catholicity. 
I say, "as far as their lllinds attain to it," for few of 
us indeed have the opportunity of acquainting ourselves 
,vith the whole system of truth which is preserved in the 
Church. Every word of Revelation has a deep Ineaning. 
It is the outward form of a heavenly truth, and in this 
sense a mystery or Sacrament. We may read it, confess 
it; but there is something in it which ,ve cannot fathom, 
which weonly, Inore or less,as the case may be, not perfectly, 
enter into. Accordingly, ,vhen a candidate for Daptis1l1 
repeats the Articles of the Creed, he is confessing some- 
thing incomprehensible in its depth, and indefinite in its 
extent. 8 He cannot kno,v at the time what he is binding 
on himself, whither he is letting himself be carried. It is 
the temper of reverent faith to feel this; to feel that in 
coming to the Church, it stands before God's representa- 
tive, and that, as in her Ordinances, so in her Creed, there 
is a something supernatural and beyond us. Another 
property of faith is the wish to conceive rightly of sacred 
doctrine, as far as it can conceive at all; and, further, to 
look towards the Church for guidance how to conceive of 
it. This is faith, viz., submission of the reason and will 
towards God, wistful and loving meditation upon His mes- 
sage, childlike reliance on the guide which is ordained 
by Him to be the interpreter of it. The Church Catholic 
is our mother; if we attend to this figure, we shall have 
little practical difficulty in the matter before us. A child 
comes to its mother for instruction; she gives it. She 
does not assume infallibility, nor is she infallible; yet it 
would argue a very unpleasant temper in the child to 
doubt her word, to require proof of it before acting on it, 


8 "Considera quod voceris fidelis, non rationalis. Denique accepto 
baptismo hoc dicimus, Fidelis factus sum, credo quod nescio." Augustin. 
Scrm. de Tempore. 189. 1. de Trin.. apud llcllarm. 
VOL. 1. S 
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to go needlessly to other sources of information. 9 Some- 
times, perhaps, she mistakes in lesser matters, and is set 
right by her child; yet this neither diminishes her pre- 
rogative of teaching, nor his privilege of receiving duti- 
fully. Now this is what the Church does towards her 
children, according to the primitive design. She puts 
before them) first of aJl, as the element,s of her teaching, 
nothing but the original Creed; her teaching will follow 
in due time, but as a privilege to children necessarily 
ignorant, as a privilege which win be ,velcomed by them, 
and accepted joyfully, or they w'ou]d be wanting in that 
temper of faith which the very coming for Baptism pre- 
supposes. 


17. 


Thus, then, I ,vould meet the difficulty of drawing the 
line between essentials and non-essentials. The Church 
asks for a dutiful and simple-hearted acceptance of her 
message growing into faith, and that variously, according 
to the circumstances of individuals. And, if this be the 
principle on which the Catholic Church anciently acted, 
we see how well it was adapted to try the humility of her 
children, without imposing any yoke upon them, after the 
manner of Rome, or repressing the elastic or creative force 
of their lllinds. She lllakes her way by love, she does not 
force a ,yay by violence. All she asks is their confidence, 
which ".ill practical1y preserve them froln all difference 
fronl her, except in 111Înor matters. Thus, in the case of 
particular minds, she allo\vs for a defect in the evidence 
they have received of her full doctrine, or in the impression 
of this or that part of her Creed. She is gentle, holds 
back, watches her time, alid is persuasive according to the 


9 [But supposing that after she has given her answer, the child has real 
reason to come to a ('ollclusion of his OWII, what is to hinder I.im, since she 
is not infallible ? Yet she lllay be right after all in the particula1' casc.] 
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opportunity. She secures to herself the power of aCCOUl- 
modating her communications to the circumstances, ranks, 
and ages of her children; of consulting for their ignorance, 
or even waywardness; of keeping silence when it would 
be inexpedient or unkind to urge truth in its fulness, or 
where men are unworthy of it; of letting the reason range 
freely, and then bringing it round. She exacts the great 
rudiments of the Gospel from all, she requires teachable- 
ness, she is severe 'with scepticism, but she is tender 
and considerate amid her zeal and loyalty towards God. 
She does not" strive nor cry," nor" quench the smoking 
flax; "but retires into the sanctuary, dispensing her lnes- 
sage, not lavishly, or by necessity, but on those who care 
to follow her. She has that confidence in the truth of her 
doctrine and in the sovereignty of truth, that she can be 
long-suffering to,vards eITor; that faith in bel' spiritual 
powers, that she is slow to display them. She can within 
bounds bear with the froward or the obstinate, kno\ving her 
gift both in the ,vord and in the sacraments, when the 
time comes for using it. She has too generous a temper 
to rule by eng3gements, but, like an absolute monarch, is 
familiar with her children without jealousy, because God 
is ,vith her. But supposing they are hopelessly contuma- 
cious, resist her word, oppose and preach against her, she 
has no desire, nay, no warrant to retain them, and suf- 
fers or compels them to depart, lest the rest should be 
injured. Yet after all, even when she strips them of her 
glorious privileges" she does not thereby absolutely pro- 
nounce on their spiritual state in God's sight, or their 
future destiny. She is as little concerned with such ques- 
tions as with the state of heathens. 1 She surrenders them 
to that Master" to whom they stand or fall; " doing her 
part, and leaving the rest to Him. 
1 [Nor is the Catholic Church, though she be infallible in her statements 
of doctrine. This whole paragraph is in the main true of he?.] 
S 2 
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18. 
4. It is tilne to bring tbis Lecture to nn end, but one 
objection, and not the least in1portant, remains, which 
shan be treated with as much brevity as the nature of it 
admits. It will be saia that, even if the above theory of 
Fundamentals is consistent, yet, after all, it is but a theory; 
a mere shadowy, baseless, ingenious theory, since the divi- 
sion of the East and West, and stiU more so since the 
great schism of the North and South. " You speak," it 
may be urged against Ine, " of the Church Catholic, of the 
Church's teaching, and of obedience to the Church. What 
is meant by the Church Catholic at this da.y? where is 
she? what are her local instruments and organs? how 
does she speak? when and where does she teach, forbid, 
command, censure? how can she be said to utter one and 
the same doctrine everywhere, when ,ve are at ,val' ,vith all 
tho rest of Christendom, and not at peace at home? In 
the Primitive Church there was no difficulty, and no mis- 
taking; then all Christians everywhere spoke one and the 
same doctrine, and if any novelty arose, it was at once 
denounced and stifled. The case indeed, is the same no,v 
with the Roman Church; but for Anglo-Catholics so to 
speak, is to llse words without Illeaning, to dream of a state 
of things long past away from this Protestant land. The 
Church is now but a mere abstract ,vord; it stands for a 
generalized idea, it is not the name of anyone thing really 
existing; which ifit ever ,vas, yet ceased to be, when Chris- 
tians divided from each other, centuries upon centuries ago. 
Rome and Greece, at enmity with each other, both refuse 
cOlnn1union to England, and anatheulatize her faith. 
Again, in the English Church by itself may be found dif- 
ferences as great as those which separate it from Greece 
or Rome ;-Calvanism and Arminianism, Latitudinarianism 
and Orthodoxy, all these sometimes simply such, and 
sOll1etimes compounded together into num berIess varieties 
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of doctrine and school; and these, not merely each up- 
holding itself as true, but, with few exceptions, denouncing 
all the rest as perilous, if not fatal errors. Such is its 
state even anlong its appointed nlinisters and teachers. 
vVhere, then, in the English Church is that one eternal 
voice of rTruth, that one witness issuing from tbe Apostles' 
times, and conversant with all doctrine, the expounder of 
the Creed, tlle interpreter of Scripture, and the instructor 
of the people of God?" 


19 


Whatever truth there is in these renlarks, still I cannot 
allow that what I have been above drawing out is there- 
fore a nlere tale of other tinles, when addressed to those 
who are really bent on serving God as well as they can, and 
'who consult 'v hat is most likely to please Him. 'rhe vm:'y 
difficulty of applying it, will be a test whether we earn.. 
estly desire to do His will or not. Those who do not., 
,vill gladly seize the excuse that His ,viII is difficult to 
find. COlnmon experience of life shows uS clearly enough 
how men evade what they do not like. They find reasons 
for pleasing theIl1selves, gooù unanswerable reasons, but 
which after all do not deceive us for an instant as to the 
real nlotives which influence them. The t"wo things are 
quite distinct and quite cOlnpatible, neither interfering 
,vith the other nor arguing its absence, the motive for an 
act and the excuse for it. The excuse which is urged to 
defend it, does not obscure in any degree our view of the 
nlotive which it argues. We know quite well that if their 
heart had been in the business, they would have found at 
least an approximation and made an atten)pt towards that' 
,vhich they have passed over; as is even plain from the 
proverb, " where there is a wiD, there is a way." N O'W, 
we have no l
eason to suppose, that God will accept in our 
conduct towards IIim excuses which we see through .when 
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offereà to ourselves; and, if so, the difficulty of obedience 
n1ay be a trial of our motives, not a subject for argument. 
The servant 'who hid his talent and made excuses, did not 
find his account in making them. 
It being kept in vie\v, then, what kind of obedience 
God requires of us, viz. such as we can pay, not the alter- 
native of the highest conceivable obedience, or none at all, 
of the very letter, or not of the spirit, let us see, whether 
even amid our present confusions there be any such in- 
superable obstacle in obeying the Church, as is pretended. 
N O\V, in spite of differences within or without, our own 
branch may surely be considered as to us the voice of her 
,vho has been in the world ever one and the san1e since 
Christ can1e. Surely, she COli1es up to the theory; she 
professes to be the Catholic Church, alid to transmit that 
one ancient Catholic Faith, and she does transmit it simply 
and intelligibly. Not the most unlettered of her members 
can miss her meaning. She speaks in her formularies 
and services. The Daily Prayer, the Occasional Offices, 
the Order of the Sacraments, the Ordination Services, pre- 
sent one and the same strong, plain, edifying language to 
rich and poor, learned and unlearned; and that, not as the 
invention of this Reformer or that, but as tho witness of 
all Saints from the beginning. The very titles of the 
Prayers and Creeds sho,v this; such as, "the Apostles' " 
alid "the Nicene Creed," "the Creed of St. Athanasius," 
"the Catholic Faith," "the Catholic Religion," a" Prayer 
of St. Chrysostom," and the like. It is undeniable, that 
a stranger taking up the Prayer-Book would feel it to be 
110 modern production; the very Latin titles to the Psalms 
and Hymns 'would prove it. It claims to be Catholic; 
nor is there anyone of any party to deny, that on the 
,vhole it is. There is no mistaking tbon in this day in Eng- 
land, where the Church Catholic is, and ,vhat her teaching. 
To follo\v her is to follo\v the Prayer-Book, instead of fol- 
lo,ving preachers, ,vho arc but individuals. Its words aro 
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not the accidental out-pouring of this or that age or 
country, but the joint and accordant testimony of that in- 
numerable company of Saints, whom we are bound to 
follow. They are the accents of the Church Catholic and 
Apostolic as she manifests herself in England. Surely, if we 
did but proceed on the great principle above described, of 
acting towards duties which we cannot fulfil exactly, did 
we take, what is given us, and use it not grudgingly, nor 
of necessity, but with a cheerful obedience, did \ve receive 
the Creed as our Gospel, embrace and act upon the doctrine 
of our Services, and, if anywhere we differed, differ in 
silence, we should of ourselves without effort revive all 
those visible tokens of the Church's sovereignty, the want 
of which is our present excuse for disobedience. SureJy, 
"the kingdom of God is within us;" we have but to 
recognize the Church in faith, and it rises before our eyes. 
20. 
Nor is there anything in the profession of the sects 
around us to disturb us. They contradict each other, or 
rather themselves. They pretend to no .Antiquity, they do 
not claim a Tradition, they have no stability, no consistency; 
they as little interfere, or profess to in terfere, ,vith our doc- 
trine and our pretensions at all, as the schools of philosophy 
and science. They have taken a different line and occupy 
a different province. They gain their opinions from a 
distinct source. As well might it be said that diviners 
interfere with prophecy, as those who out of their own 
judgment conjecture the doctrine of Christ, with its tra- 
ditionary delivery through His appointed stewards. 
The only real difficulty in our path in the question now 
under review, arises from the pretensions of the Roman 
Catholics who are among us. They profess to be the 
Church and to teach the Catholic Faith as 'well as we, yet 
differ materially from us. Which then are our people to 
believe? but even here there is no such difficulty in our 
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path as opponents would be glad to create. Assuming, as 
our present argument leads us to do, that Romanists and 
we are both branches of the one Catholic Church, I say the 
difference of doctrine between thenl and us is no prac- 
tical difficulty in finding what is Apostolical, no dra,vback 
upon our people's certainty and comfort in the Anglo- 
Catholic communion. Indeed, the two rival systems, 
Roman and English, agreeing amid their differences in 
those points which they each hold to be the highest truths, 
and which sectaries more or less undervalue, afford a 
remarkable attestation to the Apostolical origin of both. 
Both profes
 the Apostles' Creed. Both use substantially 
th8 same Common Prayer, ours indeed being actually but 
a selection from theirs. It is nothing to the purpose in this 
l)oint of view, what and how great the errors of ROlnanisnl 
are in practice. vVe know they are very serious; but I am 
speaking of its professions, with which alone at this instant 
I am concerned. And the doctrines of Three Persons in 
One indivisible Divine Nature; of the union of t"\yO 
Natures, Divine and Human, in the One Person of Christ; 
of the imputation of Adam's sin to his descendants; of the 
death of Christ to reconcile God the Father to us sinners; 
of the application of His merits through external rites; of 
the singular efficacy and mysteriousness of Sacra.ments; of 
the Apostolical ministry; of unity; of the necessity of good 
works; these and other doctrines are maintained, and main- 
tained as the chief doctrines of the Gospel, both by us and 
by them. And our very differences in other matters, and 
our hostility to,vards each other increase, I say, the forco 
of our unanimity where it exists. 
On the other hand, the very fact of those differences 
throws a corresponding uncertainty over those points 
which ROine maintains by her8elf,2 such as the existence 
2 [Dû, in like manner, the theological differences between Up. Bull and 
Socinus, add wcight to their evidence for the Divine Unity, in which they 
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of Purgatory, the supremacy of the Roman see, and the 
Infallibility of the Church. 


21. 
If, in ans\ver to this statelllent, it be urged that the 
peculiar claim set up by Rome to ,be the true Church to 
the exclusion of ourselves, is so serious as to perplex the 
inquirer, and almost to lead him to join himself to her 
communion as the safest course, \vhatever be the identity 
of doctrine between the two systems on greater points, let 
it be considered whether on the other hand there be not 
some peculiarities hanging about her, which are sufficient 
from the same prudential motives to keep us at a distance 
from her. Our Lord said of false prophets, "By their 
fruits shall ye know them;" and, however the TI1ind may 
be entangled theoretically, yet surely it will be struck 'with 
certain marks in Rome \vhich seem intended to convey to 
the simple and honest inquirer a solemn warning to keep 
clear of her, while she carries them about her. Such are 
her denying the cup to the laity, her idolatrous worship of 
the Blessed Virgin, her Image-worship, her recklessness 
in anathematizing, and her schismatical and overbearing 
spirit. Surely we have more reason for thinking that her 
doctrines concerning Images and the Saints are false, than 
that her decision that they are Apostolical is true. I con- 
ceive, then, on the whole, that 'while Rome confirms by her 
accordant witness our own teaching in all greater things, 
she does not tend by her novelties, and violence, and threats, 
to disturb the practical certainty of Catholic doctrine, or 
to seduce from us any sober and conscientious inquirer. 
And here I end, at l
st, my remarks on Fundamentals, in 
which I have been unavoidably led, partly to repeat, partly 
to take for granted, some portions of the preceding Lectures. 


ngree, but t11row doubt upon the doctrine of the Holy Triuity, about which 
they differ ?] 



LECTURE XI. 


ON SCRIPTURE AS rrHE RECORD OF }'AITH. 


IT will perhaps be questioned, \vhether the foregoing view 
of Catholic Tradition and the Fundamentals of the Church, 
is consistent with the supremacy of Holy Scripture in 
questions of faith. That it is not consistent with present 
popular notions on the subject I am quite aware; but it 
may be that those notions are wrong, and that the fore- 
going view, which is taken from our great divines, is right. 
If it could be proved contrary to anything they have 
elsewhere maintained, this would be to accuse them of 
inconsistency; which I leave to our enemies to do. How- 
ever, I will not content myself with a mere appeal to 
authority, but will argue the question on grounds of 
reason. In this, then, and the t\VO following Lectures, I 
propose to discuss the question of what is sometimes called 
"the Rule of Faith j" and to show, that nothing that has 
gone before is inconsistent with the reverence, thankful- 
ness, and submission with which we should receive 
Scripture. 


2. 


The sixth Article speaks as follows: "Holy Scripture 
containeth all things necessary to salvation, so that 
whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it 
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should be believed as an article of the faith, or be 
thought requisite or necessary to salvation." 
N o,v, this statement is very plain and clear except in 
one point, viz. who is to be the fudge ,vhat is and what 
is not contained in Scripture. Our Church is silent on 
this point,-very emphatically so. 'This is worth ob- 
serving; in truth, she does not admit, strictly speaking, 
of any juLIge at all, in the sense in which Ronlan 
Catholics and Protestants contend for one; and in this 
point, as in others, holds a middle course between 
extreme theories. The Ronlan Church, as we all know, 
IDt\intains the existence of a Judge of controversies, nay, 
and an infallible one, that is, the Church Catholic 
herself. It considers, that the Pope, in General Council, 
can i
fallibly deciJe on the meaning of Scripture, as 
,veU as infallibly discriminate between Apostolic and 
spurious Traditions. Again, the nlultitudo of Protestants 
also maintain the existence of a judge of Scripture 
doctrine, but not one and the same to all, but a 
different one to each individual. They consider every 
man his own judge; they hold that every man nlay or 
must read Scripture for hinlself and judge about its mean- 
ing and make up his mind for himself; nay, is, as regards 
himself, and practically, an infallible judge of its 
meaning ;-infallible, certainly, for were the whole new 
creation against him, Bishops, Doctors, 1\Iartyrs, Saints, 
the Holy. Church U lliversal, the very cornpanions of the 
Apostles, the unanimous suffrage of the most distinct times 
and places, and the most gifted and holiest men, yet 
according to the popular doctrine, though he was aware of 
this, he ought ultimately to rest in his own interpretations 
of Scripture, and to follow his private Judgment, ho,vever 
sorry he might be to differ from such authorities. 
Thus both the Protestant and the Roman Catholic hold 
the existence of an authoritative judge of the sense of 
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Scripture, each makes itself judge in its own cause, and 
places the ultimate appeal in its own decision; whereas 
our Article preserves a significant silence on the subject; 
\vhich agrees "with the mode of treating it adopted in other 
passages of our formularies. For, in truth, we neither 
hold that the Catholic Church is an infallible judge of 
Scripture, nor that each individual may judge for himself; 
but that the Church has authority, and that individuals 
have libertyto judge forthelnselves outside the range of that 
authority. This is no matter of words, but a very clear 
and pratically Ï1nportant distinction, as ,vill soon appear. 


3. 


The Church is not a judge of the sense of Scripture in 
the common sense of the .word, but a \vitness. If, indeed 
the word judge be taken to ll1ean what it means in the 
Courts of Law, one vested with authority to declare the 
received appointments and usages of the realms, and \vith 
power to enforce them, then the Church is a judge,-but 
not of Scripture, but of Tradition. l On the contrary, both 
Protestant sectaries and Catholics of Rome consider their 
supposed judge to be a judge not Dlerely of past facts, of 
precedents, custom, belief, and the like, but to have a 
direct po'wer over Scripture, to conten1plate questions of 
what is true and false in opinion, to have a special gift by 
divine illumination, a gift guaranteed by promise, of 
discerning the Scripture sense without perceptible human 
lJIedia, to act underaguidance, and as if inspired, even though 
not really SO.2 vVhether any such gift was once destined 


1 [Is it not as difficult, and just as much and as little of a usurpation, to 
judge of what Tradition says. as of what Scripture says ?] 
2 Accordingly in both parties there is a tendency to deny that SCloipture 
has one definite unalterable meaning; viel. above, the qu )tation from Cardinal 
Cn
a, Lecture ii., p. 97, on the one hand, aud the I..atitudinariall doctrinc 
on the other. 
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for mankind or not, it avalls not to inquire; \ve consider 
it is not given in fact, and both Roman Catholics and 
Protestants hold that it is given. We, on the other hand, 
consider the Church as a witness, a keeper and witness of 
Catholic 'rradition, and in this sense invested ,vith 
authority, just as in political matters, an ambassador, 
possessed of instructions fronl his government, would speak 
with authority. But, except in such sense as attaches to 
an ambassador, the Church, in our view of her office, is not 
a judge. 
She bears witness to a fact, that such and such a 
doctrine, or such a sense of Scripture, has ever been 
received and carne from the Apostles; the proof of which 
lies in evidence of a plain and public nature, first in her 
own unanimity throughout her various branches, next in 
the writings of the Ancient Fathers; and she acts upon 
this evidence as the executive does in civil matters, and is 
responsible for it; but she does not undertake of herself to 
determine the sense of Scripture, she has no imnlediate 
power over it, she but alleges and submits to that doctrine 
which is ancient and Catholic. '1:'he Protestant, indeed, 
and the Ronlanist rnay also use Antiquity; but it is as a 
nlere material by ,vhich the supreme judge, the spiritual 
mind, whether collective or individual, forms its de- 
cisions,-as pleac1ings in its court, itself being above them, 
and having an inherent right of disposing of theIne 'Ve, 
on the contrary, consider Antiquity and Catholicity to be 
the real guides, and the Church their organ. 3 For in- 
stance, in the 20th Article, a distinction is made between 


3 L How can history, that is, words and deeds which are dcad and gone, act 
as an effectual living decider of quarrels between living men? To apply 
past principles, doctrines, laws, precedents to prescnt cases requires an 
npplier, that is, a Ih>ing and present mind; and if neither the body is to 
decide nor the individual member of it, who is there to decide wh
n 
questions arisc, as they will to the end of timc ?] 
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rites and doctrines, and it is affirmed the Church has 
power over the one, but not over the other; "the Church 
hath pOll"fr to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in 
controversies of faith." Again, in the Canon of 1571, the 
rule of deciding these controversies is given: "Preachers 
shall be careful not to preach aught to be religiously 
held and believed by the people, except what is agreeable 
to the doctrine of the Old or N e'\v Testament, and 
{'ollecled from thnt verry doctrine by the Oatholic Fathers and 
anciellt Bishops."4 
The Act of Queen Elizabeth, though proceeding from 
the laity and since repealed, expresses the opinion of the 
age which imposed the Articles, and it speaks to the same 
purport as this Canon. It determines that " such matter 
and cause" only shall be adjudged to be heresy, as 
heretofore has been adjudged to be so, " by authority of 
the Canonical Scriptures, or by .çorne of the .:fi'rst four 
General Oou'ncils, or by any ot1ler General Council wherein 
the same ,vas declared heresy by the express and plain 
,vords of the said Canonical Scriptures." 
The present Church, then, in our vio,v of her oUice, is 
not so n1uch a judge of Scripture as a witness of Catholic 
Truth delivered to her in the first ages, ,vhether by 
Councils, or by Fathers, or in whatever other 'way. 


4. 


And if she does not claim for herself any gift of inter- 


4 [It must not be forgotten that the Council of Trent too forbids any inter- 
pretation of Scripture which runs counter to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers. But in order to determine what the Fathers say, and in what 
they agree, the Church's witness involves a judgment. Judges in our 
Courts of law are primarily witnesses to the law, written and unwritten, but 
still they are called judges of the law, and are truly such. And who can 
deny that a Jury judges of facts ? The facts of Antiquity are not too clear 
to dispense with the exercise of a judgment upon them. The view in the 
text is a theory which will not stand.] 
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pretation, in the high points in question, much less does 
she allow individuals to pretend to it. Explicit as our 
Articles are in asserting that the doctrines of faith are 
contained and must be pointed out in Scripture, yet 
they give no hint that private persons may presume to 
search Scripture, independently of external help when 
they can obtain it, and to determine for themselves what 
is saving. The Church has a prior claim to do so, but 
even the Church asserts it not, but hands over the office to 
Catholic Antiquity.5 What our Articles say of Holy 
Scripture as the document of proof, has exclusive 
reference to the mode of teaching. It is not said that 
individuals are to infer the faith, but that the Church 
is to prove it from Scripture; not that individuals are to 
learn it for themselves, but that they are to be taught it. 
The Church is bound over to test and verify her doctrine by 
Scripture throughout her courso of instruction. She roust 
take care to show her children that she keeps Scripture in 
mind, and is ruling, guiding, steadying herself by it. In 
Sermons and Lectures, in catechizings and controversy, 
she must ever appeal to Scripture, draw her arguments 
from Scripture, explore and develope Scripture, imitate 
Scripture, build up her forn1 or doctrine on Scripture 
rudiments; and though individuals have no warrant to set 
themselves against her particular use of Scripture, yet her 
obligation to use it is surely a great practical limitation of 
her power. The sole question" I say, in the Articles is 
lww the Ohurch is to teach. Thus, in the sixth it is said, 
that nothing but what is contained in Scripture, or may 
be proved by it, is to be ,e required of any man that it 
should be believed as an article of the faith." And the 


5 [This is an assumption. The Anglicnn Church .
hould thus act ac- 
cording to its theory, but does not infact, because Antiquity cannot fulfil 
the office thus gratuitously put upon it, Is Article 35 in Antiquity without 
an interpreter ?] 
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20th still nlore clearly: (( It is not lawful for the Ohurch 
to O1'dain anything that is contrary to God's word 
written, neither may ,it so expound one place of Scrip- 
ture that it be repugnant to another. 'Vherefore, 
although the Ohurch be a witness and a keeper of Holy 
'V rit, yet as it ought not to decree anything against t.he 
same, so besides the same ought it not to enforce any- 
thing to be believed for necessity of salvation." It 
does not say ,vhat individuals lnay do, but what the 
Church may not do. In like manner, the Canon of 1571 
is concerning the duty of preachers; the question ,vbether 
individuals may exercise a right of Private Judgment on 
the text of Scripture in matters of faith is not even con- 
tenlplated. 


v. 
Such then are the respective places to be assigned to 
the Church of this day and to her members in regard to 
the interpretation of Scripture. N either individual, nor 
Bishop, nor Convocation, nor Council, may venture to 
decline the Oatholic interpretation of its sacred mysteries. 
'Ve have as little warrant for rejecting Ancient Consent 
as for rejecting Scripture itself; 6 our Private Judgment 
is as much and as little infringed by the yoke of the 
Catholic sense as by the yoke of Scripture itself. Scrip- 
ture is an infringement on our Private Judgment. It 
demands our assent; it tbreatens us if we refuse it; and 
towards it, too, 'we Inay exercise ,vhat we presumptuously 
can the right of judging for ourselves. 'Ve may reject 
Scripture as we reject Antiquity, and we may take the 
consequences of 1Y hat in the next world will be seen to be 
either unavoidable ignorance or self-will. It will be 


Ii [And as little llOpe of finding it in the greater number of questions which 
arise. Thus the subject of J nstification, I.JUther's cardinal article, had not 
come before the Ancient Chul'ch, and both parties could plausibly appeal tQ 
the Fathers for dicta in their own favour in logical controversy.] 
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observed, that I am speaking all along of necessary doctrine, 
or the Faith once delivered; for in matters of inferior 
moment, both the Church and the individual have room 
to exercise their own powers; the individual to judge for 
hilnself, and the Church to give her judgment, "as one 
that hath obtained mercy of the I.4ord to be faithful;" 
and that for this simple reason, either that Scripture or 
Tradition is obscure, indeterminate, or silent. But such a 
necessity is not a privilege, but the absence of a privilege, 
and such an exercise of judgment is not a boast but a 
responsibility on either side. Ho,v the Church and the 
individual adjust their respective judgments, has been con- 
sidered in the last Lecture; and is a nlere case of relative 
duties, as that between a master and scholar, or parent 
and child. 


6. 


'Ve have now cleared the way to another inlportant 
principle of the Anglo-Catholic system,in which with equal 
discrimination it takes middle ground between Roman 
teaching anù mere Protestantism. Our Church adheres 
to a double Rule,7 Scripture and Catholic Tradition, anù 
considers that in all matters necessary to salvation both 
safeguards are vouchsafed to us, and both the Church's 
judgment and private judgment superseded; ,vhereas the 
ROlnanist considers that points of faith may rest on 
'l\'adition ,vithout Scripture, and the mere Protestant that 
they Inay be drawn from 
cripture without the witness of 
Tradition. Tha,t she requires SC1'ipture sanction i8 plain 


7 "'Vith them," the Rornanists, "both Scripture and Fathers are, as to 
tl1e sense, under the correction aud control of the present Church; with 
us the present Church says nothing, but under the direction of Scripture 
aud Antiquity taken together, one as the rule, the other as the pattern or 
interpreter. Among them, the present Church speaks by Scripture and 
,Father:;; with us, Scripture aud :Fathers speak by the Church. . . . Two 
witnesses are better thall one, though one he superior."-1Vaferland, Eccles. 
.dntiq. 8, 9. 


VOL. I. 


T 
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from the Articles; that she requires Oatholic sanction is 
plain froll1 the Athanasian Creed, which, in propounding 
the necessary faith of a Christian, says not a word about 
Scripture, resting it upon its being Oatholic; 8 that she 
requires both is plain from the Canon quoted n10re than 
once, ,vhich declares nothing to be the subject of religious 
belief except what is agreeable to the doctrine of tho Bible, 
and collected out of it by the Catholic doctors. 
This being the state of the case, the phrase' Rule of 
Faith,' which is n01Y commonly taken to mean the Bible 
by itself, would seem, in the judgment of the English 
Church, properly to belong to the Bible and Catholic 
'j\'adition taken together. These two together lnake up a 
joint rule; 9 Scripture is interpreted by Tradition, Tradi- 
tion is verified by Scripture; Tradition gives for In to the 
doctrine, Scripture gives life ; r
eraditìon teaches, Scripture 
proves. And hence both the one and the other have, 
according to the occasion, sometimes the Catho]i c Creed, 
sometimes Scripture, been caned by our writers the Rule 
of Faith; not as if that particular source of truth w'hich 
,vas not mentioned at this or that tirne 'vas thereby ex- 
cluded, but, as is implied throughout, the question lying 
not between the Creed and Scripture, but between the 
Church and the individual. Scripture, when illun1inated 
by the "Catholic Religion," or the Catholic Religion 
,v hen fortified by Scripture, n1ay either of them be called 


5 E. g. "It is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith;" "we are 
forbidden by the Catholic religion;" "this is the Catholic faith, which, 
except a man believe faithfully, he cannot be saved." It is quite certain that 
Protestantism, as we cxp{'ricnce it in this daJ', would have worded it, " This 
is the Scriptural faith," &c. &c. On the other hand the Articles, as was to 
be expected, sreuk of the Three Creeds ns " prov{'d bJ most certain warrants 
of Holy Scripture." 
9 "The Scriptures and the C)"(>('d are not two different Rules of Faith, but 
one and the same Rule, dilated ill Scripture, cOlltracted ill the Creed."-- 
Bramhall, Works, p. 402. 
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tho Gospel committed to the Church, dispensed to the 
individual. 1 
Having now stated as perspicuously as may be, what 
seems to be the English doctrine, I have to proceed next 
to the proof of that part of it which has not yet conle into 
discussion. The grounds on which Catholic Tradition is 
authoritative have been eXplained; it follows to inquire 
into the reasons for consideriug Scripture as the document 
of proof, as our Sixth Article declares it to be. In what 
remains of this Lecture I shall but stnte the àifferent lines 
of argnnlent which have been adopted with this view, and 
111ake some remarks upon then!. 


7. 


Now Protestants sOlnetimes argue, that the 'V ord of 
God lllUSt necessnrily be written; because how else could 
we be sure of its authenticity and integrity? that the 
notion of a revelation involves its being 'written, else the 
very object of tho revelation ,vould be defeated. They 
have been led to take this ground in rivalry of Roman 
thcologian
, ,vho have adopted the very sall1e antecedent 
line of argunlent, in behalf of the Church's infallibility, ns 
if the revelation would not really be such, if it left room 
for various and internlinable "questions concerning the 
contents of it. Chillingworth, for instance, uses tho fol- 
lowing language: "The Scripture is . . a sufficient rulo 
for those to judge by ,vho be
ieve it to be the word of 
Goù, (as the Church of England and the Church of ROllIe 
both do,) 'what they are to believe and what they are 
not to believe . . And IllY reason hereof is convincing 
and demonstrative, because nothing is neccssary to be vc- 
l,jpverl but 'what is T>lainly 'J o crcale(l."2 Now in spite of the 
gl'C'at llDJllle of this author, I cannot allow that a revcla- 
1 TIle Articles do not intro(ll1ce the term, " Rule of :Faith," at all. 

 Chilliugworth, .A.nsw. ii. 101-. 
, T 2 
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tion, if Inade, must necessarily be plain, or that frâth 
requires clear knowledge j and that in consequence the 
uncertain character, supposing it, of Catholic Tradition is 
a decisive ohjection to its being considered a divine 
informant in religious matters. And, in making this 
avo,val, I defend myself by the greater name of Bishop 
Butler.- u 1Ve are not in any sort able to judge," says that 
profound thinker, "whether it ,vere to have been ex- 
pected, that the Revelation should have been committed 
to writing; or left to be handed do,vn, and consequently 
corrupted by verbal tradition, and at length sunk under 
it, if mankind so pleased, and during such tinle as they 
are permitted, in the degree they evidently are, to act as 
they will." 3 
Indeed it certainly does seem presumptuous for a crea- 
ture, not to say a sinner, to take upon him to say, "I will 
believe Bothing, unless I am told in the clearest con- 
ceivable form." The utmost that can be safely advanceù 
antecedently, is, that, part of the revelation being con- 
feiJsedly written, it is likely that the whole is, whatever 
weight may attach to this presumption. Facts, too, are 
inconsistent with this line of argunlent; from Adam 
to Abraham there SeeITIS to bave been no written revela- 
tion at all. Again it is undeniable that the Gospel bas 
been before no,v preached, and successfully too, wllere the 
written word was unkno,vn; if then the al'gumen t in dis- 
pute be correct, the people addressed ought to 11ave dis- 
missed the preachers, refused to bear anything, because 
they could not know all, and renlained in heathenism. 

Further, it is not true that a traditionary doctrine cannot 
be "plainly revealed j" for the transference of t.he sab- 
batical rest from the seventh day to the Lord's day, comes 
to us upon Tradition. If the maxim in question were 
sound, we should have "convincing and den1011strative 
::I Anal. part, ii. c. iii. 
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reason" for disbelieving that transference. But ifTradi- 
tion may convey to us one truth, it surely /nay convey 
others also. I say there is no antecedent necessity for the 
wl.itten word containing the ,vhole of the Gospel, true 
though it be, that it does contain it. 


8. 


Others have considered that Scripture bears witness to 
its own sufficiency and perfection iù n1atters of doctrine. 
And to prove this, they bring forward such texts as 2 
rim. 
iii. ] G, 17," All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God," &c.; which speaks of the Old Testament, before the 
New was even completed, much less collected into a 
volume; and which therefore proves, if anything, that 
the Old Testalnent is sufficient without the New, or else 
that e
'eI'Y Sc)'ipture, every separate book, is a Canon. 
Again, it might plausibly be argued, if such strong terms 
are used of the Old, and yet the New is not excluded froin 
the Canon, but rather is the most important part of it, 
therefore, cyen had the New been so spoken of, yet doc- 
trines n1ight have remained behind for Tradition to supply. 
And so far I suppose is certain, whatever COlnes of it, that 
clearly as Scripture speaks of the divic.e inspiration of its 
writers, yet it nowhere says that it, by itself, contains aU 
necessary doctrine. Indeed from the beginning to the end 
of the New Testalnent there is no recognition even of its 
own existence, no reflection on itself, no putting forward 
of its claims as a written document. 'Ve simply meet 
with our Saviour and His Apostles' teaching, and their 
respective claim of authority for their own words and their 
o\vn persons, and this for the n10
t part historically con- 
veyed in the books of \vhich it is composed. The last 
words of tho Apocalypse are, I suppose, the sole great ex- 
ception to this remark, the sole declaration in the books of 
the New Testament, of an exclusive character, and surely 
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they cannot be considered sufficient in themselves to 
establish so bold and e,yentful a negative, as that nothing 
is necessary doctrine but what is in it. 


9. 
Others, accordingly, argue from the analogy of the 
Jewish Law that the Christian Law also nlust be written. 
But ,vhy should the analogy between. the Dispensations 
hold in this point? does it hold in all points in ,vhich 
Scripture olnits to say that it does not hold? At least the 
Protestantis111 of the day ,vould not gain by the recogni- 
tion of such a rule. Again, it Inight be argued that the 
J e\vish Covenant was one of fornlal enactments, of rites 
and cerenlo11ies, and therefore required a written ,vord, 
but tbat the Gospel is of the spirit, not of the letter; 
either then that the New Testament must be obeyed in all 
points literally, or that perhaps it is not the whole of 
the revelation; and no party in the controversy consider 
themselves bound literally to cut off the right hand, and 
pluck out the right eye, to wash each other's feet, or to 
bave all things in COlnlllon. It lnight b8 added too, that, 
though the Gospel has definite doctrines and rites, as ,veIl 
as the Jewish La-w, yet that the Catholicity of the Tradi- 
tion, ,vhich ,vas wanting undel' the La,v, nJay supply the 
office of a written word. I mean to say, that the analogy 
of the Jewish La,v is an insufficient gronud on which to 
reject rrradition from the Gospel Revelation, considering 
that it is a means of rrruth, am pIe and adequate in its 
nature, and already employed by Providence in conveying 
to us the New rrestament itself. 


10. 


Such are some of the DIOst approved methods at tIle 
present day for proving that Scripture, and Scripture 
only, is of supreme authority in ll1atters of faith. Anot]Jor 
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and acuter line of argument is to call on those who deny 
it to prove their point j-if there be anything besides 
Scripture equal to Scripture, to produce it, and give 
reasons in its behalf. In other words, it grants their 
priuciple and denies their matter of fact. And certainly 
it does seem as if the On'lt8 probandi, as it is called, lay 
with the Roman controversialist, not with us. Such, then, 
has been the course pursued by SOTne of our greatest 
writers, as Hooker, who observes, "They which add 
1\'aditions, as a part of supernatural necessary truth, have 
not the truth, but are in error. For they only plead, 
that whatsoever God revealeth as necessary for all Chris- 
tian men to do or believe, the same we ought to embrace, 
whether we have received it by writing or otherwise, 
'll'hich no rnan deuieth; when that .which they should con- 
firm, who claim 80 great reverence unto Tralitions, is, 
that the same Traditions are necessary to be acknowledged 
divine and holy. For we db not reject them, only because 
they are not in the Scripture, but because they are 
neither in Scripturè, nor can otherwise sufficiently ùy any 
1'eason be proved to ùe of Goel. That .which is of God, and 
may be evidently proved to be so, we deny not but it hath 
in his lcind, although unwritten, yet the self-same force and 
a'ltthority with the 'written laws oj God." 4 Such is the 
j uL1gnlent of this great author, who sets us right as to the 
Eense in which Tradition is inadmissible, viz., not in the 
abstract, and before inquiry, but in the particular case ,; 
not as being an uncertain mode of conveying religious 
truth, as requiring care 3nd thought on our part, and 
after all leaving us in some degree of doubt, which is the 
objection noticed above, but because, in n1atter of fact, 
certain given Traditions, (so called,) as tl]e Roman, aftel. 
iuqniry, turned out not to be Traditions. 


4 Hooker, Eccl. Pol. i. 14. 
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Yet this mode of understanding the Sixth Article 
would seen1 to lie open to two serious objections. First, 
the matter of fact is not at all made out that there are no 
Traditions of a trusbvorthy nature. For instance, it is 
proved by traditionary infol'lnation only, (for there is no 
other way,) that the text of Scripture is not to be taken 
literally, concerning our washing one another's feet, while 
the command to celebrate the Lord's Supper is to be 
obeyed in the letter. Again, it is only by rrradition 
that ,ve have any safe and clear rule for changing the 
weekly feast froln the seventh to the first day. 
Again, our divines, such as Brall1hall, Bull, Pearson, 
and Patrick, believed that the Blessed .ßIary vças " Ever- 
Virgin," as the Church has called her; but rrradition was 
their only inforlnant on the subject. Thus there are 
true Traditions still remaining to us, independent of 
Scripture. 


] ') 
.;.,/. 


Perhaps it nlay be said, however, that a11 that the argu- 
ment under review reàI1y denies is, the existence of alJY 
inlp
rtant Traditions, any points of faith, affecting our sal- 
vation. But then follo'ws a stilln10re difficult question, as 
to what are necessary points of faith, and how they are to 
be defined. 'Ve say Scripture contains all necessary doc- 
trines; and why? because there happen to be nono except 
in Scripture. N o\v there are true Traditions extant of 
son1e kind, as by the argU111ent is granted, and such as ,ve 
even act upon; perhaps then they are necessary. How do 
we know they are not? rrhe common answer ,vould be, 
because they are not in Scripture; but this is the very 
point to be proved. It will perhaps be replied, however, 
that such Catholic Traditions, as the transference of tIle 
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Sabbath, though true, do not bring 'with them any claim 
to be considered as parts of the necessary faith; that 
the only Traditions of this nature are those which are 
contained in the Creed; and that every Article of the 
Creed can in matter of fact be proved from Scripture; 
accordingly, that the Sixth Article only n1eans to say 
that for proving the Articles of the Creed we do not 
want Tradition, but Scripture is enough. This answer 
seenlS so far unexceptionable; yet it does not hold against 
the second objection which I have to make to the line of 
argument undcr consideration. This lies in the ,vording 
of the Article itself. The Article is certainly engaged in 
stating a great principle; it begins with a formal enuncia- 
tion, as if uttering what it felt to be a buhvark of the 
Truth, and an antidote against the errors of the time. 
"Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salva- 
tion, so that ,vhatsoever is not read therein, nor may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of fI ny lnan." Ho\v 
is this fulfilled, by merely proving that it .c:w happens that 
no doctrine coming fron1 the Apostles is to be found any- 
where else,-that it so hapJ!ens the Creed can be proved 
from Scripture? Surely the Article speaks, not as if 
l1arrating a matter of history, but of doctrine, nút a COll- 
elusion to be arrived at, but a principle to start ,vith. 


13. 
These, then, are the difficulties in the proof of our Sixth 
Article; to ,vhich Romal1ists add the particula.r structure 
of the N e\v Testament. They observe it is but an in. 
complete document 011 the very face of it. There is no 
harmony or consistency in its parts. There is no code of 
commandmcnts, no list of fUlldan1entals. It comprises 
four lives of Christ, written for different portions of the 
Church, and not tending to make up one ,vhole. Then 
follow epistles written to particular Churches on particular 
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occasions, and preserved, (as far as there can be accident 
in the world,) accidentaHy. Some books, as the Epistle to 
the Laodiceans, are altogether lost j others are preserved 
only in a translation, as perhaps the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews j some delivered down 
with barely sufficient evidence for their genuineness, as 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter. Nor were they generally 
received as one volume till the fourth century. These are 
disproofs, it may be said, of any intention, either in the 
course of Providence, or in the writers, that the very books 
of Scripture, though inspired, should be the Canon of faith, 
that is, that they should bound and complete it. Also, 
the office of the Church as the" keeper of Holy Writ," 
seems to make it probable that she was intended to inter- 
pret, perhaps to supply what Scripture left irregular and 
incomplete. On the other hand, the circurnstance that 
religious truths can be conveyed by ordinances, or by 
Catholic Tradition, as ,veIl as by ,vriting, seeIns an intima- 
tion that there is such a second Rule of Faith, equally 
authoritative and binding with Scripture itself. 


14. 
This being the state of the case, the line of argument 
I would adopt is one which many of our most ernillent 
Di vines have pursued, and among thenl the writer of the 
first Homily. Nor let anyone be startled at all this 
discordance of opinion among our Divines, in their moae 
of proving one of the great principles of Protestantism, as 
if it reflected upon the wisdonl or soundness of the principle 
itself. Above all, let not Romanists venture to take ad- 
vantage of it, lest we retort upon thenl the vacillations, 
intrigues, jealousies, and violences displayed in the delibe- 
rations of divines attendant on their General Councils, 
which issued, as they conceive, in infallible decisions. It 
is ,veIl known that the Chul ch of Rome reckons no part of 
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the process by which the Fathers in Council arrive at theIr 
final decree to be of any aut.bority. She conceives they 
are overruled, in ,vhatever Inanner, to arrÌve at it. And 
accordingly, on inspecting their deliberations, we shall find 
thelll so full of both moral and intellectual defects, as to 
111ake us agree with her that, if their conclusions be 
infallible, it clearly is in C011Sf'qucnce of some miraculous 
guardianship, and not frJUl any tendency in the hUlllan 
agency ernployed to produce that result. But surely a 
theory ,vhicb serves plausibly to evade a difficulty in the 
teaching of Rome, may, with lllore 
peciousness, and \vith- 
out evasion, be applied to the case unùer consideration. 
'Vhich, or ,vhether any of the reasons already mentioned, 
or presently to be lnentioned, was adopted as the ground 
of the ..Article by its framers, matters not j nor whether 
,ve can ascertain it, or adopt it ourselves. 
It lllatters not, I say, whether or not they only bappened 
to COine right on ,vhat are, in a logical point of view, 
faulty preluises. rr"hey had no time for theories of any 
kind j and to require theories at their hand, argues an 
ignorance of human nature, and of the special way in which 
Truth is struck out in the course of life. COIllI110n sense, 
chance, moral perception, genius, the great instruments in 
the discovery of principles, do not reason. The discoverers 
have no argunlents, no grounds j they see the Truth, but 
they do not know how they see it; and if at any time they 
attelnpt to prove it, it is as much a matter of experiment 
,vith theIn, a
 if they had to :find a road to a distant moun- 
tain which they see with the eye, and they get entangled, 
embarrassed, and perhaps overthrown in the superfluous 
endeavour. It is tho second-rate men, though most useful 
in their place, who prove, reconcile, finish, and explain. 
Probably the popular feeling of the sixteenth century sa\V 
the Bible to be tho word of God, so as nothing else is His 
word, by the power of a strong sense, by a sort of moral 
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instinct, or by a happy augury. Even though ihe first 
Protestants proceeded to give insuflicient reasons for their 
belie
 or at times stated it unf!'uardedly or extravagantly, 
it ,vould not follow that they did not discern and speak a 
great Truth. Nor does it follo,v that ,ve J to ,vhom they 
have left the task of harmonizing their doctrines, are mis- 
ta,ken, because we are at tit-nes at fault, and dispute among 
ourselves what is the best way of settilJg about it. 


] 5. 


If asked, then, how I know that the Bible contains a11 
truth necessary to be believed in order to salvation, I 
simply reply with the first IIolnily, that the early Church 
so accounted it, that there is a "Consent of Catholic 
Fathers" in its favour. No matter, ,vhetber or not we 
can see a principle in it; no matter, ,vhether or not ,ve 
can prove it from reason or Scripture; ,ve receive it 
simply on historical evidence. The early Fathers so held 
it, and 'we throw the burden of our belief, if it be a bur- 
den, on them. It is quite impossible they should so bave 
accounted it, except from Apostolic intinlations, that it 
was so to be. 5 Stronger evidence for its truth is scarcely 
conceivable; for if any but the Scriptures bad pretensions 
to be an oracle of faith, 'would not the first Successors of 
the Apostles be that oracle? must not they, if any, have 
possessed the authoritative traditions of the Apostles? 
rrhey surely must have felt, as much as we do, the unsys- 
tematic character of the Epistles, the silence of Scripture 
about its own canonicity, or ,vhatevcr other objections can 
be no'w urged against our doctrine; and yet they certainly 
held it. 


5 In the Apostolical Fathers, Clement and Ignatius, as writing close upon 
Apostolic times, when local were stronger than ecclesiastical traditions, tho 
special recognition of Scripture as the supreme authority does not appear; 
but we find it in St. PolJcarpt who lived to the next generation. 
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16. 
If this line of argument can be maintained, there will 
he this especial force in it as addressed to the controver- 
sialists of ROlne. They are accustomed to taunt u::; with 
inconsistency, a::; if we used the Tradition of the Church 
only when, and as far as, we could not ayoid it; for instance, 
for the establishment of the divinity of Scripture, but not 
of the Creed. " "r ere it not for the testimony of the 
Church," they say, "we should not kno\v what books are, 
,,'hat books are not inspired; they do not speak for theln- 
selyes, or at least when they do they scarcely can he 
H,chnitted as their O\Y11 vouchers. Yet a Protestant ,yill 
quote thelll implicitly as divine, "Thile he scoffs and rails 
at that inforll1ant to Wh0l11 he is indebted for his know- 
ledge." Protestants have felt the cogency of this repre- 
sentation; and have been led to explore other 1110des of 
proving the genuineness ('f the X ew Testalnent, which 
might set thell1 free frolll the first ages of Christianity. 
Paley, for instance, has shown froln the undesigned 
coincidences of the _\.ct
 and Epistles, that they bear with 
them an internal evidence of their truth. Others have 
enlarged upon ,,'hat they conceive to be the beautiful and 
,vise adaptation of the Christian doctrines to each other, 
which, in the words of one "Titer, is such as to show that 
"the systeln " of the .dpostles "is true in the nature of 
things, even were they proved to be Ïlnpostors." 6 Inge- 
nious as such arguments are, were they as sound and 
reverent, as they are generaIly irreverent and often 
untenable, still they do not touch the question of the divine 
origin of the Ne\v Testament itself, except very indirectly, 
nay, someti1l1Cs tend to dispense with it. However, 
allowing ,yhat force we ,vill to them, I ::;uppose it is Ull- 
dcuiable after aU that we do receive tho 
 e,v Testament 


6 Er
killc'
 Intcl"ual Evidcncc, p. Ii. 
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in its existing. shape on Tradition, not on such refinements; 
for instance, we include the Second Epistle of St. Peter, 
"\ve leave out St Clement's Epistle to the Corinthians 
simply because the Church Catholic has done so. N o,v 
this difficulty, '\Thatever be its weight, is fully 11let Ly the 
1110Je of proof 'which I have suggested; or rather a ppillt 
i
 gained Ly means of it. 
V e do not discard the 1\'aLlitiun 
of the Fathers; ,ve accept it; ,ve accept it entirely; ,vo 
accept its ,vitness concerning itself and against itself; it 
"\vitnesses, to its own inferiority to Scripture; it wit- 
nesses, not only that Scripture is the recorc1} but that it is 
the sole record of saviug truth. 


17. 


This is the more renlarkable from the great stress ,vhich 
the Fathers certainly do lay on the authorit.y of Tradition. 
rrhey so represent it in its A postolical and universal 
character, they so extol and defer to it, that it is difficult 
to see ,vhy they do not nlake it, what Roman Catholics 
make it, an indepenùent inforlllallt in lnatters of faith; 
yet they do not. 'Vhenever they fOl'lllal1y prove a ùoc- 
trino, they have recourse to Scripture; they Lring forward 
1'radition first; they use it as a. strong antecedent argu- 
ment against individual heretics who profess to quote 
Scripture; but in Councils they ever verify it by the 
written "V ord. 7 Now, if ,ve choose to argue and dispute, 
,ve !nay call the111 inconsistent, and desire an explanation; 
but, if ,yO will be learners in the school of Christ, ,ve shall 
take things as ,,
e fiud theIn, ,ye shall consider their conduct 
as a vestige and token of some Apostolic appointnlent, 
from its very singularity. It is nothing to the purposo, 
that Catholic and Apostolic Tradition is strong enough, 
even supposing it to boso, tosustaiu thewoightof un appeal, 
if} in luattcr of fact, it was not so elupluycd oy the early 


7 [This is strange; vide infr. p. 312 llO
l' 2.] 
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Church. Christ surely Illay give to each of His instrume
ts 
its own place; He has vouchsafed us two informants in 
saving truth, both necessary, both at hand, Tradition for 
statement, Scripture for proof; and it is our part rather to 
thank Hitn for His bounty, than to choose one and reject 
the other. Let us be content to accept the canonicity of 
Scripture on faith. 


18. 


1foreover this view of the subject rids us of all questions 
about the abstract sufficiency and perfection of Scripture, 
as a document of saving truth. Roman Catholics some- 
times ask whether some one book, as the Gospel of St. John, 
,vould have been sufficient for salvation; and, if not, 
,vhether those of the Apostles' writings '\v hich happen to 
remain are sufficient, considering that others of them are 
undoubtedly lost. We llJay answer, that anyone book of 
Scripture ,vould be sufficient, provided none other were 
given us; that the whole V olnme, as we have received it, 
is enough, because we have no more. There is no abstract 
111easure of what is sufficient. Faith cannot believe more 
than it is told. It is saving, if it believes as much as that, 
be it little or great. 


19. 


Lastly, it l11ay be asked of us, how it is, supposing 
Scripture be, as has been here represented, only the docu- 
ment of appeal, and Catholic Tradition the authoritative 
source of Christian doctrine, that our Articles say nothing 
of Catholic rrradition, and contemplate rrradition only in 
its relation to Ceremonies and Rites which are not" in aU 
places one or utterly like," "and Inay be changed according 
to the diversity of countries, times, and men's manners? n 
To which I answer by asking, in turn, why the Articles 
contain no recognition of the inspiration of Holy Scripture. 
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In truth, ,ve must take the Articles as we find theln; they 
are not a system of theology on whatever view, but a pro- 
test against certain specific errors, existing at the time 
,vhen they ,vere drawn up. There are, a
 all parties TIlust 
confess) great truths not expressly stated in the Articles. 


N GTE 011 Lecture xi. 


[That the Anglican theory differs from Catholic teaching in thi
, that it 
considers the historical documents and acts of the first centuries to furnish 
so luminous, forcible, direct, and detailed an evidence of the contents of the 
Apostolic depositu'l1'l, as to suffice for answering all questions and settling all 
di
putes, which may arise on vital points to the elld of time, whereas Catholics 
llOld such a task to require the interpositioll of a Ii ving authority, who cannot 
err-so much is undeniable. l
ut, as to the other subject of controversy 
between England and Rome, which i:ö. discussed in the foregoing Lecture, viz. 
whether Scripture, or Scripture and Tradition is the record and rule offaith, 
this, I conccive is, as between Catholics and Anglicans, ofa verbal character. 
I speak of it in my " Letter to Dr. Pusey," thus :- 
"You allow that there is a twofold rule, Scripture and Tradition, and this 
is all that Catholics say. How then do Anglicans differ from us here? 
I believe the differênce is one of words. Catholics and Anglicans, in the 
controversy as to whether the whole faith is or is not contained in Scripture', 
attach different meanings to the word 'proof.' 'Ve mean that 1Iot cvcry 
article of faith is so contained there, that it may thence be logically proved, 
independently of the teaching and authority of the Tradition; but Anglicans 
mean that every article of faith is so contained there, that it may thence be 
proved, provided there be added the illustrations and compensations supplied 
by the Tradition. I
ou do not say that the wLolc revelation is in 
cripture 
in such sense that pure unaided logic can draw it from the sacrcù text; nor 
do 'We deny that it is in Scripture in an improper sense, in the sense that thp. 
Tradition of the Church is able to recognize and detcrmillc it there. You do 
not profess to dispeme with Tradition; nor do we forbid the idea of probable, 
secondary, symbolical, connotative senses of Scripture, o\'er and above those 
which probably belong to the wording and context." 


There is a further reason for considering this question, as between 
Catholics and Anglicans, to be verbal. In the case of Protestants indeeù it 
is by no mean:; verbal; for they consider, in opl'osition to Catholics, that 
Scripture is the one authoritative informant about reveale
l doctrine, in- 
dependent and exdusive, and that Traùition is no iuformunt at all. 
llut Anglicans, by allowing that Scripture requires all intcr
rctl'r, do 
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}1c('cssari1y agree with CatllOlics in dcnying that Scripture is the ono 
authoritative informant. This is what is brought out; in the above quota- 
tion; but now I aùd that, by the same allowance, they also ngrce with 
Catholics in holding Tradition as well as Scripture to be a substantive and 
ind('pcndcnt informant. 
This is plain: -for they f{lllow Vincent of Lorins, Athanasius nnd 
Thcodorct (vid. infra, pp. 321-327) in s,l)'ing that it is Tradition tlmt 
guides anù ùecides the interpretation of Scripture. E.g., in the Al'i,ll1 c(.n- 
troversy, certain passages of Scripture were interpreted by the orthodox ill 
ouc way, nnd by the .Arians in another: upon this the orthodox appealed to 
the 
'ecclesiastical scope," or traditionary sense, in order to determine the 
f}ucstiOll; that i!', they turned to Tradition ns an arbiter. Is not an arbiter 
un authol'ity supreme and denlliti,'e? is nn nrLiter a CI subordinate" 
authority? How then do not Anglicans, in spite of the formidable-looking 
refe.rcnces to the Fathers in a later Lecture, ngree with Catholics in holding, 
contrary to Protestants, that Tradition as well as Scripture is nn infOl'. 
maut authoritative and indepcllllellt rJ 


YJL. I 


..J 



LECTURE XII. 


ON SCRIPTURE AS THE RECORD OF OUR LORD"S 
TEACHING. 


OF the t'wo lines of proof offered in behalf of the SiXt11 
Article, which I discussed in my last Lecture, the one 
implied that it declared a doctrine, the other a fact; the 
one spoke as if Holy Scripture must contain, the other as 
if it happened to contain, all necessary truth. Of these 
the former seems to TIle to come nearer to the real meaning 
of the Article, and also to the truth oftbe case, though the 
particular considerations commonly offered in argument arc 
insufficient. Certainly, we cannot maintain the peculiar 
authority of the written \vord, on the ground of any ante- 
cedent necessity, that Revelation should be written, Hor 
fron1 the witness of Scripture itself, nor froll1 the parallel of 
the Jewish Law; yet there are probabilities nevertheless,. 
\vhich recon1nlend its special authority to our belief, even 
before going into the details öf that historical testimony 
which I consider to be the proper evidence of it. 
Let us see, then, what can be said on the prÍ1ná facie 
view of the subject, in behalf of the notion that Scripture 
is on principle, and not only by accident, the sole Canon 
of our faith. 


2. 
First, the New Testament is called by the name of a 
testament or ,vill. Indeed the very circumstance that 
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St. Paul calls the Gospel Revelation a Testament, and 
that Testuluents are necessarily written, and that ho 
paraUels it to the l\Iosaic 'restamellt, and that the l\Iosaic 
was written, prepares ns to expect that the Gospel ,vill be 
written also. And the name of 'restament actually given 
to the sacl'eù. volume confirms this anticipation. It evi- 
dently is a mark of special hOllour; and it assigns a most 
significant purpose to the written 'V ord, such as rrradi- 
tion, however clearly Apostolical, cannot reach. Even 
granting T'radition and Scripture both to come frorn the 
Apostles, it does not therefore follow that their written 
VV ord was not, under God's over-ruling guidance, designed 
for a particular purpose, for ,vhich their vV ord unwritten 
".as not designed. 
Next, ,ve learn from the testimony of the early Church, 
that Scripture and Scripture only is inspired. This explains 
how it may be called in an especial lJlallner the Testalnent 
or ''\Till of our Lord and Saviour. Scripture has a gift 
which 'rradition has not; it is fixed, tangible, accessible, 
readily applicable, and besides all this perfectly true in all 
its parts and relations; in H. ,vord, it is a sacred te
rt. 
Tradition does not convey to us any sacramental words, 
as they may be called, or sustained discourses, but ideas 
and things only. It gives us little or nothing which can 
be handled and argued from. We can argue only from a 
text; we can argue freely only from an inspired text. 
Thus Scripture is in itself specially fitted for that oftice 
,vhich we assign it in our Article; to he a repository of 
manifold and various doctrine, a Ineans of proof, a stan- 
dard of appeal, an umpire and test between truth and 
falsehood in all emergencies. It thus becomes the nearest 
possible approach to tho perpetual presence of the Apostles 
in the Ohurch; ,vhereas rrradition J being rather a collectioll 
of separate truths, facts, and usages, is ,vanting in ap- 
plicability to tho subtle qucstions and difficulties 'which 
u 2 
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feorn tiule to time arise. A Dew heresy, for instance, 
,vould be refuted by Tradition negatively, on the very 
ground that it was new; but by Scripture positiyely, hy 
the use of its text, and by suitablo inferences froin it. 


(") 
ù. 


Here, then, are two tokens that Scripture really is what 
,ve say it is. But now let us proceed to a third peculiarity, 
to 'which nlore tilne shan be devoted. 
Scripture alone contains what remains to us of OU1= 
Lord's teaching. If there be a port.ion of Revelation, 
sacred beyond other portions, distinct and r0l11ote in its 
nature from the rest, it nlust be the ,vords and ,vorks of 
the Eternal Son Incarnate. lie is the One Prophet of the 
Church, as He is the One Priest and I(ing. His history 
is as far above any other possible revelation, as heaven is 
above earth; for -in it ,ve have literally the sight of 
Almighty God in His judglnents, thoughts, attributes, and 
deeds, and His nlode of dealing ,,,ith us His creat.ures. 
N ow this special revelation is in Scripture, and Scripture 
only; 'rradition has no part in it. 
'1"0 enter into the force of this re111ark, we should care- 
fully consider the peculi2.r character of our Lord's recorded. 
words and ,yorks when on earth. They ,viII be found to 
come to us even professedly, as the declarations of a La\v- 
giver. In the Old Covenant, Almighty God first of all 
spoke the Ten Commandments from 
10unt Sinai, and 
afterwards wrote thenl. So our Lord first spoke His own 
Gospel, both of proillise and of precept, on the Mount, and 
His Evangelists have recorded it. Further, ,vhen He 
delivered it, He spoke by ,vay of parallel to the Ten 
Commandments. And His style, moreover, corresponds 
to the authority which He assumes. It is of that solemn, 
measured, and severe character, which bears on the face of 
, it tokens of its belonging to One ,vho spake as none other 
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man could speak. The Beatitudes, with wllÏeh IIis 
Sermon opens, are an instance of this incomlnunicable 
style, ,vhich befitted, as far as human words could befit, 
God Incarnate. 
Nor is this style peculiar to the Sermon on tl1G 
l\fount. All through the Gospels it is c1i
cernible, distinct 
from any other part of Scripture, showing itself in solemn 
declarations, canons, sentences, or sayings, such as 
legislators propound, and scribes and lawyers comment 
on. Surely everything our Saviour did and said is 
characterized by mingled simplicity and mystery. His 
emblematical actions, His typical miracles, His parables, 
His replies, His censures, all are evidences of a legislature 
in germ, afterwards to be developed, a code of divine truth 
which waH ever to be before men's eyes, to be the subject 
of investigation and interpretation, and the guide in con- 
troversy. " Verily, verily I say unto you," -" But, I say 
unto you," -are the tokens of a supreme Teacher and 
Prophet. 


4.. 


And thus the }"'athers spoak of His teaching. " His 
sayings," observes St. Justin, ",vere short and concise; 
for TIe was no rhetorician, but His word was the power of 
God." 1 And St. Basil, in like manner: " Every deed, and 
every ,vord of our Saviour Jesus Christ is a canon of piety 
and virtue. vVhen then thou hearest ,vord or deed of His, 
do not hear it as by the ,vay, or after a simple and carnal 
manner, but enter into the depth of His contemplations, 
and become a communicant in truths mystically delivered 
to thee." St. Jerome tells us that St. J ohu's disciples 
011ce asked hirn why he so often said, " My ]ittle ehilùrol1, 
love one another;" on which he replied, "Because it 
is a precept of the Lord's, and is enough, though it be 


1 Apol. i. 14. Constit. Monast. i. 
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alone." And Cyprinn, "'Vhereas the "\V ord of God, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, canle to all men,and, gathering together 
learned and unlearned alike, did to every age and sex pro- 
claim the precepts of salvation, He foruled those precepts 
into a grand conlpclldium, that the memory of His scholars 
might not be taxed by the heavenly teaching, but might 
promptly learn what for a siulple faith was needed." 2 
As instances in point, I would refer, first, to His 
discourse with Nicodenlus. vVe can hardly conceive but 
He must have spoken during the Pharisee's visit lunch 
l110re than is told us in St. John's Gospel; but so luuch 
is preserved as bears that peculiar character 'which becanle 
a Divine L
nvgiver, and was intended for perpetual use in 
the Church. It consists of concise and pregnant enuncia- 
tions on which volumes of instructive COlll111ent nIight be 
,vritten. Every verse is a canon of Divine Truth. 
His discourse t.o tho Jews in the fifth chapter of St. 
John's Gospel, is perhaps a stilll11oro striking instanco. 


5. 
Again, observe how the Evange]ists 11eap His woròs 
together, though unconnected with each other, as if under 
a divine intilnation, and with the consciousness that they 
,vere providing a code of doctriue and precept for the 
Church. Take for insta,nce, at the end of the ninth chapter 
of St. Luke: "Then there arose a reasoning among them, 
which .of them should be t1Je greatest; and Jesus, 
perceiving the thought of their heart, took a child, and set 
him by Him, and said unto them, TVlwsoever .4?hall?'eceive 
this rhilLl in },[!I narne, ?'f
ceiveth },[e; aJul whu80evC'J'shall 
1"lxcive ][e, 1'e(
eivcth Hhn that sent !lIe; for he that is [past 
anwng YU'U all, the snnw shall be greut. AHd John answered 
and said, J\Iaster, "ve saw one casting out devils in frhy 
name; and ,ve forbad hinI, because he followeth not with 
t Hieron. in Gal. vi. ] O. C'ypriau in Orate Dom. 18. 
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us ; anù Jesus said unto hirn, F01'bid him not, for he that ,is 
not against 'itS is for us. And "wl1en His disciples, James 
and John, saw" that the SanIaritans did not receive Him, 
"they said, Lord, wilt Thou that we command fire to 
COID.e down from heaven and consume them, even as Elias 
did? But He turned and rebuked thenI, and said, Ye 
know not what nlanner. of spirit ye are of ; for the Son of 
][an is not con
e to dest1'oy 'men's lives but to save them. 
And a certain man said unto Him, Lord, I will follow 
Thee whithersoever Thou goest; and Jesus said unto 
Him, Foxes have holes, and the bÙ,ds of the ai?' have nests, 
but the Son of ][an hath not 'Lvhm'c to lay H,is head. And 
He said to another, Follo,v 
Ie; and he said, Lord, 
suffer me first to go and bury my father ; Jesus said unto 
him, Let the dead b'lt1,y tlwÙ' dead, but go thou and preach 
the IdngdoJ1L of God. And another also said, Lord, I win 
folIo,v rrhee, but let nle first go bid them farewell which 
are at home at nlY house; and Jesus said unto him, 1{0 
man having put his hand to the plough and looking bacle is fit 
f01' the leingdom, qfGod." Here are six solenIn declarations 
müde one after another, with little or no connexion. 
rrhe twenty-second chapter ofSt.l\Iatthe,v wonld supply 
a sinlilar 
eries of sacred maxims; or again, the 
eig:hteenth,-in which the separate verses, though succeed- 
ing one the other with somewhat more of connexion, are 
yet complete each in itself, and very momentous. 
No one can doubt, indeed, that as the narratives of His 
miracles are brought together in one as divine signs, so 
IIis sayings are accumulated as lessons. 
6. 
Or take again tho very conlnloncement of Ilis pro- 
phetical ministrations, and observe how His ,vords run. 
He opens His mouth in accents of grace, and still they fall 
into short anù expressive sentences. The first: "How is 
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it that ye sought 1\1e? ,vist ye not that I must be 
about My Father's business?" The second: " Suffer it to 
be so now, for thus it be cometh Us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness." The third: "1V oman, what am I to thee? 
Mine hour is not yet come." The fourth: "Take these 
things hence: make not 1.1y Father's house a house of 
merchandise." The fifth: "Bepent ye, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand." 
The same peculiarity shows itself in His conflict with 
Satan. He strikes and overthro,""/s him, as David slew the 
giant, with a sling and ,vith a stone, with three w.ords 
selected out of the Old Testament: "]'Ian shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every ,vord which proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God." " Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God." " Thou shalt ,vorship the Lord thy God, and Hill1. 
only shalt thou serve." 
In like manner, His utterances from time to time at 
Iris crucifixion even go by the name of His seven last 
,vords. 
Again: His parables, and often His actions, as His 
,vashing His disciples' feet and paying the tribute, arc 
instances of a similar peculiarity. 


7. 
Now, let it be observed, I am not venturing to conJec- 
ture what our Lord's usual mode of converEation ,vas; I 
am only speaking of it so far as it was of a public and 
formal character, intended for everlasting memory in the 
Church. But who else among the Prophets, from tho 
beginning of the Bible to the end, thus speaks "in pro- 
verbs," to use His o,vn account of His teaching? Whose 
illcidentalsayings but His are thus collected and pro
crvcd 
.by the inspired ,vriters ? 8 And thus, according to the text 


3 E. g. David's saying, recorùeù 2 Sam. xxiii. 17, is a siulilar instance 1 anù 
xxiv. 14, 24, 
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which He Himself quotes, we do really live by every 
,vord which proceedeth from His mouth. Certainly this 
separates Hiln on the w"hole from other Prophets, whatever 
exceptions there may be to the general rule, or ,vhatever 
resenlblance St. James and St. John may bear to Him in 
their Epistles. 
Such in character is our Lord's teaching, impressed 
.with the signs of that sovereign dignity which we know 
belonged to Him; and, being such as it js, it surely indis- 
poses us to look for it elsewhere than ,vhere we originally 
find it. For, as anyone may see, it has not the character 
of diffuse and lavish communications; it is notso exuberant, 
various, or vague, as to lead us to expect portions of 
it scattered through the records of Antiquity. vVe have 
actual evidence from the Gospels themselves, that in the 
midst of His condescension, our Lord was sparing in His 
words and actions, and tllat every single deed or word was 
in one sense complete. To His own indeed, to those who 
Jay upon His breast at supper, or conversed with Him for 
forty days, He rnight vouchsafe to tell much, whether in 
the way of prophecy, or interpretation of Scripture, or 
Church discipline; and the result, nay, perhaps portions 
of such instructions, 111ayrema.in alllong us to this day. But 
I speak of the formal declarations of His ,vord and ,viII; to 
'which the witness of His Apostles, derived from His private 
teaching, would be subordinate and as a comment; and 
these, I say, are not prodigally bestowed. He utters the 
same precept again and again, and repeats His miracles. 
The very manner, then, of His teaching, as recorded in 
Scripture, rather disinclines us than otherwise to expect 
portions of it out of Scripture; and in matter of fact it is 
not to be found elsewhere. Of this teaching, remarkable 
both from its Author and its style, Tradition contains no 
remains. The new Law is preserved by the four Evange- 
lists alone. The force of this remark will be seen by COD- 
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sic1ering its exceptions. One solitary instance is furnishod 
by a passage of the Book of Acts, ,vhere St. Paul preserves 
a sentence of our Lord's, which is omitted in the Gospels: 
"It is more blessed to give than to receive." Two other 
precepts are presorved by Ant.iquity; the one by several 
early writers, "Be ye approved money-changers;" the 
other by St. Jerome, " Be ye nevpr very glad, but ,vhen ye 
sce your brother live in charity." 4 


8. 


Here then is a broad line of distinction bet,veen the 
written and the unwritten ,vord. Whatever be the trea- 
sUl
es of the latter, it bas not this pre-eminent gift, the 
custody of our Lord's teaching. I n1ight, then, for 
argument's saka, even grant to Roman Catholics in the 
abstract all that they claim for Tradition as a vehicle of 
truth, and then challenge them to avail then1sel ves of the 
allowance; in fact, to add to the sentences of the New 
La,v, if thoy can. No; the Gospels remain the sale record 
of Him ,vho spake as never n1an spake; and it is SOIne kind 
of corroboration that they are so, that they confessedly 
contain so much as is really to be found in them. How 
is it, unless they are the forn1al record of the New Cove- 
nant, that they have in them all the rudiments of Christian 


4 Acts xx. 35. Origen. t. 19. in Joan. viii. 20., Hieron. quoted in Taylor's 
Dissuasive. The Î'[vE(J'(Je &c. is fl'0111 an apocryphal work according to 
U::;sher, Pro1. in Ign. viii. 7. Val. in EllS. et Socr. Huet. Origen. Cotteler 
thinks it a marginal note on the Gospels; Const. Apost. Ïi. 36: anù Suicer. 
'fhesaur. ii.1283, that it is taken from the parablesin
Iatt. xxv. 25,Luke xix. 
12. Jones on the Canon collects all the sayings attributeù to C1Jrist in the 
writings of the first four centuries, of which three alone deserve any notice, 
in addition to the ubove, viz. those in J nstin l\Iartyr, Dial. p. 267 (as Jones 
quotes it), in Iren. Hær. i. 20, and in Athenag. Leg. 33 fin., which last, if 
it were genuine, would remarkably illustrate Hom. xvi. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 
2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thess. v. 26; 1 Pet. v. 14. Vid. also Koerner. (de Serlll. 
Christi å.-ypcJ.cþOtS, Lips. 1776) ; he refers to insbmccs in Bal'nab. 4 init. Clem. 
Ep. i. 23. 
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Truth as it has ever been receivod by all branches of the 
Church, by Roman Catholics as well as ourselves? Their 
containing so much is, as far as it goes, a presunlption that 
they contain all; they seem to tend to\vards completoness. 
Roman Catholics, I suppose, allow that Baptisnl and the 
Eucharist are the especial ordinances of the N e\v Law, and 
have a certain priority of rank o\?or the other Sacranlents. 
Now, if they ground this on their being expressly ordained 
in Scripture, they seem to confess that things prescribed 
.therein are of Ii1oreimportance than "\vhatis derived through 
the nlediunl of Tradition. If they do not, then it rosts 
,vith them to account for this singular accident, viz., the 
coincidence of t.heir being prescribed in Scripture, and 
their also being the chief ordinances of the Gospel. Cer- 
tainly, coincidences such as this, lead to the surmise that 
Scripture is intended to be that which it is actually, the 
record of the greater nlatters of the La\v of Christ. "Is 
not all tbat we know of the life and death of Jesus," asks 
Bishop Taylor, "set do,vn in the ,vritings of the New 
Testament? Is there anyone miracle that ever Christ did 
the notice of which is conveyed to us by Tradition? Do 
wo kno\v anying that Christ JiJ or saitl, but what is in 
Scripture? . . . Ho\v is it possible that the Scriptures 
should not contain all things necessary to salvation, when of 
all the words of Christ, in which certainly a.ll necessa1'y things 
to salvation must needs be contained, or else they were never 
revealed, there is not anyone saying, or miracle, or story 
of Christ, in anything that is material, preserved in any 
indubitable record, 
ut in Scripture alone? " 5 
9. 
In thi
 passag-e, Bishop rraylor assumes tbat our LorJ's 
teaching contains all things necessary to salvation; an 
opinion, which, in addition to the indirect evidence result- 
s Dissuasive, part ii. book i. 9 2. 
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ing from the foregoing remarks, seems to be sanctioned by 
the concluding words of St. John. Let it be remembered, 
he wrote what may be considered a supplement to the three 
preceGing Gospels. Surely, then, the inspired Apostle 
speaks in the following passages as if he were sealing up 
the records of his Saviour's life, a.nd oftbe Christian Law, 
after selecting from the materials which the other 
Evangelists had passed over, such additions as were 
necessary for the strength and comfort of faith. Surely, 
the following passages taken together, tend to increase the 
Í1nprobability already pointed out, that our faith, as to 
greater matters, has been turned over to the inforn1ation 
of Tradition, however 'well authenticated. "And there 
are also many other things which Jesus did, the which if 
they should be written everyone, I suppose that even the 
'world itself could not contain the books that should be 
,vritten." " And 'Jnany other signs truly did Jesus in the 
presence of His disciples, which are not ,vritten in this 
book; b'nt these a1'e written that ye rrâyht believe that Jesus 
is the Olw'i8t the Son of Goel; ancl that believing ye '(}Ûght 
havR bfe through IIis name." " 
1nd he that saw it, vare 
1'ccord; and his record is true. And he knoweth that he 
saith trne, that ye 1night velieve." 6 Here St. J ohu, closing 
the record of our Lord's life, declares, that out of the 
numberless things which might be added to the former 
Gospels, he has added so much as is necessary f01'" faith; 
and implies Inoreover, as if it were a principle, that in 
things supernatural proposed for our acceptance, the 
testimony of the original ,vitnesses may be expected, and 
not such secondary information as rnere Tradition at best 
ltlUst be accounted. 
It will be replied, I suppose., that St. John is 
speaking of miracles, not of doctrines; as if we were 
not allo'wed to detect a great principle in the inspired 
6 J olm xxi. 25 j xx. 30
 31; xix. 35. 
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text, though conveyed in a form of expression arising out 
of the immediate events which led to his bequeathing it to 
us. For he surc1y uses language which generalizes his 
statement, and makes the particular case but one instance 
of what he really meant in fulness. When he says, "there 
were many other things which Jesus did," 7 'what else can he 
nlean but simply," much more might be told concerning 
IIitn ,vhen on earth," whpther of His words or ,yorks being 
an irrelevant distinction? It is the more strange t1Ult 
such an exception should be taken, though it is taken, 
because all parties understand the principle of extending 
the meaning of texts, and apply it in Inany iInportant 
C3ses. Both Protestants and Ronlan Catholics agree with 
us in understanding our Lord's" suffering little children 
to come unto Him," as a sanction for infant Baptism. 
There is nothing extravagant then in the notion of such 
an extended interpretation of the words before us; and in 
the particular instance it is s.anctioned by the authority of 
St. Austin. He explains them as follows: "The Holy 
Evangelist testifies that the Lord Christ .
a1.d and did 
lnany things which are not \vritten. Those ,vere selected 
for writing 'Which appeaJ'ed lobe sufficient for the salvation of 
believeJ's." 8 St. Austin becomes in this passage a ,vitness 
of our doctrine) as ,veIl as of our interpretation of the par- 
ticular text. 


10. 


I have said all this by WHY of refuting what is' a 
favourite therne with the Roman controversialist, that the 
New Testament consists of merely accidental documents" 
and that our maintenance of its exclusive divinity is 
gratuitous and arbitrary. And to this I have replied, that 


i lIe has just recorded n saying of Christ's. 
ø August. Truct. in J oanD. 4U. 
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at least there is smnething in it peculiar and singular, viz. 
our Lord's teaching. However, to this representation, 
two objections will be made, ,vhich deserve attention; 
first, that it does not avail except by narrowing the Canon 
of Scripture within the limits of the Gospels, to the ex- 
clusion of the Old Testament and the Apostolic Epistles; 
next, that after all, the characteristic doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are found in the Epistles, not in our Lord's teach- 
Ing. These I shall consider together. 


11. 


N ow the fact is not as the latter objection represents it. 
The doctrines of our faith afre really pron1ulgated by Christ 
Himself. There is no truth which St. PauloI' St. John 
declares, which He does not anticipate. Which of them 
an can He be said to omit? He names (( the Name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost;" lIe announces 
Himself as (( the Only-begotten Son, given by the Father 
to the ,vorId, that w hos08ver believes in Hin1 should not 
perish, but have everlasting life;" "the Son of JUan, 
,vhich is in heaven; " (( having glory with the Father be- 
fore the world ,vas; " (( giving His life a ransom instead of 
many; " and, after His resurrection, having (( all power in 
heaven and earth." He declares that without a new birth 
of ",vater and the Spirit," there is no entrance into (( the 
kingdom of heaven; " that except we (C eat His flesh and 
drink His blood, there is no life in us." He prays that \ve 
m
y be all (( one in Him, as He and His Ji'ather are one ;" 
and He promises to (( build His Church," and that" the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it." If we had 
only the Gospels) we should have in them all the great 
doctrines of the Epistles, all the articles of the Creed; 
only, in consequence of our Saviour's peculiar stylo, as 
already described, His announcement of them is not as- 
sisted by the context. Every ,vord of His is cOll1plete in 
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itself; in half a sentence He states a mysterious truth, 
and passes on. And it has ever been the fallacy of herù- 
tical interpretation to measure the depth of the text by 
the immediate context; as, for instance, in the discourse 
in the tenth chapter of St. John, ,vhich ends with, C( I and 

ly Father are One;" -words \vhich mean far more tllan 
the context requires; and "who proceédeth from the 
]'ather," in chapter the fifteenth. 


12. 
And this is one main reason, it would seem, why the 
Epistles are vouchsafed to us j not so much to increase the 
Revelation, as to serve as a comment upon it, as taught by 
our Lord; to bring out and fix His sacred sense, lest \Ve 
should by any means miss it. That this was the office of the 
Apostles, and not that of preaching a new and additional 
revelation, is surely implied by our l.Jord ,vhen He promises 
them the gift of the Holy Ghost. For instance: "'These 
things have I spoken unto you," He says, "being yet 
present with you; but the Cornforter, ,vhich is the Holy 
Ghost, ,vhom the Father will send in l\fy name, He shall 
· teachyouall things, and bring all things to yolt'J"J'emmnbrance, 
whatsoever I have said 
(,nto you." Again, after telling thorn 
they could not bear as yet to be told the whole Truth, and 
that the Holy Spirit ,vonld teach it them, (words, which 
do not imply that He had not Himself uttered it, only 
that He had not conveyed it home to their minds,) He 
proceeds: "He shall not speak of Himself, but whatsoever 
He shall hew;., that shall He speali,; aud He will show yon 
things to come. He shall glor1fy lJle,. for He shall take of 
Mine, and shall show it unto you." 9 Now whatever else 
,these words mean, they seem to imply ,vhat the former 


, John xiv. 25, 26; xvi. 13, 11. Viù. Cyr. Catcch. xvi. 14., also Heb. ii. 
1-4. 
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passa.ge expresses literal1y, t1)at the Conlfortcr ,vonld use 
and explain Christ's own teaching; not begin ane,v, but 
1nerely develope it. That some deep and heavenly nlystery 
is inlplied in the ,vords, cc whatsoever lIe shall hpar, that 
Rhall He speak," I doubt not; yet it seems to relate also 
to ,vhat took place on earth. It is part of the condescen- 
sion of the Persons of the Ever-blessed Trinity, that They 
vouchsafe to allow the adorable Inysteries of heaven to 10 

H1umhrated in S0111e inscrutable ,yay on earth. The 
Eternal Son 'vas subjected to a generation in time; He 
received the Spirit in time; and the Spirit proceeded fronl 
1ho Pather to Hiul, and thelll fronl Both, in time. The 
texts which speak of ,vhat took place in eternity, are also 
fulfilled in the econoluy of redenlptiol1. 1 And in like 
Illanner, I say, \vhatcver else is nleant by the ,yords in 
question, this is meant also, that the Holy Ghost, as is 
expressly said in the corresponding passage, ,vonld bring 
Christ's ,vords to their remembrance. The office of the 
Holy Ghost, then, lay in (; glorifying" Christ; in opening 
the minds of the Apostles for their better renlenl bering, 
understanding, and preaching of all that ,vas their Lord's, 
of His person, His mission, His ,yorks, His trials, His 
sufferings, and among t.he rest, His words,-in exalting 
Hiln as the Prophet of the Church, as ,veIl as her Priest 
and King. In one of the clauses it is added, (( He ,vill 
show you things to come," and this ,vill be found to conl- 
plete the description of the inspiration ,vhich the Apostles 
received; viz., understanding in our Lord's ,vords, and 
the gift of prophecy. Their writings are actually made 
up of these t,vo, prophecy and doctrine. 


13. 
The same general meaning comes within the scope of a 
later verse of the chapter last quoted. "These things 
1 E. g. P8. il. 7. 
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l1ave I spoken unto you in prove'ì'bs; but the time cometh 
when 1 shall no more speak unto you in proverbs, but I 
shaH sho,v you plainl!J," that is, in explicit words, " of the 
Father." 2 
To the same purport is our Lord's parting charge, 
recorded by another Evangelist. (( All power is given 
unto 1\Ie in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore and 
disciple all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
]'ather, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching 
theln to keep all things, 'lvhabsoerrel' I have comnlanded Y01L." 3 
'The revelation had been already made to the Apostles; it 
was like seed deposited in their hearts, which, under the 
influences of heavenly grace, would, in due season, germi- 
nate, and become" the power of God unto salvation" to 
all that believed. 
A number of passages in the Gospels will occur to every 
inquirer, which take the same view of our Lord's teaching, 
viz" that it was not mere instruction conveyed in acci- 
dental words, but that it consisted of formal and precise 
sayiugs and actions afterwards to be opened and illustrated 
by the Apostles; SOlne of these shall now be cited. 
" rrhese things understood not His disciples at the first: 
but, when Jesus ,vas glorified, then remembered they that 
these things ,vere written of Hin1, and that they had done 
these things unto Him." 
He says to St. Peter, before washing his feet, "What 
I do, thou knowest not now; but thou shalt kno\v here- 
after. " 
\Vhen He had b::ùden them to keep the miracle of the 
Transfiguration secret till after His resurrection, U they 
kept that saying with themselves, questioning one with 
another wbat the rising from the dead should mean." 
At another time Christ says, "vVhat I tell you in dark- 
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ness, that speak ye in light; and what ye hoar in the ear, 
that preach ye upon the housetops." 


14. 
We have a remarkable instance of this gradual illumina- 
tion in the way in ,vhich they learned that the Gentiles 
were to be called. After IIis resurrection, Christ enlight- 
ened them, we know, in many things; it is said expressly, 
"Then opened He their understanding that they might 
understand the Scriptures." 'rhe sacred narrative con- 
tinues: "anfl. said unto them, Thus it is written, and thus 
it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the 
third day; and that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in His name a111,ong all nations, begin- 
ning at Jerusalem." Who would not have supposed that 
His words now at length came to their minds in their full 
meaning? but it was far otherwise; the Holy Ghost had 
not descended, and they were still ignorant of the calling 
of the Gentiles. 
In the calling of Cornelius, however, the divine purposes 
were at length illustrated. fully and finally; but it is very 
deserving of notice, that though the Holy Ghost was the 
gracious Agent in the revelation, as our Saviour bad given 
them to expect, yet St. Peter, instead of regarding His 
guidance as a new and irJdependent source of truth, 
promptly refers his increased insight into the Gospel to 
our Lord's teaching. "Then 're7nembercd I the word of the 
Lord, how that He said, John indeed baptized "\vith water, 
but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost." He 
perceived that that religion which was spirit and truth, 
could not be confined to place or nation. 


15. 
Again; when the ,yom en came to the sepulchre, the 
Angels said to them, "He is Dot here, but is rIsen; 
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reme}}
be1' how He spa7æ unto yon when He was yet in 
Gal ilea." 
Further; the last chapter of St. John's Gospe] seeins to 
supply a striking instance of the religious caution with 
which the Apostles treated Hi8 word
, resisting wrong 
interpretations, but there stopping, conteruplating thClll 
even in ignorance, rather than superseding theine " Then 
,vent this saying abroad among the brethren that that 
disciple should not die; yet JesZl8 
aid not unto hin'L, he 
shall not die; but, If I will that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee?" To }ulre our Lord's words was in their 
judgment the principal thing, to aim at comprehending 
them secondary, and not to be impatiently attempted. 
In this connexion, I nlay notice as reinarkable tho 
sameness of expression under which the three Evangelists 
record our Lord's consecration of the Bread in the IToly 
Eucharist. All three use precisely the same words, " This 
is 
fy body." They were, it would seem., more bent on 
recording our Lord's ,vords than interpreting them. vVere 
the notions now popular among us true, one Evangelist 
,vouId have worded it, "This is a figure of 
Iy Body;" 
another, "This imparts the benefits of 1\Iy Body;" and a 
third, "This is a pledge of receiving l\ly Spirit." But the 
sacreù writers seem to have understood that our Lord's 
words \vere too solemn to paraphrase. As a contrast to 
this, we find that Pilate's inscription on the cross is re- 
corded by each Evangelist 'with some accidental variation. 4 
16. 
Enough. has now been said to show, not only the pecu- 
liar prerogative of the Gospels, but the position also of tho 
Apostolic Epistles in the revelation. They are on the 
-I John xii. 16; xiii. 7. Mark ix. 10. l\Iat.t. x. 27. Luke xxiv. 45-47. 
Acts xi. 16. Luke xxiv. 6. J olm xxi. 23 and 
Iatt. xxvi. 26. l\Iark xiv. 22. 
Luke xxii. 19, also 1 Cor. xi. 21, with :\Iatt. xxvii. 37. Mark xv. 26. Luke 
;1x.iii. 38. John xix.. 19. 
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whole an inspired counnent upon the Gospels, opening our 
Lord's ll1eaning, and eliciting even fron1 obscure or ordi- 
nary words and unpretending facts, high anù heavenly 
truths. On the other hand, our Lord's teaching in the 
Gospels acts as a rule and key to the gpistles; it gives 
thenl their proportions, and adjusts their contents to their 
respective place and uses. So far froIn His teaching 
superseding theirs, as rnay at first sight be objected to the 
view under consideration, it rather recognizes and requires 
it. And, as to the Old Testament, far from being put 
aside on this view of tùe revelation, it is delivered to us on 
the same authority, under the seal of canonicity inlpressed 
upon it by Christ Himself. There is something beautiful 
in this appointrnent. Christ is the great Prophet of the 
Church, and His teaching is as truly her law, as Ilis death 
and intercession are her life. In that teaching the whole 
canon centres, as for its proof, so for its harnlonious adjust- 
ment. Christ recognizes the Law and ele Prophets, n:1l1 
c0111missions the A }Jostles. 


17. 
These then are some presulnptions in favour of attribut... 
iug a special sacredness to the New f'restarnen t over and 
above other sources of divine truth, however venerable. 
It is in very name Christ's rrestalnent,; it is an inspire<.1 
text; and it contains the Canons of the New Law, dictated 
by Christ, cOlllmented on by His Apostles and by tho 
Prophets beforehand. 'l'hough then, as the Romanists 
object, it be incorllplete in forIn, it is not in matter; it 
has a hidden and beautiful design in it. \Vhy we lin1Ït it 
to the particular books of which it is composed, win be 
seen in the next Lecture, in which, passing from antecedent 
presumptions, such as have here been discussed, I shall 
draw out the direct proof of the Article on which we are 
engaged. 



LECTURE XIII. 


ON SCRIPTUR.E AS THE DOCUJ\IENT OF PROOF IN 
THE EARLY CHURCH. 


SHOULD anyone feel uncertain about the argument against 
the Roman doctrine contained in the last Lecture, he 
may put it aside without interfering with what goes before 
and after. It is intended to show, how far there is a 
presumption that Scripture is what is commonly called, 
" the Rule of Faith," independently of the testimony of 
the Fathers, ,vhich is the direct and sufficient proof of it. 
And perhaps it may suggest profitable thoughts to those 
who will receive it, over and above the immediate service 
which it has been brought to supply. 


2. 


Before proceeding to the Fathers, which I shall now do, 
let me, for the sake of distinctness, repeat 'v hat is the 
point to be proved. It is this; that Holy Scripture con- 
tains all things necessary to salvation, that is, either as 
being read therein or deducible therefrom; not that 
Scripture is the only ground of the faith, or ordinarily the 
guide into it and teacher of it, or the source of all religious 
truth whatever, or the systematizer of it, or the instrun1ent 
of llnfolrling, illustrating, enforcing, and applying it; but 
that it is the document of ultimate appeal in controversy, 
and the touchstone of all doctrine. 
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vV' e differ, then., from Ronlan teaching in tbis, not in 
denying that 'rradition is valuable, but in luainta,ining 
that there is no case in which by itself, and without 
Scripture warrant, it conveys to us any article necessary 
to salvation; in other words, that it is not a rule distinct 
and co-ordinate, but subordinate and n1Ïnistrative. And 
this we hold, neither from any abstract fitness that it 
should be so, nor frol11 the accident that it is sO,-neither 
as a first principle, nor as a n1ere fact,-but as a doctrine 
taught us and acted on by the Fathers, as proved to us 
historically, as resting neither on argument nor on expe- 
rience, but on testimony. Thus the same course is to be 
pursued, as in determining the Fundan1entals; we must 
take what we haye received, whether ,ve know the reason 
of it or not. 


3. 


The 1110St simple and satisfactory mode of settling the 
question would be to find so III e jndglnent of Scripture upon 
it; but Scripture, aR I have said, does not conteml)late 
itself. '1'he mention which it nlakes of inspiration, is 
rather a promise to persons, than a decision upon a docn- 
Inent. It is a promise to the Apostles, and to the Churchl 
built on then1; and the Roman divines ask why this 
promise need be confined to that first age any more than 
other pron1Ïses,-than the promise of Christ's presence 
where two or three are gathered together, or of tIle power 
of fIis 11linistcrs to remit and retain 3Ïns; or than those 
prccepts which we still observe, as the COnlJllanc1 to cele- 
brate the Lord's Supper. But Scripture does not interpret 
itself, or answer objections rising out ofmisillterpretations. 


I [No promise of inspiration is given to the Church, hut of infallibility, 
whi('h is not a hahit or pcrmal1pnt fac'ulty, but consists in an external divine 
protectioll, whcn the Church speaks ex cathedra, against her falling into 
error.] 
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We must betake ourselves to the early Church, and see how 
she understood the promise. We consider the Eucharist is 
of perpetual obligation, because the ages immediately suc- 
ceeding the Apostles thought so ; and so again we consider 
that the inspired Canon was cut short in the Apostles 
whose works are contained in the New Testament, and 
that their succPssors had no gift of expounding the Law 
of Christ such as they had, because the same ages so 
'ruled it. Those ages ,vitness to their own inferiority, like 
John the Baptist in speaking of Christ, and we accept what 
they say. One passage, indeed, there is, that with which 
the New Testament closes, which is remarkable certainly, 
as seeming to anticipate the testimony of the primitive 
Church on this subject; and considering its correspondence 
with the closing verses of the Prophet 
lalachi, and those of 
St. J ohu's own Gospel, which is known to be supplemen- 
tary, it ,vould favour the notion that he was sealing up 
the revelation ,vithin the limits of the inspired volume, sup- 
posing any evidence could be brought that before his death 
such a volume existed. Any how, they den1and the 
attention of the B.oman controversialists, especialJy con.. 
sidering that the testimony of ..Antiquity agrees with them, 
,vhen thus interpreted. rfo that testimony I now proceed. 


4. 
The mode pursued by the early Church in deciding 
points of faith seems to have been as follows. When a 
novel doctrine was published in any quarter, the first 
question which the neighbouring Bishops asked each other 
was, "Is this part of the Rule ot Faith? has this come 
down to us ?" The answer being in the ncgative, they at 
once silenced it on the just ,veight of 
his preSUlllption.' 

ehe prevailing opinion of the Church was a sufficient, an 
overpo,vering objection against it j nor could truth suffer 
from proceedings which only subjected it, if it was on the 
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innovating side, to a trial of its intrinsic life and en orgy. 
When, ho\vever, the matter came before a Council, when 
it was discussed, when the Fathers reasoned, proved, and 
decided, they never went in matters of saving faith by 
Tradition only, but they guided themselves by the notices 
of the written ,vord, as by landmarks in their course. 2 
Tradition was no longer more than a subordinate guide, as 
eXplaining, illustrating, reconciling, applying the Scrip- 
tures. Then, as under the Old Covenant, the appeal ,vas 
made cc to the La\v and to t.he Testimony," to the testament 
of the Saviour, to the depository of His teaching, to the 
inspired document of Apostles and Prophets; nor is article 
of faith producible fronl the renlaills of the early Church 
inconslstent with this appeal, and resting on lTIcre tradi- 
tion and not on Scripture. The following passa.ges from 
the Fathers are given in proof or explanation of what hag 
been sairl. 3 


2 [This is incorrect, and I crlnnot guess wllenee the aut11Ol' got such a 
statement. At Epheçus, for example, the General Council did not refer to a 
single pnssflge of Scripture before condemning Nestorius, but principally to 
the Creed of Nicæa, and to ten or twelve passages from the Fathers. And in 
thefoul'th General Council at Chnlccdon the language of its members was from 
fìr
t to last, " to keep to the faith of Nicæa, of Constantinople, of Athanasius, 
C
Til, Hilary, Basil," &c., Scripture being hardly once meutioned.] 
a [Quite as ample a collection of passnges might be made in fin"our of the 
iudependent authority of Tradition. Vide inþ'. note p. 328. Here I will hut 
quote in illustration a portion of what I bave ll1Jselfnoted down in translating' 
3: d editing at a later date (18U-43) some of the works of Athanasius. 
Speaking of thflt exposition of various text.s wbich is the staple of his T11rce 
Discourses, I SflJ, p. 482, "It is remarkab}e that he ends, as he began, with 
a reference to the ecclesiastical scope, or Regula Fidei, which bas so often 
come unùer our notice, (E. g. Ó 'T1]S àA.7J8Ela'i A.&-yos ËA.É-YXfEt, Orate ii. 35; also, 
ii. 1, 3, 5, 13, 31, 18, 65, 60, 6:';,70, &c. Orate i. 4.1; iii. 28, 58. Apo1. contI'. 
AI'. 36,46. Sernp. ii. 2, 7; iv. 15. Orate i. 3
, de 8,yn. 18. Sent. D. 19, de 
Deer. 13, 17, et pas
im. Epiphan. Hær. p. 830. Enseb. Ece1. Theol. pp. 62. 
164, &c. &c.) as if distinctJy to tell us tbat Scripture did not m force it s 
111f'aning Oll the individual as to dispense with an interpreter, amI as if his 
own deductions were not to be \'iewed merely in their own logical power, 
great as that power often is, but as under tbe authority of the Catholic 
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5. 


Tertullian, for instance, is well known as recommending 
Tradition as a means of silencing heresy, in preference to 
Scripture. He observes that there is no end of disputing 
if we go to Scripture, whereas the joint testimony of the 
Catho1ic ,yodd is at once clear and unanswerable. This 
is true j the force of the argument from Tradition is of 
singular use in hindering controversy, but the question is, 
\vhat is to be done when controversy is persisted in, and 
hpresy spreads so widely, or is countenanced so powerfully, 
that it cannot be put down by authority? Exconlnlunica- 
tion is doubtless the ultimate resolution of the difficulty; 
but meanwhile the Church, as being considerate and long- 
suffering towards her members, allo\vs herself to dispute 
and argue, and she argues fronl Scripture. She proceeds 
from the negative argunIent from Tradition, that the 
opinions advanced \vere not known before, or not allowed, 
to the positive refutation froin Scripture. Accordingly 
Tertullian says in his treatiRe against HernIogenes, who 
maintained the eternity of nultter, ", In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.' I adore the 
depth of Scripture, in \vhich are manifesteù to 1110 a 
Creator and His ,york. The Gospel adds the VV orù as tho 
}'linister and .Lt\.gent of Providence; but I read not a 
word anywhere of a pre-existing matter, out of which 
things were made. Let the school of Hermogenes show us 
that it is mentioned in Scripture; if it is not in Scripture, 
let it fear the woe destined for those who add or take 


JJf 
away. 


G. 
Origen in like nIanner: "'tV e kno,v that the Saviour is 


doctrines which those deductions suhservc. It is lmrdly a pamdox to say 
tl'at, in patristical works of controversy, the conclusion in a certain sense 
proves the premisses."] 
4 Contr. Hcrm. c. 22. 
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Lord, and ,ve seek to refer the words" of the Prophet 
Jeremiah "to the Saviour, according to the requirelnents 
of the text and the truth. It is necessary to take the Holy 
Scriptures as witnesses j for our comnlents and statements 
,vitllout these witnesses are not trust,vorthy." 5 
In another place 6 .he says, " All the Scriptures, accord- 
ing to the Preacher, are ',vords of the ,vise as goads 
and as stakes ,yell planted, given as secret cyphers from 
one Shepherd;' nor is there ought superfluous in them. 
The vV ord is the One Shepherd of all things intelligent, 
which to those \vho have not ears to hear seem to dis- 
agree ,vith one another, but in truth are most harmonious. 
For as the severai strings of psaltery or harp, with each 
its own note, different (as it would seem) from the rest, 
make discords in the judgnlent of the unmusical and 
unscientific, because of their variety, so in like manner 
ears unpractised in the divine concord of Holy Scripture, 
set the Old Testament against the N e\v, and the Prophets 
against the Law, and Gospel against Gospel, and St. Paul 
against Evangelist, or against himself, or against his 
brother Apostles. But when another comes well taught 
in God's harmonies, accomplished in deed and word, as a 
second David, (cunning in playing,' he will bring out 
their perfect tones, being instructed thence to strike the 
strings in season, no,v those of the IÆJ'v, now those which 
respond in the Gospel, now of the Prophets, now again, 
when fitting, of the Apostles in accordance, and so 
again those of the Apostles ,vith the Evangelists. For 
he knows that Scripture, as a whole, is God's One Perfect 
and Conlplete Instrulnent, giving forth, to those 'who wish 
to learn, its one saving music fro In many notes conlbined, 
stillÜig and restraining aU stirrings of the evil one, as 
David's 11lusic in Saul's madness." The main drift of this 
passage doubtless is to show the consistency of Scripture; 
:; In Jerem. Hom. i. 7. (; In Matt. t0111. Ïi. 
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but it also bears a clear and strong testimony to its 
intrinsic completeness and its independence of all other 
sources of truth. Could Origen haye so spoken, had he 
believed that Scripture contained only one portion of 
the Revelation, and that the rest ,vas unwritten? 


7. 


'1"'he light in ,vhich St. Cyprian regarded I-Ioly 'V rit, 
is shown by his books of Testimonia, or Scripture Proofs, 
in which he goes through the various points of doctrine 
relating to the abolition of the La\v, the person and 
office of Christ, and the discipline of the Christian Church, 
with a selection of texts in behalf of each of them. And 
the introductions to the first and third Books set before 
us the feeling under ,vhich he did this. The work is 
addressed to a friend :- 
"I could not but çomply, well-beloved Son, with 
your religious wish, most urgently imploring the divine 
directions, which God has vouchsafed through the Holy 
Scriptures for our grounding and building up; that, 
being rescued from the darkness of error, and illuminated 
by His pure and radiant light, we might, by such 
saving intimations, attain the way of life. . . ". . The 
perusal of these books may serve you for the time for 
tracing out the first lineaments of faith. 1\fore strength 
will be given you, and the understandiug of the heart will 
become more and more vigorous, the more fully you 
earcb 
Ínto the Old and New Scriptures, and study one and all 
of the portions of those spiritual books. For in the 
fol1owing work I have but dra,vn somewhat from the 
divine fountains, to send to you for the season. You will 
be able to drink to the full and be satisfied, if you for 
yourself, as I ]lfive done, approach the same fountains of 
divine fulness to drink therefrom." 
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It is still more relnarkable that he should bring texts 
in maintenance of the lesser duties and usaO"es of Chris- 
o 
tians, which he does ,vith the following preface :- 
"As becomes your known faith and devotion towards 
the I.lord God, dear1y-beloved Son, you have asked lTIe to 
instruct Jon by extracts from the IIoly Scriptures relating 
to the discipline of our religion j seeking a succinct course 
of divine reading, tlwt your lllind, devoted to God, 
instead of being wearied by long or many books, . . . 
might have its memory refl'eshed by a wholcsOU18 and 
cOlllplete sUlllmary." 


8. 
St. Optatl1s, who lived in the same part of Chris- 
tcnLlom, about a century later (A.D. 360), argues against 
the repetition of Baptism as follows :- 
" You say it may be repeated, we say it may not; 
the nlil1cls of our people fluctuate between the two. Let 
110 one trust you, or us either j ,ve arc all of us party men. 
Arbiters nlust be found; but if they be Christians, such 
fire not fairly producible on either side, for Truth suffers 
by our private prejudices. If ,ve go out of doors for an 

Il'biter, he nlust be either a })agan, and so unacquainted 
with our lllysteries; or a Je\v, who is necessarily the 
enemy of Christian Baptisln. It follows that no hurnau 
tribunal can be found for the question j we lnust have 
recourse to heaven. But why knock at heaven's gate, 
,vhen we have with us a rrcstalnent in the Gospel ? We 
nlay here fitly compare earthJy things to heavenly. It 
is like the case of a man ,vith a large f,'tlnily. "\Vhile the 
father is alive, he gives lJÍs orders to each of thern; a 
,vill is not yet necessary. Christ, ill like manner, during 
His abode on eart,h, (rnay He never really be absent!) 
laid Ilis cOl1llnands on the Apostles, as this or that was 
nece
:sary. But whon a fatber feels hinlself to Lo 
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dying, fllHl fe
rs lest after Lis death his sons should 
quarrel ana go to law, he SUl1l111011S witnesses, and transfers 
his will frol11 his heart, which is soon to fail, tu tablets 
\vhich shall endure; so that, if afterwards a quarrel ariso 
bet'ween the brotbers, they have recourse, not to his tOlnb, 
hut to his te
tament, and thus he \vho rests in his tomb 
yet speaks, though wit.hout voice, fron1 his writing. 
N O\V He \vhose testalnent \ve speak of
 is alive ill 
heaven; therefore His wiU 11lust be sought for, as in a 
testaulent so in the Gospel." And then he proceeùs to 
prove the Church's view of Baptism, by the conduct, and 
\vords of our Lord when fIe washed the disciples' feet. 7 


Ð. 


Cyril or Jerusalem: "As regards the divine and ,holy 

Iysteries of faith, it is necessary that not even a chance 
wora should be delivered in our tradition without the 
\varrant of divine Scripture, to the exclusion of nlere 
probabilities or ski]fully contrived arguments. Neither 
give credence to my mere words, unless they are denlon- 
strated froln the Scriptures. For this our saving faith is 
òerivoLl, not from our inventions, but froin proofs of Holy 
Scriptures." 8 'Yhat nlakes this passage the strong81
, is, 
that Cyril speaks thus \vith reference to the Creed, \vhich, 
if any staterneut of doctrine, might surely depend on 
'fradition. 
St. Basil's judgn1ent, as contained in the following 
passage, has been often al1duced in the controversy. 
" It is a plain fall froll1 the faith," he says, " and a sign of 
pride, either to annul anything that is in Scripture, or to 
add what is not in Scripture, since our Lord Jesus Christ 
has said, 'l\Iy sheep hear 
Iy voice.' . . . . ..A.nd to add 


1 Optat. De Scl1i5m. DOll. v. 3. Vide also Austin 011 P
. xxi. ii. 30. 
SCat. i\'. 17. 
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to the inspired Scriptures, or to detract from then1, is 
forbidden with especial earnestne
s by the Apostle, saying, 
'Though it be but a mall's Testalnent, no man disaullulleth 
or acldeth thereto.' " 9 
10. 
Let us no, v proceed to St. ChrysostolIl, commenting on 
the ,vords, "He who entereth not by the door into the 
sheepfold, but clim beth up some other way, the same is a 
thief and a robber." He speaks thus: "Behold the 
evidences or a robber j first, that he enters not openly; 
next, that he enters not by the Scriptures, for this is 
meant by not entering in at the door. IIere Christ 
alludes to those before Him, and to those who were to 
come; Antichrist, and false Christs. Judas and Theudas, 
and such like. He suitably cans the Scriptures the do01"; 
for they bring us to God} and open upon us the knowledge 
of Him. They make the sheep, guard them, and fence 
off the wolves. As a trusty door, Scripture shuts out 
heretics, securing us from error, in w hatsoevel' we desire; 
and, unless we damage it, ,ve are unassailable by our 
enemies. By means of it we shall know who are pastors 
and ,vho are not." 1 


II. 
St. Austin: " If anyone, in matters relating to Christ, 
or IIis Church, or any other thing which belongs to faith or 
our life,-I will not say, if we, . . . but even (what St. 
Paul has added) 'if an angel from heaven shall preach 
unto you, besides what ye have received in the Scriptures 
of the Law and the Gospel, let hiln be accursed.'" 2 
Again, speaking to the Donatists, he asks, "'Vhy add 
9 Serm. de lïde 1 fin. and :Moral. reg. 72, c. i. 
1 In Joauu. 58, r:d. Due. He is speaking primarily of the Old Testament. 
2 Coutr. Lit. Petilian. iii. 7. [These passages are " piè legellda." :Else, 
they prove too much for the Anglican view, viz. that Tra.ditiou bas no force, 
RllÙ. l>rivate Judgment is incumbent on us.] 
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ye to God's Testament by saying, that Christ is heir of no 
lands but whore He has Donatus for co-heir? 'Ve are 
not jealous. Read this to us out of the Law, out of 
the Prophets, out of the Psalms, out of the Gospel itself, 
or out of the letters of the Apostles, read it thence, and 
we believe it." 3 
Anastatius of Ant.ioch, speaking of the trees of life, and 
of the knowledge of good and evil, says, c: It is nlanifest 
that those things are natto be inquired into; which Scripture 
has passed over in silence. For the IIoly Spirit has 
dispensed and administered to us all things which conduce 
to our profit." 4 


12. 


In our controversy ,vith Rome, we need not bring 
early authorities; indeed, the later is the date of the 
evidence, the stronger is our case against its theology. 
With this view I quote John of Daluascus (A.D. 730), 
whose exact and learned orthodoxy 5 on the great points 
of faith is sullied by his defence of Tnlage-worship. In the 
beginning of his \vork on the Orthodox Faith, he says, 
" G oll has not abandoned us in our complicated ignorance 
of Himself; nay, He has inlplanted in all men, by nature, 
the kno\vledge that there is a God. . . . . ]'foreover Ile 
has revealed to us a know ledge of Himself, as far as our 
weak nature can bear it, first by the La\vand the Prophets, 
then also by His Only-begotten Son, our Lord and God 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ. All tLings, therefore, which 
are delivered to us by Law and Prophets and Apostles and 
Evangelists, we receive, and acknowledge, and reverence; 


3 Contr. Donatist. Ep. (De Unitatc Eccl.) 11. This work is of the date of 
St. Austin, if not his. 
4 Anagog. Contempl. in llexem.lib. 8 init. 
5 lIe denies, however, the Procession of the Third Person of the Holy 
Tl'iuity from the Second, de :F, O. i. 8 fin. 
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but ,ve seek for nothing beyond then1. For in that God is 
good; lIe is the Giver of all good; lIe has neither jealousy 
nor other passion. . . . vVhatever is peofitable for us, that 
He has revealed: whatever were too great to bear, that 
lIe has buried in silence. 'rhese things, then, [which are 
given] let us, on our part, u1ake much of, in these let us rest; 
neither overpa3sing the everlasting boundaries, nor in any 
respect transgressing the divine n1cssage." In the next 
chapter, he closes a refiection upon the Inost sacred doctrines 
of the Faith thus: " It cannot be that ,ve should preach, or 
at all know, anything about God, besides what the divine 
oracles of the Old and N e\v Testaments have divinely set 
forth, said, or manifested to us." 


1 ;J. 


These extracts, strong as they are in themselves, give 
but a faint ill1pression of the distinct and familiar appre- 
hension of this great principle, in the minds of the Fathers, 
as evinced by their writings. It is not in one or two 
formal enunciations, but ill the spirit, the drift, the 
concealed assun1ption of their arguments, that we discern 
this fundamental doctrine of the ..A..nglican Church. It is 
by tracing the course of a controversy, and observing how 
habitually presel
t it was to the reasonings of all the 
contending parties, ho,v it guided the deliberations and 
decisions of Councils, how it is incidentally brought out 
into words, that we realize to ourselves the strength of our 
position. rrhis cannot be adequately conveyed to the 
mind by a n1ere assertion that it is so, or by mere 
extracts, yet one or two more may be of service in illus- 
trating what nothing but a perusal of the originals in 
course can suitably irnpress on the Inind. 6 


fi [That the informations of Scripture were of the first importance with the 
carlJ Church is ÎudisputaL]l', :llId I do not wish so f
tJ' to morlif.y wllat is sui,l 
ill the tex
. llut bcf01'e condul1Ïng that Scripture was therefore recognized 
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14. 
Vincentius is cOlllmonly and rightly adduced as the 
chanlpion of Tradition. He is certainly a remarkable 
,vitness of the sense of the Church in his day, tbat Private 

Tudgment ,vas not to be tolerated in the great Inatters of 
f
LÏth, which were as clE:arly deternlined, as much parts of 
the foundation of Christianity, as the Scriptures theillselves, 
or their canonicity. He maintains that individuals must 
yield to the voice of the Church Catholic. But let it be 
observed after all, what kind of Tradition he is upholding; 
an independent witness of Christian Truth? far froll1 it, 
Inerely and solely an interpretative Tradition, a Tr&ditioll 
interpretative of Scripture in the great articles of faith. 
Thus the very treatise, which is so destructive to n1ere 
Protestantism, is as fatal to the claims of Ron1e. Not only 
is all mention of the Pope oillitted as the Judge of con- 
troversies, but all mention of Tradition, except as subordi- 
nate to Holy Scripture. The opening of his ,vork will set 
this clearly before us :- 
"I have made frequent inquiries," he says, "and that 
,vith much earnestness and anxiety, of a great number of 


as the sole rule of doctrine and document of proof in early times, the follow- 
ing consideration must be taken into account. The mode of proving a point 
varies, we know, with its subject matt.er. As investigations leading to 
physical conclusions must be physical, so when conclusions are in what 
may be called theological Ii terature, the necessary investigations must lie 
in books. As the Author has allowed, sup'" p. 291, mere tradition has not body 
enough to furnish materials for argument and research; wbat is needed in con- 
troversy is the expression of ideas and of trains of thought in language. 
rIbe early Christians, when teaching and proving Christianity, had nothing 
tangible to appeal to but the Scriptures. As time went on, and a theological 
literature grew up, the appeal exclusively to Scripture ceased. Intermitted 
it never could be. Scripture had the prerogath'e of inspiration, and thereby 
a sacredness and power, sui generis; but, from the nature of the case, it 
was inferior as an instrument of proof, in directness and breadth, to 
Councils, to the Schola, and to the Fathers, doctors, theologians, and devo- 
tional writers of the Cburcb.] 
VOL. I. Y 
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holy and Iparned nlen, for son1e definite and general rule 
for discriminating the truth or tho Catholic faith, froin 
the falsity of heretical pravity; and have ahvays got an 
answer such as this, I may say, from all . . . . to fortify 
nlY faith in two ways . . . . first, by the authority of the 
Divine Law, next, by the Traàition of the Catholic Church. 
Here some one may ask, Since the Canon of the Scriptures 
is perfect, and sufficient, and n10re than sufficient in it
e1f 
for all purposes, what is the need of joining to it the 
authority of the ecclesiastical sense? J answer, because 
the depth of Holy Scripture is such, that aU do not take it 
in one and the same sense, but its staten)ents are inter- 
preted variously by various persons, so that as many 
senses seem deducible from it, as there are men to read it. 
. . . . On this account it is very necessary, such compli- 
cated and various error abounding, to regulate the inter- 
pretation of Prophets and Apostles by the standard of the 
Ecclesiastical and Catholic Sense." 7 
Now, on the former part of this extract I n1ake thig 
remark; Tradition, we kno,v, is prior to Scripture in order 
of time, both historically and in its application to in- 
dividuals. 8 Rome indeed rest,s the claims of Tradition in 
no slight degree on this very circumstance. " Jesus 
Christ," says Bossuet, 9 "having laid the foundation of 
His Church by preaching, the unwritten word was con- 
Requently the first rule of Christianity; and when the 
,vritings of the New Testament were added to it, its 
authority was not forfeited on that account." This being 
the case, it is very remarkable that Vincentius should put 
the written Word first, and Tradition second. Had not 
Scripture been first in dignity and consideration, he ,yould 
necessarily have nlade prior nlentioll of the un-written 
,vord. rrhere is no other way of accounting for his saying, 
"..fi1.St the authority of the Divine La,v, ?u'xl the rrradition 
'1 CommonÍt. 1 and 2. 8 J...4aud. Conf. xvi. 32, p. 101. 9 Ex!)os. ch. xvii. 
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of the Church Catholic." 'Vbat folIo'ws makes this 
abundantly clear. The very need of rrradition arise3 only 
from the obscurity of Scripture, and is terminated 'with 
the interpretation of it. Vincentius assumes as undeniable, 
the very doctrine rejected by the Ron1anists, the sovereign 
and sole authority of Scripture in n1atters of faith, nor has 
he a thought of any other question but the further one, 
how it is to be interpreted. His submission even to Catho. 
lic Tradition, is simply and Inerely as it subserves the duo 
explanation of Scripture. 


15. 
Vincentius's treatise 'WItS written during the N estorian 
controversy. I ,villnow revie,v some of the doculnents of 
the Apollinarian, in which the same principle of verifying 
doctrine by means of Scripture is carefu11y and uniforluly 
kept in view. 
Athanasius, in the following passage, distinguishes 
between Tradition as teaching, and Scripture as proving, 
'l
e1"ifying doctrine. "Our faith is correct, and is derriced 
from Apostolical teaching and the Tradition of the Fathers, 
being e.
tablishe(l out of the New and Old Testaments." 1 
Again; he recolnmends the very course, as a mode of 
acting fan1Ïliar to him, which has been already described 
as the Church's usual procedure towards innovators; viz. 


1 Ad. Aùe]ph. 
 6. The same contra"-t betweAIl Scripture and Tradition 
is observed by C,yril of Jerusalem. He SO}S just before the passage already 
quoted from him, after reciting ond commenting on the Creed, " Keep in 
thy mind always tlÛs seal of faith, which I ha.ve now summa.l'ily stated in 
its chief articles. But if the Lord peJ'mit, r will speak of them according to 
my power 'U7ith prlJof from Scripture." And shortly after, "Learn and 
hold fast thy faith in what i3 taught and promised; that faith which alone 
is now delivered to thee b.iI Tradition of the Clwrcl" and established from 
Scripture. But, since not all have ability to read the Scriptures, but are 
himlued from knowing them, whether by want of education or of leisure, 
we comprehend in a few articles the whole doctrine of faith, lest souls pcri::)h 
from want of instruction." Catcch. iv. 17, v. ]2. 
y 2 
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first to silence them by her own authority and the 
received Tradition; but if matters became ,vorse and t:1 
controversy ensued, then to bave recourse to Scripture as 
a sure confir111ation of the Catholic doctrine. He has been 
recounting the A pollinarian tenets, and then chides the 
Bishop to whom he writes, for not having silenced them 
at once. " For my part," he says, " I was astonished that 
your holiness endured such impieties, and did not silence 
the authors of them with the pious Faith of the Church; 
that they might either submit and be quiet, or resist and 
be treated as heretics. . . . . And though it might be 
necessary fornlally to prove and expose their extravagance, 
yet it 'were well, if possible, to stop here, and write not a 
,vord more. For doctrines so unsound on the very face of 
them, ought not to be discussed and made much of, lest to 
disputatious men they should appear really doubtful. 
They ought to receive this answer and nothing beyond, 
'It is enough that these are not the doctrines of the 
Church nor of the Fathers.' However, lest these devisers 
of evil should be emboldened by our continued silence, it 
may be well to bring to memory a few things from the 
Holy Scripture, since this may shame then1 perhaps from 
pursuing their base notions." 2 
Again: "Either then deny the Holy Scriptures, or, jf 
you acknowledge them, do not indulge speculations beyond 
what is written, which will do irreparable mischief." 3 
N o,v, tl
is is one of those passages, which, taken by itself, 
would stand for little; for it might easily be said, that it 
merely asserts that Scripture is of authority, not that 
Tradition is not. But ,vhen we find this appeal to Scrip- 
ture repeated again and again in various shapes, and no 
sÎlnilar appeal to rrradition, the argument for Scripture 
bping at that time accounted the record of saving faith, 
becomes a strong one. 
Ad. Epict. 3, 3 Contr. Apoll. i. 6 
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16. 
For this reason, I add the following passages from the 
same treatise: "If then ye be disciples of the GospelH, 
speak not iniquity against God, but ,valk by ,vhat is 
,vritten and done. But if ye desire to speak other things 
beyond what is ,vritten, ,vhy do you contend with us, who 
are determined neither to hear nor to speak beyond ,vhat 
is ,vritten, the Lord having said, 'If ye abide in 1Iy word, 
ye shall be truly free.' " 4 
"\Vhat inconceivable abandonment of mind is this, 
which leads you to speak what is not in Scripture, and to 
entprtain thoughts foreign to godliness?" 
"\Yhile then ,ve confess that Chri:st is God and man, 
"ge do l10t speak this as if to ÏInply separation in Hi
 
nature, (God forbid) but, again, according to the Scrip- 
tures." 
He concludes ,vith the follo,ving ,vords, in ,vhich the 
s
une distinction is nlade, as has already been pointed out, 
between the rrradition of the Church, as in antecedent 
argument, a fair plea, ordinarily superseding inquiry, anù, 
on the other hand, when for one reason or another the 
inquiry has proceeded, Scripture as the only basis of sound 
argument and inference. "I have written the above, 
beloved, though really it 'was unnecessary, for the Evan- 
gelical Tradition is sufficient; but because you asked con- 
cerning our faith, and because of those ,vho are willing to 
nlake sport with their original views, and do not consider 
that he ,vho speaks out of his private judgment speaks a 
lie. For neither the comeliness nor the glory of the 
Lord's human body can 've attain to express by wit of 
luan; but so far only, to confess what has been done, as it 
is in Scripture, and to worship the true God, for the glory 
and acknowledgnlent of His love towards u1an," 5 &c. 
4 Contr. Apollin. i. 8. fin. 5 Ibid. 9. 11. 22, fin. 
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Again, in his second book against Äpollinaris: "'Vhence 
you gained your notion," that the soul is of a fleshly 
nature, "I cannot understand; it is neither proved from 
the Holy Scriptures, 1101' is it according to the received 
opinion of the world." G 


17. 
I conclude with referring to Theodoret's mode of CJn-' 
ducting the same or a similar controversy. Tn each of 
the three argurnentative Dialogues, of ,vhich his Eranistes 
is composed, we find the following significant arrange- 
mf'nt, in accordance with Vincelltins's direction already 
cOlnnlented on ;-the argulllellts froln Scripture con1e first, 
and then passages froln the Fathers in illustration. :ßforc- 
over in his first Dialogue, he introduces his [luthoritios 
from the Fathers in the following way. Eranistes, the 
heterodox disputant, after hearing his proofs frOll1 Scrip- 
ture, says, " You have expounded this text well; but I 
would fain learn how the ancient Doctors of the Church 
understood it." Orthodox replies, " You ought to have 
been 
atisficd with these proofs from Apostles and Pro- 
phets. However, since you desire besides the expositions 
of the Holy Fathers, I ,viII give you this aid also, with 
God's blessing." Äs if 1e said, it is not now the place 
for bringing n1ere authority; I am proving the doctrine. 
Authority is ,veIl in its place, viz., before the coutroversy; 
but no,v our business is with Scripture. 
Again, in his second Dialogue: " We ,vill endeavour to 
persuade Arius to confess the one substance of t
e Holy 
Trinity, and we will bring the proofs of this from Holy 
Scripture." 
And again: "How can a man dispute with those who 
deny our Lord has taken flesh, or human soul, or mind, 
except by adducing his proofs from Divine Scripture? ho\v 
6 Ibiù. ii. 8. Vide also passages ill 9. 13, 14. 17, 18, and 19. 
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refute those who with mad zeal disparage the Divinity of 
the Only-begotten, except by showing that Divine Scrip- 
ture has spoken some things with reference to His Divine, 
other things with reference to His human Nature? " 7 
Out of the third Dialogue I select the follo\ving. After 
Orthodox has stated the Catholic doctrine of the Passion 
and Resurrection, Eranistes answers, "The doctrines of 
the Church should be set forth, not in declaration merely, 
but by proof. Show me, then, that Holy Scripture teaches 
this." Upon which Orthodox proceeds to cite the Epistle 
to the Romans. 
Again: "Eranistes,-St. Peter says, 'Christ having 
suffered for us in the flesh.' Orthodoæ.-Surely this is 
quite agreeable to our doctrine; for we have learned our 
Canon of doctrines Ü':òm Holy Scripture." 
One more passage shall be cited. " To add anything 
to the words of Scripture is madness and audacity; but to 
open the text, and to develope its hidden sense, is holy 
and religious." Here is the doctrine of the Gallic Vin- 
centius in the mouth of a Syrian Bishop.8 


18. 
Nothing, I think, is plainer from these extracts, than 
that the authors of them looked upon Scripture as the 
public standard of proof, the tribunal of appeal, in con- 
troversy, however conclusive the argument from Catholic 
Tradition might be for private conviction. 9 Now how 
7 Pp. 43. 78. 113. Vide also pp. 79 and 97. 
I! Pp. 199, 213. 224. 
9 [After all is said, it would Gppear (as observed 8upr. p. 289) that the 
differences of Rome and England in the question of Scripture and Tradition 
are, in the hands of Anglican controversialists, verbal only. Catholic con. 
troversialists, wbile insisting that they need not prove their doctrine from 
Scripture, always do so prove it; and Anglicans, while insisting that 
Tradition is unauthoritative, treat it with a deference, which is the cor- 
relative of authority. 
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strikingly coincident with this vi.ew are the ,yards of our 
Articles! "Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary 
to salvation, 80 that" (i. e. in such sense that) "whatso- 
ever is not read therein, nor ll1ay be pro'Ced thereby, is hot 
to be required of any ulan." The Article is altogether of 
a polemical character. 


NOTE ON LECTURE X III. 
[Ås to the passages quoted from the Fathers in the foregoing Lecture in 
favour of the exdusive authority of Holy Scripture in matters of faith, as 
opposed to Tradition, I have already said,- 
1. That some of these prove too much for the Anglican theory, as going, 
if taken in the letter, to the extent of Protestant Private Judgment, p. 318. 
2. That others of them give to Tradition the office of arbitrating between 
rival possible senses of Scripture, and predetermine and impose a sense, thus 
making Scripture subordinate, p. 289. 
3. That othprs do but recognize and a\'aiJ t11emselves of the necessary 
characteristic of a written document, as cOlltrasted with a tradition, viz. as 
something that can be handled, examined, analyzed, and drawn out into COll- 
clusions,-a process which could not be applied to Tradition, till, as afterwards, 
it had been converted into the definitions of Councils and the tlteses and dicta 
of the Schools, p. 321. 
4. That, if the Fathers speak strongly in favour of the authority of Scrip- 
ture, as in the foregoing passages, they speak as strongly elsewhere in fa\'our 
of Tradition, p. 312. In proof I will here set down some passages from 
thcir writings :- 
1. Irenæus, writing against the heretics, who, when confuted out of Scrip- 
ture, appealed to a sceret tradition from the Apostles, say
,-" Through 
none others know we the disposition of our salvaColl, than through those 
through whom the gospel came to us, first heralding it, thcn by the will of 
God deli,rering it to us in the Scriptures, which were to be the foundation 
and pillar of our faith. . . . . But, when the heretics are refuted out of tile 
Scriptures, they turn to find fault even with those Scriptures, as if they were 
wrong, and unauthoritative, and were variable, and the trnth could not be 
extracted from thcm by those who were ignorant of" [a secret] "tradition. 
. . . . And when we cl1311enge them in turn with that " [true] "tradition, 
which is from the Apostles, which is guarded by the succession of elders in 
the churches, they oppose themselves to" [this] "Tradition, saying that 
they are wisel', not only than those elders, but even than the Apostles. The 
Tradition of the Apostles, manifested" on tbe contrary" in the whole world, 
is open in every Church to all who wish to see the truth. . . . . And, since 
it is a long matter in a work like this to enulllcrate these successions, we will 
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confute them by pointing to the Tl'adition of that greatest and most ancient 
and universalJy known Churcll, founded and constituted at Rome by th
 
two most glorious Apostles, Peter and Paul, a tradition which she has and 
a faitlt which she proclaims to all men Îrom those Apostles." Hor. iii. 
1-3. 
2. Tertullian : "Our appeal must not he made to the Scriptures, nor must 
controversy be admitted on points in whic'h victory will cit.hcr be impossible 
or uncertain, or not certain enough. But even if a discussion from the 
Scriptures should not turn out in such a way as to place both sides on a par, 
yet the natural order of things would require that this point should be first 
proposed, which is now the only one which we must discuss, with whom lies 
that very faiflt to which the 
criptures belong? :From what original giver, 
and through whom, and 'loken, and to 'lvlwm, has been handed down that 
Rule by which men became Christians?" Præscrip. 19 (Holmes's Trans!.). 
3, Vincent of I.Jerins: "That holJ and wise man" Pope Stephcn, "under. 
stood aright that the rule of orthodox
T (rationem pietatis) admitted nothing 
but this, that all things should be consigned to the children by that same 
faith by which they had been received from the fallters, and that we, instead 
of making religion follow our lead, should on the contrary follow the lead of 
religion, and that it belonged to Cln'istian sobriety and humility, not to 
llaud down our own ideas to posterity, but to keep those which we ltat'e 
'received from our ancestors." Comm. c. 9. 
4. Athanasius, spealdllg of the Al'ian interpretations of Scripture, says, 
"'Yho was ever yet a hearer of such a doctrine? or, 'lvhellce did they gain 
it? or 'lvho thus expounded to them, when theJ were at school? 'Vhat is 
not from OUI" Fatltel"s, but has come to light in this day, how can it be but 
that which the blessed Paul has foretold, that "in the latter timcs, some 
shall depart from the sound faith," &c., Orate i.8. "Let them tell usfrom 
what teaelter. or by 'lVltat tradition, they dcrÏ\yed those notions concerning 
the Saviour?" De Deer. 13. 
5. Athanasius: "That of what they now allcge from the Gospcls they 
certainly gi,'e an unsounù iuterpretation we may easily see, if we now 
consider the object ((Tlc67ros) of that faith which we Christians hold, and, 
'Using it as a rule, apply oursclves, as the Apostle teaches, to the reading 
of inspired Scripture. For Christ's enemies, being ignorant of this object, 
have wandered from the way of truth." Orate iii. 28. 
6. " Theoclosius," says Socrates, "consulted Ncctarius, Bishop of Constan- 
tinople, in what way best to rid the Christian religion of its differences of 
ol'inion, and to give unity to the Church. This being an anxious matter to 
Nectarius, Sicinnius advised him to avoid all dialectic contests, and to appeal 
to tlte statements of tlte ancients, and to put the question to the Ilercsiarc11s 
from the Emperor whether they made any account of the doctors who 
belonged to the Church befcrc the division, or came to issue with them 
as aliens from Christianity. Hi
t. v. 10. 
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7. Basil :-" Of the decrees and announcements kept in the Church, some 
we have from written teaching, some from the tradition of the Apostles. . . . 
The day would fhilme, if I went through the mysteries of the Church which 
are not in Scripture ('Tà. &:ypacþa). I pass by the others, the very confession 
of faith, in 1!'ather, Son, and Holy Ghost,from what written document have 
we?" De Spiro s. 66, 67. 
8. u It is manifest,," says Chrysostom, "that not all things have [the 
Apostles] delivered down by letter, but many things withoutwriting. Both 
the one and the other have a claim onfaith. So we consider the tl)"adition 
also of the Church to have a claim onfaith. It is a tradition; seek nothing 
more." In 2 Thess. ii. 15. 
9. Augustine, speaking of religious usages says, "Those which we keep, 
Dot as being written, but as from tradition, if observed by the whole of 
Christendom, are thereby understood to be committed to us either Ly the 
Apostles themselves or by plenary .Councils, and to be retained as in- 
stituted." Ep.] 18. 
10. Epiphanius: "One ought to use 1'radition, for Dot an things can 
be learnt from Holy Scripture. Some things in writing, some in Tra- 
dition, did the Holy Apostles deliver." Hær. 61. 6.J 
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AND now, that our discussions on what may fitly be called 
the Prophetical Office of the Church draw to a close, the 
thought, ,vith which perhaps ,ve entered on the subject is 
not unlikely to recur, when the excitement of the inquiry 
ha
 subsided, anù ,veariness has succeeded, that ,vhat has 
been said i8 but a dream, the wanton exercise, rather than 
the practical conclusion of the intellect. Such is the 
feeling of minds unversed in the disappointments of the 
world, incredulous how much it has of pron1Íse, how ljttle 
of substance; what intricacy and confusion beset the most 
certain truths; how much must be taken on trust, in 
order to be possessed; ho\v little can be realized except by 
an effort of the will; how great a part of enjoyment lies in 
resignation. Without sòme portion of that Divine Philo- 
soph y \v hich bids us consider "the kingdom of God" to be 
" within us," and w bich, by prayer and meditation, by act- 
ing on what is told us, and by anticipating sight, developes 
outwardly its o\vn views and principles, and thus assimi- 
lates to itself all that is around uS,-not only the Church in 
this age and country, but the Church Catholic anywhere, 
or at any time, Primitive, Roman, or Reformed, is but a 
name, used indeed as the incentive to action, but without 
]ocal habitation, or visible tokens, "here or there," "in 
the secret chambers," or "in the desert." After all, the 
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Church is ever invisible in its day, and faith only appre- 
hends it. 1 
. Under this feeling I proceed, lastly) to consider more 
attentively this main difficulty in the Anglo-Catholic 
system; and in so doing shall have opportunity to justify, 
by exalnples J the doctrine which has just been, suggested, 
by ,yay of reconciling the mind to it. 


2. 
The nlost plausible objection, then) urged by the parti- 
sans of Ronle against the English Church, is, that ,ve are 
what tllcy call a Parliaulentary Church, a State Creation 
or Establishlnent, depending on the breath of princes or 
of populace, and directed towards Inere pclitical ends, such 
as the tenlporal ,veIl-being of the cOJnmunity, or the 
stability of the Constitution; whereas the True Church is 
Luilt upon the One Faith, transmitted through successive 
generations, and sinlply maintains what it has so received, 
leaving temporal benefits to come and go, to follo\v or be 
suspended, as the case lllay be. The argument comes 
with the greater force, becau
e Protestants have not un- 
frequently granted the fact, anù only denied its iUlportance. 
Yet 've neeò' not fear to contest the fact itself in spite 
both of our I{oman and our Protestant opponents; and 
in order to show how little it can be maintained, I will 
tflke pains to state it as strongly as I call, before I pro- 
ceed to reply to it. 


3. 
It is objected, then, that the Church is by office, and in 
her very definition, H the pillar and ground of the'rruth," 
that "God's Spirit which is upon her, and His words 


1 Vide Hab. Hi. 17, 18. [After all then the Church of God is, what 
Pl"Otestallts have ever considered it, invisible. Hoc Ithacus velit, et maguo 
lllcrcentur Atridæ.] 
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which He has put in her n1outh, shall not depart out of 
her mouth, nor out of the mouth of her seed, nor out of the 
ll10uth of her seed's seed, from henceforth and for ever; " 
that" all her children are taught of the Lord, and great 
is the peace of her children." In such texts the Faith 
c01l1mitted to the Church is represented, not as a secret 
and difficult doctrine, but as clearly proclaimed, inde- 
fectibly n1aintained, and universally acknowledged. 'Vhat- 
ever errors and corruptions there may be in the Church 
a!Ld in her children, so far, it lllay be argued, is clear, that 
the true Faith; the one \vay to heaven, the one message 
from the Saviour of sinners, the Revelation of the Gospel, 
will be plain and unequivocal, as the sun in the heavens, from 
first to last; so that ,vhoever goes wrong within her pale, 
,vill have himself to blame wholly, not his defective light. 
In the English Church, however, we shaH hardly find ten 
or t\vel1ty neighbouring clergynlen who agree together; 
and that, not in the non-essentials of religion, but as to 
what are its elementary and necessary doctrines; or even 
as to the fact whether there are any necessary doctrines at 
all, any distinct and definite faith required for salvation. 
]'Iuch less do the laity receive that instruction in one and 
the same doctrine, which is a necessary characteristic, ãS 
111ay be fairly alleged, of their being "to ught of the 
Lord." They wander about like sheep wit
out a shep- 
herd, they do not know what to be1ieve, and are thro\yn 
on their own private judgment, weak and inadequate as it 
is, n1erely because they do not know \vhither to betake 
themselves for guidance. If they go to one Church they 
hear one doctrine, in the nex.t they enter into they hear 
another: if they try to unite the t\VO, they are obliged to 
drop important elenlents in each, and thus dilute and 
attenuate the Faith to a mere shadow; if they shrink, as 
they lllay naturally do, from both the one doctrine anù 
the other, they are taught to be critical, sceptical, and 
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self-wise: anù thus they are sure to be led into heterodoxy 
in one fornl or oUler, over and above the evil whether ot 
arrogance or indifference in thernsel ves. It, again, they 
are blessed with teachable and gentle minds, such Ull- 
certainity nlakos thenl desponding and unhappy; they 
walk in darkness and disquiet, far reilloveù from that 
" peace" which the Prophet describes as resulting frorn 
the "teaching" which the children of the True Church 
rccelve. 


4. 
Further, it may be urged, that, over and above the 
variations existing in the doctrine of our Church, we are 
not even agreed among ourselves ,vhether there be any 
Church at all, that is, One True Church, commissioned 
and blessed by Christ; that many of our Clergy openly 
avow their disbelief of it, and without censure froIn our 
Bishops; and that our national schools, in which we pro- 
fess to educate the mass of the population, commonly teach 
nothing definitely and strictly about it, but are content 
for the most part ,vith providing that vague kind of re- 
ligious knowledge which might be learned as ,yell among 
Dissenters; that, while we instil into the Ininds ot chil- 
dren some sufficient horror of Popery, we give them no 
preservative against the \V esleyan
, Baptists, or Indepen- 
dents. It may be further objected, that we are in a state 
of actual warfare with each other, not only differing, but 
considering our mutual differences perilous or even damn- 
able; that we have no internal bond of union, but are 
kept together by the state, which by a wholesome tyranny 
forces us to be friends with each other. And turther still, 
much intemperate declamation lllay be indulged about our 
system of patronage in the Church, the Inode in which 
our Bishops are appointed, their being corrupted by their 
intercourse ,vith laynlcll in Parlialuent, and the like 
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topics. Specific instances of scandal may bo added; that 
Hoadly', for instance, in the last century, though a Soci- 
nian, as is now acknowledged by high authority in Church 
nlatters, was allowed to remain for nearly fifty years a 
Bishop in possession; and that, when in the early part of 
his career the Clergy in Convocation, the legitilllate mini- 
sters of the Faith, attempted to cpnsure sonle of his errors, 
they were hindered by the civil power, which suspended 
the Convocation forth with, and has never allowed it since 
to resume its functions. Or again, notice may be directed 
to the existing carelessness in many places about the due 
administration of Baptism, no sufficient regard being had 
to the persons administering, the mode of adrnil1istering 
it, nay, or the very rite itself. 


5. 


All this has been said, and in an exaggerated tone; 
certainly exaggerated, for after all the Prayer Book is 
a practical guide into the sense of Scripture for all teach- 
able Ininds; and those of our Divines, whom "all the 
people account as prophets,'-' with whatever differences of 
opinion in minor points, yet on the ,vhole teach in essen- 
tials one and all the same doctrine. For instance, the 
most popular books in our Church, and the most highly 
sanctioned for the last 100 or 200 years, h!1ve been, I sup- 
pose, such as Bishop Taylor's Holy Living and Dying, the 
'Vhole Duty of l\fan, Hammond's Catechism, or Bishop 
vVilson's Sermons; and do not these sufficiently agree to- 
gether in doctrine to edify all who ask ,vhat the Faith of 
Christ is? Surely then there is much exaggeration in 
such statements as the foregoing. But whether exaggera- 
tion or not, it matters little; ,vere every word of them 
literally true, yet they ,vould not tend to invalidate the 
clailll of the English Church to be considered a branch of 
tho One Church Catholic. 
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6. 
The parallel of the Jewish Church will afforù us a 
sufficient alls,ver to all that has been objected. I need 
scarcely observe that the Israelites 'were especially raised 
up to be ,vitnesses for the One True God against idolatry, 
and had the doctrine of the DivÜle Unity set before theIn, 
with an injunction upon the fathers ever to teach the 
children, also that they remained God's peculiar people 
till Christ came; and yet, as everyone kno,vs, there were 
even long periods in their history during which the whole 
nation ,vas sunk in idolatry or lingered' on in decay, 
captivity, or dispersion. Even then were the English 
Church, as a Church, to go further than she is ever alleged 
to have gone, in denying her own powers, were she to put 
herself on a level 'with the sectaries round about her, and 
to consider Ordination as a mere human ceremony, it 
would not follow that she had lost her gift. 2 'l1hat they 
who do not clainl the One Church Catholic as theirs, 
possess it not, however specious an argument, cannot 
really be Inaintained. Of course there are cases in which 
a Church incurs more or less of punishment for neglect of 
its privileges, but even then its state is not the same as if 
they had never been given; generally speaking, they are 
but suspended or impaired, not forfeited. Even Samson, 
after losing his hair upon tbe lap of Delilah, recovered his 
strength in his captivity, when his hair grew again. If 
,ve have been made God's children, we cannot unmake 
ourselves; we can never be mere natural men again. 
There is but the alternative of our being His children still, 
though erring ones, and under rebuke, or apostates and 


2 [The external unity nnd independence of the Jewish Church remained 
fl'om first to last. Even when under secular influences and secular rulers, no 
one could call it a department of the Roman St;1tc or an organ or functiog 
of the civil government. ] 
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devils; and surely there is enough on the very faco of our 
Church, as \ve humbly trust, and as our most bigoted 
opponents must grant) to show that we are not repro- 
bates, but that, amid whatever scandals, we have faith 
and love abiding with us. This is to take far lower 
ground than we think we may fairly take in comparison 
of Rome; yet it is well to see what the objection under 
revie\v amounts to at the utmost. vVhether or not there 
are cases in \vhich a branch of the Church, as an indi- 
vidual Christian) Tllay utterly exhaust itself of grace and 
1ecome repI'obate J at least St. Paul expresses the rule of 
God's dealings with us in his Epistle to the Romans; 
U the gifts and calling of Goc1 are Witlfout 1'epentance." If 
Iíis people sinned, they "
ere not tú be abandoned; 011 tbe 
contrary, it is declared, "then will I visit their trans.. 
gression with the rod, and their iniquity with stripes; 
nererfhele,
8, "flly loving-1LÍl1dnes8 will I not utterly take front 
him, 11U1' slrftì
r Jly faithfulness to foil; 
fy covenant will I 
!lot break, nor alter the thing that is gone out of 1\ly 
lips." 3 Or again, in the ,veIl-known p 'ssage of the Pro- 
phet, God says to the Jews, "That \vhich cOlneth into 
your lllinù shall not be at all, that ye say, \Ve \"ill be [LS 
t1w. heathen, as the families of the countries, to serve \Yood 
and stone. .A s I live) saith the Lord God J surely,vith a 
11lighty hand, and \vith a stretched -out arn1J and with fury 
poured out, will I rule over you . . . . . And I.will C3,use 
you to pass under the rod, and I will bl'ing you into the 
bund of the Covenant." 4 'rhe sarno is the lesson of the 
New Testament; as in the parable of the t.alents) in which 
the servant who hid his Lord's talent did not at once for- 
feit it) did not release himself from the responsibility of 
having it; he had it by to produce, though unused, at the. 
last day.5 Still more impressi\
e) because more directly' 
in point, are St. Paul's ,yards concerning his own COIll- . 
3 P.;alm lxxxix. 32-31-. 4 Ezck. xx. 32-,37. 6 Matt. xxv. 
5. 
VOL. I. Z 
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mission: "Though I preach the Gospel, I have nothing 
to glory of: for necessity is laid upon me; yea, ,voe is 
unto Ine, if I preach not the Gospel. For, if I do this 
thing \villingly, I have a reward; but if against my will, 
a dispensation of the Gospel tis c01TL1nilted 1Ænto nw." 6 If wo 
disbelieve or 11eglect our gifts, they remain \vith us, 
though as a burden and as a witness at the last day. 


he Church does not become a mere creation of man, 
- . 7 

hough she sell herself to be his slave. 


7. 
And, if not even a denial of her gifts on the part of 
3, Church, necessarily leads to their absolute forfeiture, 
much less will the disbelief of certain of her ministers 
incur that penalty. Froln their own souls, indeed, the 
grace of her ordinances will be shut; but though they 
trample on their invisible powers, yet are they uncon- 
sciously the instruments of transmitting them onwards, 
and of ilnpa.rting their blessed effects to those who be- 
lieve. They do what they know not; holy Isaac blessed 
Jacob for Esau, and could not reverse it. The old Pro- 
phet of Bethel was the involuntary instrument of God's 
wrath, though he condemned hilTIself the whiìe. TIala3.111, 
\vith a covetous heart and amid heathen enchantments, 
announced Christ's coming. Caiaphas, the high priest, 
while contriving his Lord's death, prophesied, because 
11e ,vas high priest, yet did not know that he prophesied. 
The words of St. John should be carefully studied: 
"One of them, named Caiaphas, being the high priest 
that same year, said unto them, Ye know nothing at 
all, nor consider that it is expedient for us that one man 
should die for the people, and that the whole nation 
6 1 Cor. ix. 16, 17. 
- 7 [Baptism marks individuals with an indelible character; but wbat spiri- 
tual promises have bccnlllade from heaven to the Anglican Church, as such? J 
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perish not. And this spake he not of himself, but 
Leing high priest that yea,r, ho prophe
iec1 that .J eSBS 
should die for that nation, and noL for that nation only, 
but that aha IIo shonld gather together in ono the chil- 
dren of God that were scattered abroad." 8 The language 
of Caiaphas then had quite a different sense frolll what 
he intended, and far higher. lIe spoke of the Jewish 
nation nuder the ,vord "people," but it ,vas the l[oly 
Ghost's word in his mouth to denote the elect chilùren of 
God wherever found all over tho earth; and, while he meant- 
to speak of Christ's death as reuJoving the perplexities 
which IIis miracles caused to hitnself and his party, he 
realJy spoke of the Atoning Sacrifice which .was to be nw.de 
for the sins of the whole world. In like manner, even 
though a Bishop \vere to use the words, "Receive ye the 
Holy Gbost," with little or no meaning, or a Priest the 
consecrating words in the Eucharist, considering it only a 
conlmemoration of Christ's death, or a Deacon the water 
and the words in Baptism, denying ill his heart that it is 
regeneration; yet they lnay, in spite of their unbelief, be 
instru111ents of a power they kno\v not of; and" speak 
not of thenlsclves ; "9 they nlay be as Balaam or as T saac. 


8. 
The state of the later Jewish Church, of which Caia- 
phas affords one instance, illustrates most strikingly 
how dangerous it is to go by sight in religious nlatters 
instead of consulting God's word. Ho\v deeply ,vas the 
divine building "daub8d with the untempered mortar" 
of secular politics! 1 ho\v closely did it simulate a 
n1ere civil establishment, till the òay of vengeance 


8 John xi. 49-52. 9 [Certainly, if the power lIas been given them.] 
I [J ust so; the Jcwish Church was a divine building daubed with politics, 
but the Anglican is a civil establishment daubed with divinity.] 
Z 2 
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came, and God claimed His fugitive Prophet, who had 
hid hiu1self an1Ïù the empires of this world! vVhat 
anomalies in the present state of the Church can parallel 
those \vhich ,vere to be found among the Jews? \Vhat 
infraction, for instance, of the la,v of 110ses could be 
greater than that the high priesthood should be taken 
away from the hereditary line, held but for a tilDe, and 
associated with the profession of arnlS or with royalty? 
Yet such ,vere its fortunes in the family of the Asmonæans, 
who, besides their unpriestly character, were many of 
theul stained with criules which gave a deeper shade to 
the irregularity. Aristobulus, son of Hyrcanus, starved 
to death his nlother, caused one brother to be assassinated, 
and imprisoned the rest, alid then died of re111orse. 
Alexander, on occasion of a mutiny, massacred six thou- 
sand of the Jewish populace; and, at another, had eight 
hundred crucified before his eyes at an entertainment he 
gave in honour of his wives and concubiues. Hyrcanus 
and Aristobulus, his sons, c&.rried on civil war against 
each other. Herod, a 111an of EÙOU1, ,vas allowed to fill 
the throne of David; and, stained as he was with the most 
heinous crilnes, he appointed three or four high priests in 
succession, and rebuilt the temple of God. Yet in spite of 
all these enol'nlities, "the seat of 1\loses," 2 the oil of the 
priesthood, and the miraculous governance of the nation, 
remained, not fading a,vay ,vithout memorial, but for a 
while latent and quiescent, then fearfully sho'wing them-_ 
selves in the utter destruction of tbe race ,vhich had pro- 
faned its o,vn gifts. But, till that final destruction the 
gifts continued, and 'vere profitable to those who cared to 
use them religiously. 



 [The Almighty chose the race of Abraham to be His people, in a sense 
in which He has not cbosen the Anglo-Saxons. 'Ve cannot argue from 
Jerusalem to Cnuterbury and York. He was plcùgt!d to Judah till Shilob 
camc.] 
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9. 
Earlier periods in Jewish history may next be specified; 
for though in these the irregularities theillseives might be 
}e
s, yet the presence of a supernatural Providence, ho\v- 
ever latent, is further removed from doubt or cavil. 
vVhat a remarkable picture does the Book of Judges pre- 
sent to us! Suppose it ,vere lost and 'vo 'were to read NUlIl- 
bel's and Joshua, and then t.urn to the reign of David, could 
we have conceived the actual state of the nation between the 
former and the latter period? Had we been bidden to dp- 
scribe it by conjecture, to connect together the t,vo by sonle 
probable medium, should we have guessed by a stretch of 
fancy that the ne,yly-created fabric of J udaisHl had been 
destined so soon to fall to pieces, or rather to fade away like 
a dreaul, unrealized and unatteulpted,after the giving of the 
La,v, for a space of three or four hundred years? 1\10ses 
and Joshua set in Illotion a system ,vhich suddeuly stops 
,yith the hunlan originators of it. \Vhat must have been 
the feelings of a thoughtful Israelite during those centuries 
of confusion, when everyone did what ,vas right in his 
own eyes, and the lawless were kept in order as much by 
the yoke of the invader and oppressor as by the divinely- 
ordered s,vay of the Judges? what ,vould have been his 
arguments against the cavils of Philistine or l\Iidianite, ,vho 
thought it ,vorth ,vhile to examine the pretensions of his 
Polity? 'V ould they not treat those pretensions with 
utter scorn and derision, as equally fantastic and extrava- 
gant, equally idle, foolish, and irrational, as the world now 
deems our Apostolical Descent? vVhat evidence, indeed, 
couJd the Israelites then give of a supernatural presence 
al110ng thenl? rrhere were men ,vho lived and died in the 
holy land, wit.hout sign or token, as far as \ve are told, of 
the Lord God of Israel, except such as a lively faith detects 
aud appropriates. The Philistines at one tinle were mas- 
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ters of the chosen people for forty years, tho 1\Ioabites for 
eighteen, the Canaanites for twenty, the Ammonites for 
eighteen. And such greater disturbances of the 
Iosaic 
covenant were but centres and origin
 01 the extendeù 
distress and confusion in which religion lay during those 
cady times. Its champions, too, had sometin1es ahnost as 
litttle in thenl to refresh the eye of purity and truth as its 
enemies. The history of Samson and Jepbtha presented as 
great perplexities to faith, as J abin, king of Canaan, or 
Chusan-rishathaim, king of 1\Iesopotamia. Or, consider 
the fortunes of Gideon's fanll]y; Abimelech, the son (jfhis 
concubine, massacring all his brethren, to the nUlnber of 
threescore and ten persons except one, and making hin1- 
self king; his to,vnsrnen, by whose aid he seized the 
sovereignty, revolting from him, and then defeated and 
destroyed by hin1; then he himself cut off in battle. Ot', 
consider the llistory of the tribe of Benjan1Ín, its victories 
over the other tribes, then its overthro'\v ,vith the loss of 
t'\venty-five thousand men in one day; or agaiu, <,vhat is 
portentous,) the worship ofa graven image set up by certain 
Danites, on their original settlen1ent in Palestine, ,vith the 
regular succession of a priesthood, all the time the house of 
God was in Shiloh, as if Satan ,vere fronI the first to share 
the holy land with the Lord God of Hosts. Such are SOlne 
of the irregularities and disorders which Almighty Wisdoll1 
does not find inconsistent "with the continuous and pro- 
gressive fulfi1n1ent of its purposes; such the valleys and 
pits in the ,vilderness ,vhich intervene between the great 
providences of God, and are lost to us while we contemplate 
the lnajestic suulnlits of 1\foriah, l)isgah, or Zion, and the 
l)eacon lights thereon kindled. And if a supernatural pre- 
sence was with the Israelites all a long their years of crin10 
and captivity, ,vho s11all presume to say, that .we, ,vhatever 
be our lllisfortunes and our sins, have certainly forfeited the 
Gospel pro111iRcs, or that a trne faith cannot elicit fronl our 
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Ordinances and appropriate in their fulness those benefits 
,vhich Christ originally lodgeil in them? vVho shall curse 
,vhom God has not cursed, drying up our Baptisn1, or 
tainting the manna of our Eucharist, nlaking our Priests 
speechless, or breaking the staff of our Rulers? "\tVho shall 
excolllIDunicate those who have ever held to that Creed, and 
that Succession, and those Ordinances which Apostles be- 
queathed to them? Let Romanists see to it, 'whether, 
instead of attempting anything against us, it is not rather 
their wisdom to shelter their own Church under the fore- 
going arguments from the far nlore serious charges to 
,vhich it is exposed. 3 


10. 


T,vo other periods occur in t.he history of Israel, which 
desérve attention. In their captivity in Egypt, they seem 
almost to have forgotten that any promise had been made 
to their race; and when :Thloses reminded them of it, they 
"hearkened not unto him for anguish of spirit and for 
cruel bondage." Again, much might be said concerning 
their captivity in Babylon, when "their king and 
their princes were among the Gentiles, the Law ,vas . 
no more, and their prophet
 found no vision from the 
Lord." 4 Once more, a fresh field of remark is afforded by 
the great schism of the ten tribes under Jeroboam, and the 
ministry of Elijah and Elisha among them. 
Setting, then, our present disorders at the very highest, 
making the largest admissions on that score ,vhich Roman 
Catholics can demand, not denying for argument's sake, 
that our bishops have before no,v done despite to their own 
Apostolical powers, that our Teacbers have been at variance 
'with each other, that aliens and enemies have usurped our 


3 [The simple question is, lIas a local Church any promises maùe to it, 
:mù specially the promise of perpetuity?] 
" IARm. ii. 9. 
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,rights, that the laity has been almost sanctioned by tbeir 
pastors in loose and irreverent vie'ws and practices, and 
that the very notion of the Church Catholic has died a-way 
from the popular mind; granting, that is, ,vhat is a great 
deal more than the truth, it will not follow that Almighty 
God may not be as truly and supernaturally with us as He 
.was with His fornler people, when the ..L-1ngel appeared to 
Gideon during the 1fidianitish captivity, or to Zachaeias in 
the days of Herod. And if truly with us, then, doubtless, 
in a far higher and more miraculous way, by how much 
the Christian Church has more of heaven in it than had 
the Polity of Israel. 
One more remark shall be suggested. Is it not very 
strange, and very significant, that our Lord and Saviour, 
the inlmaculate Lanlb of God, should be descended not only 
from virtuous Ruth the 1ioabitess, but from incestuous 
Tamar? 


11. 
Such is tbe light ,vbich the Jewish history throws upon 
our present circumstances, taken at the ,vorst; but Chris-" 
tian times afford us a second parallel to them. The advo- 
cate of Rome must admit that the state, ,vhether of the 
Catholic Church or of the Roman Church, at periods before 
and during the middle ages, was such, as to bear a very 
strong resemblance to the picture he dra,vs of our o,vn. 
I do not speak of corruptions in life and morals nlerely, or 
of the errors of individuals, however highly exalted, but 
of the general disorganized an d schisma tical state of the 
Church, her practical abal1donnlent of her spiritual preten- 
sions, the tyranny exercised over her by the civil power, 
anù the intilIlate adherence of the worst passions and of 
circumstantial irregularities, to those acts which are vital 
portions of her systenl. 
For instance, the especial stain, ,vhich is imputed to our 
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own Church, is tbis; that in A.D. ] 5GO, Elizabeth, on 
succeeding to the throne, deprived, by Act of Parliament, 
all its existing Bishops but one, for refusing to become 
Protestants, and introduced a new succession/ by means of 
Parker, ,vho was consecrated under her special licence to 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury, by certain Bishops, 
either not in possession of Sees, or only Suffragan. No 
one denies this ,vas a violent proceeding, though unavoid- 
able under her peculiar circulllstances; but it is one thing 
to be violent in accidentals and adjuncts, another to be 
invalid in essentials. The question is sin1ply whether 
Parker ,vas formally consecrated by those 'who had the 
po,ver of consecrating. 6 God Inay carryon I-lis work aUlid 
human sin, granting, for argun1ent's sake, that it ,vas 
such; as the incest of Judah was, as I have observed, in 
the line of our Lord's genealogy. This is to view the 
matter at the extremest point of disadvantRge at which 
the Roman controversialist can place it. Now let us see 
whether former times do not supply instances of similar 
scandals. 7 


12. 


The third General Council was held A.D. 43], on occasion 
of the N estorian heresy, and passed decrees cOllcerning our 
Lord's Person, as divine and human, which the English 
Church, as well as the Ron1an, has ever recognized as true 
and necessary. No,v under what circumstances ,vere these 
decrees fran1ed? N estorius, Bishop of Constantinople, 


ð [It is not a mere question of succession. The Catho1ic Church is llot 
a mere (!'piritual) family or race, the essential idea of which is propagation, 
hut a polity, of which the essential idea is union and subor
lination, and of 
which propagation i
 but the cDlll1Ïtion and necessity. ] 
6 [No," the question simply is" whether the Anglican Lody was not Ly 
those proceedings formally separated from the" Sancta pcl orbem terrarulll 
e
clcsia."J 
7 Vide Bramhall, \Vork
, pp. 40.153, 15i. 
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,vas charged, and rightly charged, by Cyril, Bishop of 
Alexandria, with heresy. Antioch, and the rest of the 
East, remained neuter; Rome, and the 'Vest, took part 
,vith Cyril. Celestine, Bishop of Ron1e, held a Latin 
Council, condemned Nestorius, degraded him on the event 
of his contumacy, and committed the execution of this 
sentence to Cyril. The Emperor of the day interposed, 
and sumnloned at Ephesus the General Council in question. 
Cyril and N estorius, with their respective partisans, 
arrived at Ephesus at the time appointed, before John, 
Bishop of Antioch, and the Orientals. After w'aiting for 
a fortnight, Uyril opened the Council, as President, with- 
out them; in spite of the earnest representations of the 
Imperial Officer, who intreated hinl to allo,v a further 
delay. Its proceedings thus unsatisfactorily commenced, 
were concluded ,vi thin the space of a single day. Five 
days afterward the Orientals arrived, and, angry at the 
slight put upon them, they held a Council by thenlselves, 
and degraded Cyril, and ].J emnon, the Bishop of Ephesus, 
who had sided with him. ]'lenlnon, being po,verful in his 
own city, shut the Churches against them, and stationed a 
guard in the Cathedral, ,vhich, on the ad vance of the 
Imperial troops against it, vigorously repulsed and routed 
them. After a riot of three months' continnance, the 
hostile parties retired to their respective homes; and at 
the end of several years John and Cyril, making mutual 
aùnlissions and explanations in points of doctrine, were 
reconciled to each other, and jointly assented to the con- 
demnation of N estorius. From that titHe N estorius haH 
been accounted a heretic by the Church. Transactions 
such as these are a proof that, in the Roman system at 
least, while adherence is paid to the positive observances 
enjoined us, the sins of individuals taking- part in their 
execution, do not interfere ,vith their validity. T]lat at 
that time, with whatever incidental dissension and delay, 
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the testiulony of the Catholic ,vorlJ was at length col- 
lected on the subject of dispute, and that that testinlony 
l_
eally condelnned N estorius j and further th1,t it was but 
a repetition of the testinlony afforded by the Catholic 
Fathers from the first, is sufficiently clear to all students 
in theology. But, anyhow, the scandals of the Council of 
Ephesus are an effectual hindrance to any over-delicate 
and fastidious criticisnls by Ronlan ,vriters of our Refor- 
Ination. 


13. 
The history of Vigilius, bishop of Rome, in the following 
century, presents them with a similar difficulty. It is 'W'eU 
known that according to the ROll1an system, a General 
Council is not of authority unless confirrned by the Pope; 
no\v the fifth Council \vas confirll1ed by this Vigilius, who, 
unless positive observances, nut moral qu
lifications, be the 
conditions, on nlan's part, of supernatural agency, neither 
confirmed the Council, nor was Pope at all. His career 
was as follows.-The last Bishop of Rome had died at 
Const.antinople, after deposing the Bishop of that city for 
heresy; Vigilius, who ,vas at that time a deacon, had 
acconlpanied him thither, and made offers to the Empress 
Theodora, who had adopted the same heresy, to acknow- 
ledge find support the deposed Bishop, if she assisted 
himself to rise to the See of St. Peter. Having gained the 
Empress, he proceeded into Italy, to Belisarius, whom he 
also gained through the interest which she exerted in his 
favour, and by promising two hundred pieces of gold, from 
,hinlself, should he obtain the appointment. :Thleanwhíle 
Silveriu
 had been chosen at ROll1e to fill the vacant See. 
On a charge of corresponding with the Goths, he was SUID- 
Illoned before Belisarius, stripped of his sacerdotal habit, 
and banished to J.Jycia. Vigilius was appointed in his 
roon}, and his first act was to refuse to discharge his o,vn 
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engagements in the contract; neither siding with the 
heretics, nor paying the promised bribe. The latter con- 
dition he at length fulfilled on being put into possession of 
bis rival, Silverius, who 111 he sent to Palnlaria wbere he died 
by starvation. The fifth General Council being afterwards 
held at Constantinople, he refused to assent to its decrees, 
and was, in consequence, banished by Justinian; nor was 
he allowed to return to l-lome, till he recanted, formally 
confirmed them, and thereby secured, as a theologian of 
Rome must consider, their infallibility. Unless formal 
acts are the secret threads by which the line of Divine 
Providence is continued, how can Romanists hold either 
that Vigilius was Pope, or that he confirmed the decrees 
of the fifth General Council? Thus they accord to us a 
principle ,vhich brings us sa
ely through our o,vn misfor- 
tunes, ,vhatever they be.8 


14. 
Let us no,y take an instance some hundred years later. 
In the tenth and eleventh centuries the rank and ,vealth 
of the higher ecclesiastics wa.s such as to absorb those 
ppiritual functions which had led to their possession of 
theIne The Bishops ,ver8 ten1poral princes, were appointed 
irrespectiyely of their religious fitness, and felt more 
closely bound to the feudal lord of whom they held their 
temporalities, than to the Church. " They were obtruded 
in their Sees," says a recent ,vriter.J "as the S
preme 
Pontiffs were upon that of Rome, by force or corruption. 
A child of five years old was made Archbishop of Rheims. 
The See of Narbonne was purchased for another at the 
age of ten." He adds, "It was ahnost general in the 
Church to have Bishops under twenty years 01<1." Again, 
"Either through bribery in places ,vhere elections stl11 
I [Sot so, for where is nllJ promise of divine Pro,'idcl1ee to the Anglican 
communion, when visiLly separated from the visible Catholic Church ?J 
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prevailed, or through corrupt agreelnents with princes, or 
at least customary presents to their ,vives ana nlinisters, a 
large proportion of the BÜ;hops had no valiJ tenure in 
their seE's. The case was perhaps \vorse 'with inferior 
clerks; in the Church of 
lilan, \vhich ,vas notorious for 
this corruption, not a single ecclesiastic could stand the 
test, the Archbishop exactiug a price for the collation of 
every benefice." 9 
Such being the general state of the Church, Rome itself 
was the scene of contest between rival claimants of the 
110ly See, the respective cluullpions of the inlperial pre- 
rogatives and ecclesiastical libeJ'ty. In 1038, Benedict 
IX., a 11lan of ahandoned life, being degraded by the 
Ronlans, "Was restored by the Emperor Conrad, and, 
running into still greater excesses, was again deposed by 
his people, who chose in his place Sylvester III. A thirJ 
tÍIne he was reinstated, by the arms of his adherents; and 
at length, despairing of appeasillg the rcsentlnent of the 
Romans, he sold his holy office to the al'ch-presbytel' of 
l{ome, who succeeded under the nanle of Gregory VI. 
\Vhile the l{oman see thus lay between the pretensions of 
three conlpetitors, the EUlperor, Henry Ill., deposed thell1 
all, and introduceJ a fourth, under the naille of Clelnellt 
II. This is one instance out of TIlany, of ecclesiastical 
irregularities, greater, surely, thallany \vhichhave occurreù 
among ourselves, \vhether ill the reigns of the Tudor 
princes, or of \Villiam 111. 1 


15. 
The great \Vestern Schislll, in the course of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, is another iustance of eccle- 


g Hallam's :Middle Ages, chap. vii. Vide passages quoted ill Tillotso:.1's 
TIule of Faith, iii. 7. 
1 [Of course a tÏ\'alry of Pontiffs would IHwe issued in a formnl schism, 
had it coutinued. But the Divine ProlllÍ:;e was plcdged that it should not 
continue, anù it ne,'cr has.) 
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siastical disorder, snch as has not happened in our own 
branch of the Church. vVe in England think it, as it really 
,vas, a very grievous thing, that there should have been in 
King \Villiam's tilne rival Bishops in the Arclliepiscopal 
and some other sees, the exigencies of the State calling 
for measures towards the Church ,vhich, in civil matters, 
would have been tJranny. But what prudent Romanist 
will object this to us, as if more than a ruffling of the sur- 
face of the deep fountains of her po,ver, ,vho recol1ects the 
state of his own Church during the period referred to ? 
}'or fifty years the Latin Church had two or three heads at 
the sarno tin1e, each intriguing and directing anathenlas 
against his rivals. :ThIosheim renlarks, that during that 
period, as ,vas natural, "many plain, welJ-lneaning people, 
who concluded that DO oDe could he saved unle
s united 
to the Vicar of Christ," i. e. the Pope, " were overwhelmed 
with doubt, and plunged into the deepest distress of 
mind; "2 the very misfortune ,vhich is alleged ?nntatis 
mutandis to be the result of our own unhappy differences 
at present. l\Ieanwhile the Gallican Church, seriously 
affected by the scandal of the contest, in a council held at 
Paris at the end of the fourteenth century, solemnly re- 
nounced all subjection to either of the contending parties. 
At the beginning of the next century the Council of Pisa 
deposed the rival Popes of the day, appointing a third 
in their place, ,vho being unable to carry into effect their 
decision with a strong hand, did but become a third com- 
petitor, and form a fresh party in the schism. Doubtless 
to these and similar miserable disorders we owe the licen- 
tious and profane moven1ents of the sixteenth century, of 
,vhich our Ron1an opponents are so ready to complain; and 
the present wasted and enfeebled state of the Churcb, in- 
cluding our own branch of it. And, as during the con- 


a 
Ioshcim. vol. iii. p. 328. 
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tinllance oÎ these old dissensions, the pure-hearted and 
believing, as we hUlllbly trust, enjoyed the Ordinances of 
grace though adrninistered by unchristian hands, much 
less can their legitimate conseqnences, our present and 
past distressing circumstances, taken at tbe greatest, be 
any bar in the due adlninistration of the Sacraments to 
those \vho believe and seek God truly. 
16. 
Such was the state of things in the 111iddle ages j let us 
now turn to the early Church, \vhich apparently was not 
altogether freè from those errors anù di
urùers \vhich are 
the scandal of lllodern titHes. 
In the fourth century there were at one time three, and 
for a long tiule t,vo, Bishops of Antioch at once, one coun- 
tenanced by the East, the other by the 'Vest; and that 
succession at last prevailed which had been violently in- 
troduced by the Arians. In Africa the Donatists, in the 
time of their po\vcr, had as many as four hundred Bishops, 
that is, as ulany 'within sixty Or seventy as the Catholic 
Ch urch. 
In the early Ante-Nicelle times, the Church seemed for 
a while to be but one sect alllong many, being confused with 
Jews, and the various Gnostic denominations, as it is at 
this time in our o\vn country with the multitude of parties 
and heresies which prevail. Nay, it had peculiar diffi- 
culties of its o\vn, distinct from those of after centuries. 
'Vhile it was still under persecution, with deficient union 
in its separate branches, private Christians had to struggle 
with uncertainties, and with partial knowledge,-I do not 
say \vbether more or less than ours,-but certainly such a.3 
,ve have not. Till the fourth century there was no unani- 
mous reception of t he Canon of the N e\v Testament, 110 
sufficient check upon the fancies and extravagances of 
individual teachers. All the great points, indeed, of faith 
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were thoroughly known by an, in a far higher way than 
is at present vouchsafed to US; but though there was, 
undoubtedly, one uniform doctrine handeù down from the 
Apostles, yet heresy was not so immediately recognized, 
,vhether in points of detail, or as regards the intellectual 
comprehension of its terms, as it was afterwards, .when the 
stin1ulus it supplied had retouched and deepened the linea... 
lnents of the Creed. It is observable that the bvo n10st 
learned and gifted of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, Orig-en 
and Tcrtullian, while explicit in their report of Catholic 
Truth in all matters of neceFisary faith, yet are littIe trust- 
worthy in themselves, and are open at least on secondary 
points to the charge of unwarrantable speculation. There 
can be no instance among ourselves of sincere Christians 
being tenlpted, as Origen was, to question what is 11lE'allt 
hy the eternal punishment destined for the final1y inlpeni- 
tent; or of a Bishop, fìS Dionysius, 
pcaking of the Eternnl 
Son, in ternlS which to S0111e otllers convey cd a sense as f:Il' 
froln ortLodo
.""y [),s fl'Ol11 Lis own nleaning; or of a w holo 
Church, ns the Ronlan, doubting of tho full authority of 
the Epi
t18 to the Hebrews. An the n10st Ílllportaut 
poiuts ill the Christian systeln have been publidycauvassed 
in detail, and settled once for all; but in the first age of 
the Church there was more room than now, not for prac- 
tical uncertaint.y 1vhlre n1en were teachable, but for in- 
quiry \vhere they were restless) and for controversy where 
they 'were stubborn. 


17. 


rro these instances, in earlier and later tillle
, I wiII but 
add, in conclusion, the testimony of two Bishops of the 
Church in ages and countries farremoyed from each other, 
and unùer circumstances widely different, in proof of t.his 
one fact, that there have been junctures in the history of 
tho Dispcn 
a.tion before our O'Vll, in which contemporaries 
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thought they saw the utter confusion and the destruction 
of all that was sacred, venerable, or precious,-the imme- 
diate extinction of that Truth which has lasted centuries 
after them. The first of these writers is St. Basil, Exarch 
of Cæsarea., in the fourth century; the other is tù e famous 
Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury in tIte twelfth. 
Of tbese the former thus writes concerning the state of 
Asia Minor and the East, 'where the Arians had for some 
years been spreading their heresy :- 
" The doctrines of godliness are overt11rown; the laws 
of the Church are in confusion. The ambition of men 
who fear not the Lord seizes upon its dignities; its high 
places are avow"edly made a prize for impiety; so that he 
who blasphemes the worst, is preferred as a Bishop for the 
people. The gravity of the sacerdotal order has perished; 
there are none to feed the Lord's flock with knowledge; 
ambitious men are ever squandering in self-indulgence and 
bribery, possessions which they hold in trust for the poor. 
The accurate observance of the Canons is "\ dnished; there 
is full liberty to sin. . . . . The laity remain unchastised; 
the prelates have lost a.ll freedom of speech, for they who 
have obtained their power by man, are slaves to those who 
gave it. . . . . Unbelievers laugh at what they see, and the 
weak in faith are unsettled; no one can tell what the true 
faith is, ignorance about it is spread over the soul, because 
the wicked adulterators of the world imitate the truth. 
Religious people keep silence; but the blaspheming tongue 
is free. Sacred things are profaned; those of the laity 
who are sound in faith avoid the places of worship, as 
schools of impiety, and raise their hands in solitude, with 
groans and tears, to the Lord in heaven." 3 


18. 
Eight hundred years afterwards, an .Archbishop of Can- 
3 Basil, Ep. 92. . 
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terbury, who at least is an authority with Romanists, writes 
as follows: "The king of England," he says, in a letter 
concerning' Henry II., aùdressed to the Ron1an Cardinals, 
cc has seized, and is every day seizing the property of the 
Church, subverts her liberty, stretches out his hands against 
the anointed ones of the Lord, against the clergy, without 
lin1Ït of place or selection of per::;ons, imprisoning sonle, 
beheading others, tearing out the eyes of others, forcing 
others to single combat, others to the ordeal, that the 
Bishops may not pay obedience to their 
1 etropolitan, nor 
the Clergy to their Bishops, nor account themselves ex- 
comluunicatêd when they have been duly excoIllmuni- 
cated." In another place, he thus speaks of the corrupt 
practices of the Roman see: "Sacrilegious men, n1urLler- 
ers, plunderers arc absolved,-irnpenitent lnen, ,vhom I 
boldly pronounce òn Christ"s word, though the world be 
against me, not even St. Peter, were he in the Roman see, 
could absolve in God's sight. . . . . Certainly, if restitu- 
tion might be made and is not, there is no true repent- 
ance. . . . . Let who dare thus bind himself and Dot 
fear the sentence of the Judge to COlne. Let him absolve 
men of plunder, sacrilege, murùer, perjury, blood, and 
schism, though impenitent. . . . . I \vill trouble the court 
of Rome no longer; let those apply to it who are strong 
in their iniquities, and after triumphing over justice and 
leading innocence ca.ptive, return in glory for the confusion 
of the Church." 4 


19. 
But. in truth the whole cour:::;e of Ohristianity from the 
first, when we come to examine it, is but one series' of 
troubles and disorders. Every century is like every other, 
and to those who live in it seems worse than all times be- 
fore it. The Church is ever ailing, and lingers on in weak- 


4 Ep. D. Thom. ii. 46, v. 20. 
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ness, "always bearing about in the body the dying of the 
Lorrl Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be n.1ade 
manifest ill her body." Rpligion seems ever expiring, 
schis111S dOll1inant, the light of Truth dim, its adherents 
scattered. The cause of Uhrist is ever in its last agony, 
as tbough it were but a question of time whetber it fails 
finally this day or another. rrhe Saints are ever all but 
failing from the earth, and Christ all but coming; and 
thus the Day of Judgment is literally ever at hand; and 
it is our duty ever to be looking out for it., not disappointed 
that we have so often said, " now is the lllonlent," and that 
at the last, contrary to our expectation, Truth has sonle- 
what rallied. Such is God's wilJ, gathel'ing in His elect, 
first one and then another, by little and littlp, in the inter- 
vals of sunshine bet.ween storm and storm, or snatching 
them from the surge of evil, even when the waters rage 
most furiously . Well may prophets cry out, " How long 
win it be, 0 Lord, to the end of these 'wonders?" how 
long will this mystery proceed? how long \vill this perish- 
ing world be sustained by the feeble lights which struggle 
for existence in its unhealthy atmosphere? God alone 
klJOWS the day and the hour when that win at length be, 
which He is ever threatening; meanwhile, thus much of 
.comfort do we gain from what has been hitherto,-not to 
despond, not to be dismayed, not to be anxious, at the 
troubles which encompass us. They have ever been; 
they ever shall be; they are our portion. "The floods 
are risen, the Hoods have lift np their voice, the floods lift 
up their waves. The waves of the sea are mighty, and 
rage horribly; but yet the Lord, who dwclleth on high, is 
rnightier." 


THE END. 
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